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PREFACE. 



The ability to cognize printed symbols lies at the very foundation 
of the ability to read either silently or orally. Therefore, the first 
four books of The Progressive Course in Reading provide for the 
systematic study of each word used, both singly and in its relations 
to other words. For this purpose, each printed symbol is registered 
in connection with the lesson in which it first occurs, and numerous 
special exercises familiarize the pupil with the literal and phonetic 
analogies of our language, and so cultivate his power of translating 
the printed symbol into the spoken word. 

This Course in Reading differs from its many competitors in the 
attention given to words, and in the ''importance which it attaches to 
their study. True, all this work is only preparatory to reading, but it 
is believed to be essential. The vocabulary of First and Second, and 
even of Third Readers, is a mere introduction to that which is used in 
ordinary books, so that its acquisition is only a preparation for the 
work of the more advanced books of the series. 

The number of word-forms in common use is very much larger than 
is generally supposed, and their mastery is the result of conscious and 
systematic study, rather than of indefinite and spasmodic effort. In 
the first three books of this series, the pupil comes in contact with 
some three thousand word-forms, and in the Fourth Book he increases 
this vocabulary to some five thousand words, — quite a large number, 
indeed, but, in fact, not more than one half the number he must com- 
mand in order to read the books used in Grammar Schools. 

For many years the Fourth Readers generally in use in this country 
have been made up of isolated and wholly unrelated selections. 
Besides, many of these have been criticised for the difficulty of their 
language and thought as compared with those found in the third books 
of the same series. For these reasons, many teachers have protested 
against the use of Fourth Readers, and, as a consequence, a strange 
assortment of papers, pamphlets, and books has displaced the regular 



readers in some schools. This arrangement has not realized the expec- 
tations of its advocates, for the simple reason that the pupil was set to 
skimming over many pages, guessing at words that he did not know, 
and thus cultivating slipshod habits of reading and study. 

A careful examination of this book will show that it is not open to 
the objections cited above. Its matter is included under some one 
of the following topics: Tales and Myths, Geography and History, 
Songs, Narratives, Fables and Allegories, Science, Brave Deeds in 
Verse and Prose. In short, in the arrangement of its material, the 
plan of the Third Reader of this series has been followed. 

The topics mentioned above are a guarantee that the lessons afford 
both continuity and variety of matter. Careful gradation has been 
kept in mind constantly. A glance at the close of any lesson will 
show that the number of new words taught is comparatively small, 
and that both their pronunciation and meaning receive due attention. 

The interests of the learner have been consulted, not only in the 
arrangement of the matter, but also in its selection. The lessons are 
believed to be interesting and instructive in themselves, and introduc- 
tory to some books that pupils should be encouraged to read for them- 
selves. In fact, the purpose of the higher numbers of this series is to 
furnish good reading matter, bring its sources to the attention of the 
pupils, and stimulate them to read the whole of the book from which 
each selection is taken. 

The names of the authors, and the books from which many lessons 
have been drawn, are given. It is suggested that since these books 
will afford the choicest supplemental reading, they should be found 
in every school library. Certainly many pupils will be interested in 
the perusal of some of the following books, from which extended 
quotations have been made : 

Harding's " Greek Gods, Heroes, and Men," " The City of the Seven 
Hills " ; Asbjornsen's " Tales of the North " ; Guerber's " Story of the 
Thirteen Colonies " ; Scudder's " Short History of the United States " ; 
Franklin's "Autobiography"; Kingsley's "Madame How and Lady 
Why " ; Buckley's " Fairyland of Science " ; Sewell's " Black Beauty " ; 
and the works of Andersen, the Grimms, Louisa M. Alcott, and 
others. 
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PREPARATORY LESSONS. 



I. SPOKEN WORDS AND ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

We express our thoughts by the use of words. In 
childhood we learned spoken words, and by their 
use we are now able to make our thoughts known 
to persons who understand our language. 

There are many thousands of words in our lan- 
guage, all of which are composed of some forty-five 
simple or elementary sounds. In pronouncing the 
six words, owe, no, toe, own, tone,' note, only three 
elementary sounds are employed, — namely, those of 
o, n, and t. 

In speaking, the lips, tongue, and other organs of 
speech change their relative positions, and we notice 
that the resulting sounds differ in quality. In the 
spoken word his, the first sound is pure breath, the 
second is pure voice, and the third is composed of 
voice and breath united. Therefore, the elementary 
sounds have been divided into vocals, subvocals, 
and aspirates. 

A vocal is an elementary sound made of pure voice 
or tone. A subvocal is an elementary sound made of 
voice and breath united. An aspirate is an elemen- 
tary sound made of pure breath. 

7 
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II. WRITTEN WORDS AND LETTERS. 

Since we have learned to write, we may express 
our thoughts by either speaking or writing. In 
written words, letters are used to represent the 
elementary sounds of spoken words. The letters used 
in writing or printing words are called the alphabet. 

The letters which represent vocal sounds are vowels ; 
a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes w and y are vowels. 

The other letters of the alphabet represent sub- 
vocal or aspirate sounds, and are consonants. 

In some written words certain letters do not repre- 
sent elementary sounds of the spoken words ; letters 
that do not thus represent elementary sounds are 
said to be silent, — thus k and w are silent in know. 
In the special word-lessons of this book, the silent 
letters are indicated by being printed in italics. 

SEAT WORK. 

How many letters are there in our alphabet ? 

Inspect the following words and write in one 
column the vowels and in another the consonants : 
box, flung, won, punish, glimmer, hatred, clutches, 
depend, furry, yelling, willow, lazy, very, joke, quit. 

Copy the following words and cancel all silent 
letters : sword, knight, fault, ghost, brain, groan, thigh, 
bruised, Maine, sweat, beaver, dreary, bustle, mists, 
doubtless, oatmeal. 



g 

ni. DIACRITICAL MARKS. 

Since there are some forty-five elementary sounds 
used in the spoken words of our language, and only 
twenty-six letters in our alphabet, certain letters 
must represent more than one sound. To provide 
a symbol for each elementary sound, certain signs 
or diacritical marks are used with some letters. 

Diacritical marks are used with each of the vowels, 
and also with the consonants c, g, n, s, and x ; the other 
consonants are nearly uniform in the sounds repre- 
sented by them, and require no special markings. 

The elementary sounds of our language and the 
symbols which represent them are worthy of our 
careful study, since, without knowledge of the sym- 
bols employed in dictionaries, spellers, and readers, 
we cannot determine for ourselves the correct pro- 
nunciation of words. 



Table of Diacritical Marks, 

IS NAMK8 AS IN MARKS 

Ma'-eron a 

Breve a 

Oir'-eum flex .... a 

Dots above a 

Dots below a 

Dot above a 

Dot below a 



Tilde (tsl'di) . 
Lower bar . . . 
Suspended bar . 
Transverse bar 
gediHa .... 
Modified Macron 



e 
n 



9 
ft 
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IV. GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION. 
Table of Vocals. 



NAMI8 OF SOUNDS SYMBOLS 


NAMK8 OF SOUNDS SYMBOLS 


Long a . . . as mate, a 


Short i ... as in it, T 


Italian a . . " " arm, a 


Long o . . . " " old, o 


Broad a . . . " " all, a 


Short o . . . " " on, 5 


Short a ..." < ; at, a 


Long oo . . " " boot, oo 


Flat a . . . . " " air, & 


Short oo . . " " foot, do 


Short Italian a " " ask, a 


Long u . . . " " use, u 


Long e ... " " eat, e 


Short u . . . " u up, ii 


Short e . . . " " end, e 


Circumflex u " " urge, u 


Tilde e . . . " u earn, e 


Diphthong oi u " oil, oi 


Long i . . . " " ice, I 


Diphthong ou" " our, ou 



Modified Long Vowels : as in Sun'd&y, b£ hind', 
t de'a, 6 bey 7 , ti nite', hy e'na. 



a 
a 
6 
e 
i 
I 
6 
6 



Table of Vocal Equivalents 

as in what = 5 
" " liar = e 
" " where = a 
" " they = a 
" " valise = e 

u u gir l = g 

" " 6r = a 



son = u 



. . 


. . as in sailor = e" 


. 


. . " " do = oo 


. 


. . " " wolf = do 


u . 


. . " " rule = oo 


u . 


. . « " full = 00 


y • 


. . " " my =1 
. . " « sadly = T 



Diphthong oy=oi; ow=ou. 
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Table of Subvocals. 



b, as in bat, bad, bubble, 
d, " " did, bad, riddle, 
g, " " go, log, Gorgon. 



J> 



jug, just, enjoy. 



ng, as m sing, sang, ring. 
r, " " rat, terra, tarry, 
th, " " the, with, that. 

,v, " " " 
w, 

y> 

z, 



1, " " lip, lily, lively, 
m, u " man, member, 
n, " '•' not, money. 

s or si, as in pleasure, measure, vision = sound of zh. 
Table op Aspirates. 



vine, very, give. 
" " we, wet, will. 
« " yes, yet, young. 
" u zone, zigzag. 



f, as in fan, half, fifty, 
h, " " hat, hold, beheld, 
k, " " kind, like, kick, 
p, " " pin, help, peep. 
s, " " sit, picks, decks. 



t, as in tin, pit, strut, 
th, « " thin, thick, fifth, 
sh, " " she, shall, blush, 
ch, " " child, march. 
wh = hw, as in wheat. 



SUBVOCAL AND ASPIRATE EQUIVALENTS. 



§ ... as in hag = z 
x . . . " " ox = ks 
5 . . . " " ejist = gz 
ph . . " " Ralph = f 
qu . . " " quite = kw 



In the Word Exercises of this book italics are used 
to indicate silent letters; therefore, respelling to 
indicate pronunciation is necessary only in rare cases. 
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. as m ni§e = s 


■e . 


. " " -eat = k 


9 h 


. " " marine = sh 


g- 


. " " age = j 


n . 


. " " think = ng 
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V. EXERCISES IN SOUNDS AND SYMBOLS. 

The exercises suggested below are all based on the 
Guide to Pronunciation. These exercises should be 
studied and mastered by all pupils. 

EXERCISE I. 

How many symbols are used in the Table of 
Vocals? Give the sound indicated by each 
symbol. 

Copy in a column all the symbols used in the 
Table of Vocals, and opposite each symbol write 
three words that contain the sound indicated. 

EXERCISE 2. 

In the Table of Vocals how many sounds are indi- 
cated by a and its markings ? How many by e ? 
By i ? By o and oo ? By u ? By y ? 

What are the uses of the Macron and Breve? 

EXERCISE 3. 

Read the Table of Vocal Equivalents ; thus : a dot 
below, as in what, equals the sound of short o ; tilde a, 
as in liar, equals the sound of tilde e, etc. 

Copy the following words and mark vowels to 
indicate pronunciation : brave, branch, Anna, arm- 
chair, altar, watch, Friday, eager, ever, there, obey, 
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police, fireside, invisible, thirst, October, odor, before, 
northward, none, other, prove, proof, good, woman. 

EXERCISE 4. 

Read the Table of Subvocals, giving first the 
sound represented by each subvocal, and then pro- 
nouncing clearly and distinctly the illustrative words. 

Give the subvocal sounds indicated by ng, th, and 
zh (such combinations of letters are called digraphs ; 
they represent elementary sounds). 

How is th marked to indicate a subvocal sound? 

EXERCISE 

Read the Table of Aspirates. Give the sounds 
represented by the digraphs ch, sh, th, wh. 

Pronounce : whip, whirl, whale, whence, whilst, 
wharf, whether, whisper. {Caution: Do not omit 
the sound of h in words of this class.) 

EXERCISE 6. 

What is meant by subvocal and aspirate equiva- 
lents ? Do c, x, and q have sounds of their own ? 
For what other letters are they used as equivalents ? 

Copy the following words, using all the diacritical 
marks necessary to indicate correct pronunciation : 
account, accept, circle, cellar, church, crouch, gem, 
germ, manage, engine, genuine, ink, uncle, anger, 
mingle, cause, cousin, chisel, exact, examine, example. 
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VI. SYLLABLES AND ACCENTS. 

A syllable is a word, or the part of a word, that 
is uttered by one impulse of the voice. 

In pronouncing words of more than one syllable, 
we' do not give each syllable equal force or stress of 
voice. The greater stress of voice which distin- 
guishes one syllable from another syllable in the 
same word is called accent. 

In written words, an accented syllable may be in- 
dicated by placing an accent mark to the right and 
a little above it, thus : ap'ple, ap ply', mem'o ry, 
amuse'ment, idleness. 

Many words of three or more syllables have two 
syllables accented, thus : in'tro duce', dis'ap pear', 
dec'la ra'tion, in'de pend' ence. In these words the 
greater force, or primary accent, is indicated by the 
heavier mark ; the other mark indicates the weaker, 
or secondary accent. 

SEAT WORK. 

Copy these words, dividing them into syllables, 
and indicating the accented syllables: flowers, pansy, 
daisy, buttercup, dandelion, familiar, journey, joyous, 
fashion, fancies, freedom, conversation, guarded, build- 
ings, carriages, machinery, misfortune, motionless, 
occupation, shoemaker, conductor, manufacturer, book- 
keeper, machinist. 
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Vn. WORD STUDY. 



Good oral reading requires correct pronuncia- 
tion. Therefore, the study of both written and 
spoken words is essential in the preparation of a 
reading lesson. Attention is directed to the Word 
Exercises at the close of the lessons throughout this 
book. These exercises include all the words not used 
in the previous lessons of this series of readers ; they 
should be carefully studied. 

EXERCISES IN PRONUNCIATION. 

With careful attention to the markings, pronounce 
the following words : -e&tch, st&mp, t&s'sel, Arab, 
ra^'bSr ry, rgb'61, kSt'tk, chicken, kWch'Sn, mit't6n, 
dir8-et', Ital'les, ti'ny, sir'up, po'8m, f5rgSt', S-ets, 
sixth, fifths, only, flo'rist, nothing, hov'er, dftn'key. 

Caution. — Distinguish the sounds of 8 and a in 
the following : dSg, lSg, -eSst, gSne, -eSf'fee, -e5f fin, 
a-erSss', h^wk, -e&ught, quarter, sawder, daw/A'ter, 
fawlt'lSss, be -eawge'. 

Caution. — Make a clear distinction between oo 
and u : soon, roof, root, hoop, true, truths, tune, tube, 
flute, suit, blue, beau'ty, dti'ty, dur'ing, stu'dent. 

Caution. — Note that each of the following words 
contains one or more silent letters : Sf fen, sSf'tfen, 
listen, moisten, chSsi'niit, Aerb, Aerb'&ge, ASn'or, 
fSre'A8ad, ^Ao'riis, SgAib'it, ejAawst'. 



FOURTH BOOK. 

PART I. 

TALES AND MYTHS FROM MANY LANDS. 

I. THE HERO AND THE BROKEN SWORD. 

i. "Tell us a story, Uncle John; please tell us 
a story," pleaded Willis. 

2. " Oh, yes, Uncle John, as good as the one you 
told us last night," said little Alice. 

3. " Well, now," said Uncle John, " what kind 
of story shall it be?" 

4. "A war story!" cried Willis. "Yes, a war 
story about a brave man," answered Alice, as she 
climbed upon her uncle's knee. 

5. " Well, I will tell you a story about a war 
which occurred a great many years ago, — before 
people ever dreamed about great cannons and war 
ships such as we have now. It was even before 
gunpowder was used. 

6. " In those days, when men went out to fight, 
they were dressed from head to foot in suits of mail, 
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and they carried for weapons, swords and battle-axes, 
and sometimes they used long spears. 

7. '-When the battle of which I am to tell you 
was raging at its fiercest, and the men on both 
sides were fighting desperately, the army, led by a 
brave young Prince, was seen to falter. Slowly, 
but surely, the enemy seemed to be surrounding it. 
The Prince's men, believing they were beaten, began 
to lose hope and then to retreat. What was the 
use of fighting longer, they thought, when in the 
end they were sure to lose? 

a "At one end of the battlefield a knight stood 
watching the fight. He saw 7 his Prince's men hard 
pressed by the enemy, and looking down at his 
sword, said to himself, ' If I had a right good 
sword, a keen Damascus blade like the one the 
Prince carries, I would rush into the thickest of the 
fight. But what can I do with this blunt thing?' 

9. " Then without giving it another glance, he 
suddenly broke it, and flung the pieces down, and, 
like the coward he was, stole quietly away and left 
his comrades fighting. 

10. " In the meantime the Prince had been wounded. 
He had lost his weapons in the fight, and it seemed 
to him that the battle, too, was lost. What could 
the brave Prince do ? He was tired, wounded, and 
without weapons. 
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n. " Suddenly he caught sight of the broken 
sword lying where the cowardly knight had thrown 
it on the sand. Snatching it up, he rushed in front 
of his men, shouting, 4 On ! On, men, to victory ! ' 

12. " His men, when they heard his brave voice, 
and saw their Prince who they thought had fallen 
in the fight, leading them once more, rushed with 
hirn against the enemy, and after a hard, fierce 
struggle won the day." 

13. " When I am a man," said Willis, " I want 
to be brave like the Prince." 

14. " Why not begin now, my boy ? " said Uncle 
John. " The world needs brave boys as much as it 
needs brave men. There are battles for each one of 
us to fight which must be fought with other weapons 
than swords or guns." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. Learn these new words : 

won knight cow'ard e&n'ndng 

sword filing cSm'rftdeg gtin'pow der 

lo§e bltint strtlg'gle vle't6ry 

n. Words defined: (7) deVpSrately, in a desperate manner, 
furiously; (7) fal'tSr, hesitate; (7) re" treat', fail back; (8) Da- 
mascus, a city in Syr'ld, Asia; it is one of the oldest cities in 
the world, and was noted for the fine quality of the swords 
made there. 

To Pupils : The numbers refer to paragraphs of lessons. 
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II. A WISE KING. 



1. There is a story told of a King who lived 
long ago in a country across the sea. He was a 
very wise King and spared no effort to teach his 
people good habits. Often he did things which 
seemed to them strange and useless, when he 
thought, that by so doing, he could teach them to 
be industrious and careful. 

2. " Nothing good can come to a nation," said he, 
" whose people are idle and thriftless. God gives 
the good things of life to the busy workers." 

3. One night, while others slept, he rolled a large 
stone into the middle of the driveway near his 
palace, and the next day watched to see what the 
people who passed by would do. 

4. First came a fanner with his wagon heavily 
loaded with grain which he was taking to the mill 
to be ground. "Well, who ever saw such careless- 
ness ! " said he, crossly, as he turned his team and 
drove around the stone. "Why do not these lazy 
people have that stone taken from the road ? " And 
so he went on complaining of the laziness of others, 
but not touching the stone himself. 

5. Soon after a gay young soldier came singing 
along the road. The long plume of his cap waved 
in the breeze, and a bright sword hung at his side. 
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He was thinking the while of the wonderful bravery 
he would show in the war. 

6. The soldier did not see the stone, but struck 
his foot against it and went sprawling in the dust. 
He rose to his feet, shook the dust from his clothes, 
picked up his sword, and stormed angrily about the 
lazy people who had no more sense than to leave 
such a stone in the road. Then he, too, walked 
away, not once thinking that he might move it 
himself. 

7. So all that day and for many days, the stone 
lay there. Many passed, but each in turn went 
around the stone, wondering why such an obstacle 
should be left in the way of travelers. But not one 
of them stopped to lift it or roll it aside, so that it 
might not hinder his neighbor. 

8. After a time the King called the people to- 
gether. The farmer, the soldier, and all who had 
gone over the road were there ; and they wondered 
what the King had to say to them this time. 

9. When the King rode to the place where the 
stone lay, he dismounted from his horse, and, placing 
his hands on the stone, rolled it over. Beneath it 
was a small metal box, and a paper on which was 
written : 

"FOR HIM WHO LIFTS THE STO*TE." 
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10. " My friends," said the King, " I put that 
stone in the road to see what my people would do 
with it. Each one of you has passed by and found 
fault with his neighbor, instead of laying manfully 
hold of it and thus finding his reward. 

" Now, God has put obstacles and burdens in our 
way. We may walk around them if we choose, or 
lift them and find out what they mean. Disappoint- 
ment is usually the price of laziness." 

11. Then the wise King mounted his horse, and, 
with a polite "good morning, ,, rode away. The 
people saw their mistake, and went to their homes 
pondering over the lesson the King had taught 
them. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 




I. Learn these new words : 




fault re ward' la'zl n6ss 


sprawl 'Ing 


6f 'fort(-furt) mounted brav'Sr f 


care 'less n6ss 


pal'&qe dismounted man'ful \f 


dls ap point 'ment 



n. "Words defined: (1) In dtis'trl otis, given to industry, 
busy ; (2) thrift 'less, without thrift, not prosperous; (7) 6b'sta- 
e\e, that which stands in the way of, or opposes; (10) u'su al ly 
(u'zhu al If), commonly; (11) p6n'd6r Ing, thinking. 

HI. Explain : (6) " stormed angrily." (9) What do you 
think was in the small metal box? Why? (10) "found 
fault." (10) "the price of laziness." (11) What is "the 
lesson the King had taught them " ? The pupil will no doubt 
recall the stories of another " wise King," beginning on page 
148 of the Third Reader of this series. 
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III. HOW THOR CAME BY HIS HAMMER. 

For an account of Thor, see page 229 of the Third Reader of this 
series. The following story is one of many legends or myths that 
have come to us from the Norsemen. 




i. Thor had a very beautiful wife, named Sif, 
whom he loved dearly. She had lovely golden hair, 
which hung in long, wavy locks about her head. 
Thor was very proud of her golden hair, and the 
other gods knew it. 

2. Now Loki was a mischief-making god who 
sometimes came to Thor's castle. He loved nothing 
better than to play tricks on those about him, and 
very often got himself and others into trouble by 
his pranks. He was not always kind, — indeed, very 
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often he was quite cruel; and when he got some one 
else into deep trouble, laughed heartily at his plight. 

3. Once when Thor had gone on one of his long 
journeys to visit the Mountain Giants, Loki came 
to Thor's castle in the sky. As he stepped on the 
porch, he saw Sif lying asleep. Her beautiful golden 
hair lay loose over the pillow. 

4. " Now for some fun," said Loki. " I will cut 
off Sifs hair while she sleeps, and then see how 
angry Thor will be." So he went very cautiously 
to Sifs side, cut off the lovely golden tresses and 
ran away with them. 

5. Poor Sif felt very badly when, on waking, she 
found that all her beautiful locks had been stolen 
while she slept. 

6. By and by Thor came home and found her 
weeping bitterly over the loss. Then, indeed, Thor 
was very angry ; so angry that even the fun-loving 
Loki was frightened and tried to avoid meeting him. 
But he could not long hide from Thor, who was 
searching everywhere for him. " No one but Loki 
would do such a thing," said he, "and I shall punish 
him for it." 

7. After a while Thor found Loki. -' Did you cut 
off Sifs beautiful hair?" said he. Loki, seeing that 
he had been fairly caught, acknowledged that it was 
he who did the mischief. 
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8. " Then," said Thor, " you must pay for it," 
and, taking hold of Loki, he shook him severely until 
he promised to bring something to take the place 
of the golden locks he had so cruelly cut off. 

9 f Loki was very much troubled for a time, won- 
dering what he could bring Sif that would be as 
beautiful as her hair. At last he thought of his 
friends, the dwarfs, who lived deep down in the 
ground. These dwarfs were tiny little men who 
worked constantly, always doing good and wonder- 
ful things for others. And so when they saw Loki 
in trouble, they set to work at once to help him out 
of the difficulty. 

10. Loki said, " Can you not make me a crown of 
golden thread that will grow like real hair?" 
"Yes," said the dwarfs, "we can." All night long 
these busy little men worked, and, when the light 
of day came, the crown was finished. 

n. All the gods lived in Asgard,*and thither Loki 
carried the crown and gave it to Thor, who set it 
on Sif's head. " It is very wonderful," said all the 
gods. 

12. A little dwarf named Brok was standing near 
and said, " I will make something for Thor just as 
wonderful as the crown of golden hair." Loki and 
the other gods laughed at him. "Let us see what 
you can make," said they. 
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13. So Brok went down into the ground where 
the dwarfs work, and told his brother what had been 
said. " We will let them see," said he, and to work 
they went in earnest. 

14. Loki turped himself into a fly and tormented 
little Brok, hoping thus to prevent him from doing 
his best work ; but Brok worked on faithfully until 
the wonderful hammer was finished. When the 
hammer was finished Brok took it as a gift to Thor, 
and the gods said it was even more wonderful 
than the crown of golden thread which grew like 
real hair. • 

15. " It is not a true story," some boy or girl 
who reads this book may say. Yes, it is a true 
story, and just as true to-day as it was hundreds 
of years ago when the Norse fathers told it to their 
children in the long winter evenings as they sat 
about the fire. 

16. For Thor, you remember, was the god of 
thunder and heat, and Sif, his beautiful wife, was 
the earth. The wavy grass which the summer sun 
turned golden in color was. the hair of which Thor 
was so proud ; and the dry, hot wind was Loki, the 
god who did so much mischief and carried away 
Sif s hair. 

17. The busy little dwarfs down under the ground 
were the roots, which drew the sun's heat down and 
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then after a while gave it back ; just as the Norse- 
men said the hammer always returned to Thors 
hand of its own accord. 

18. We enjoy the beautiful stories which the old 
Norsemen have left us, but are you not glad that 
we live in a time when more of the truth is known 
about the earth and all living things, than they 
knew then ? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. Learn these new words : 

p6rch ptin'Ish tr6ss'6§ thlth'Sr 

dwarfs an'grjf cru'el ly prS vgnt' 

II. Words defined: (2) Lo'kl, the god of strife and mischief; 
(4) captiously (-shusty), in a cautious manner, pnidently; 
(7) &e kndwl 'edged, owned or admitted; (9) e&n'stant \f y steadily; 
(11) As'g&rd, the home of the Scandinavian gods; it was in the 
middle of the world and was connected with the earth by the 
rainbow; (14) t6rm6nt'6d, teased, vexed. 



IV. HOW THE SUN, MOON, AND WIND DINED. 

This story is a myth from India. In that country the rays of the 
sun are scorching hot, and sometimes burning winds sweep over the 
land. So in India the cool shades of the night are ever welcome after 
the long, hot days. 

l. One day Sun, Moon, and Wind went out to 
dine with their uncle and aunt, Thunder and Light- 
ning. Their mother, one of the most distant Stars 
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far up in the sky, waited alone for her children's 
return. 

2. Now both Sun and Wind were greedy and 
selfish. Tfcfey enjoyed the great feast that had been 
prepared for them without a thought of saving any 
of it to take home to their mother. But the gentle 
Moon did not forget her. Of every dainty dish that 
was brought around, she took a small portion and 
placed it in a quaint little satchel which she carried 
at her side. 

3. On their return, their mother, who had kept 
watch for them all night long with her little bright 
eye, said, " Well, children, what have you brought 
home for me?" 

4. Then Sun, who was eldest, said : " I have 
brought nothing home for you. I went out to enjoy 
myself with my friends, not to fetch a dinner for 
my mother." 

5. Then his brother Wind spoke up: "Neither 
have I brought anything home for you, mother. You 
could hardly expect me to bring a collection of good 
things for you to eat when I went out merely for my 
own pleasure." 

6. But Moon said: "Mother, bring a plate and 
see what I have brought you." Opening her satchel, 
she took out such a choice dinner as never was seen 
before. 
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7. Then Star turned to Sun and said : " Because 
you went out to amuse yourself with your friends, 
and feasted and enjoyed yourself without any thought 
of your mother at home, this shall be your fate: 
Henceforth your rays shall ever be hot and scorch- 
ing, and shall burn all that they touch. And men 
shall flee from you, and cover their heads when you 
appear." 

And that is why the sun is so hot to this day. 

8. Then she turned to Wind and said : " Since 
you forgot your mother in the midst of your selfish 
pleasures, hear your doom: You shall always blow 
in the hot, dry weather, and shall parch and shrivel 
all living things." 

And that is why the hot wind does so much damage. 

9. But to Moon she said : " Daughter, because you 
remembered your mother, and kept for her a share 
in your own enjoyment, henceforth you shall be 
ever cool and calm and bright; men shall love 
your pure rays and always call you ' blessed.' " 

And that is why the moons light is so soft and cool 
and beautiful even to this day. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L New words : 



quaint 


s&ch'el 


prS p£red' 


henqe forth' 


midst 


sedrch/Ing 


dam'ty 


c6l leVtion 


parch 


shrlv'el 


bless'gd 


en joy'ment 
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V. THE WIND AND THE MOON. 



By George MacDonald. 




The author of these verses was born 
in Scotland in 1824. During his early 
life he was a clergyman. When in 
later life he turned his attention 
almost exclusively to literary labors, 
he merely preached with his pen to a 
vastly wider congregation, — nearly 
all his stories and poems, for old and 
young alike, embody or suggest les- 
sons in morals or religion. The form 
of this poem is peculiar. The arrange- 
ment of the longer and shorter lines 
is intended to give a whimsical effect 
in harmony with the sportive fancy 
of the subject-matter. 



i. Said the Wind to the Moon, " I will blow you out ! 

You stare 

In the air 

Like a ghost in the chair, 
Always looking what I am about — 
I hate to be watched ; Til blow you out." 

2. The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon ; 

So deep 

On a heap 

Of cloudless sleep 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon, 
Muttering low, " I've done for that Moon." 
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3. He turned in his bed ; she was there again ! 

On high 

In the sky, 

With her ghost eye, 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain; 
Said the Wind, " I'll blow you out again/' 

4. He blew, and he blew, and the thread was gone. 

In the air 

Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare ; 
Far off and silent the shy stars shone — 
Sure and certain the Moon was gone ! 

5. The Wind he took to his revels once more ; 

On down, 

In town, 

Like a merry, mad clown, 
He leaped and hallooed with whistle and roar ; 
"What's that?" — The glittering thread once more. 

6. He flew in a rage — he danced and he blew ; 

But in vain 

Was the pain 

Of his bursting brain ; 
For still broader the moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 
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7. Slowly she grew — till she filled the night, 

And shone 

On her throne 

In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 

8. Said the Wind : " What a marvel of power am I ! 

With my breath, 

Good faith, 

I blew her to death — 
First blew her away right out of the sky — 
Then blew her in ; what a strength am I ! " 

9. But the Moon she knew nothing about the affair, 

For, high 

In the sky, 

With her one white eye, 
Motionless, miles above the air, 
She had never heard the great Wind blare. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New -words: 

shy elown st&re mtit 'taring 

ghost brain throne gllm'raSrlng 

n. Worda defined: (2) slttm'bgred, slept; (5) r6v'6l§, a 
noisy, joyous feast; (5) down, a tract of poor, sandy land near 
the sea; (5) h&l looed', cried out; (7) ra&£ch'l6ss, having no equal; 
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(7) ra'dl ant, beaming with brightness; (8) m&r'vBl, a wonder; 
(9) £f f&?V, matter; (9) bl&re, sound loudly and harsIUy. 

m. Word analysis : What syllable in common has each of 
these words : cloudless, matchless, motionless ? In these words 
less is a suffix, and means withoiti. 

What syllable in common has each of these words : watched, 
slumbered, turned, leaped, swelled, filled ? In these words ed 
is a suffix, and means did. 

What syllable is common to each of these words: looking, 
muttering, glittering, bursting ? In these words ing is a suffix 
and means continuing. 

A Suffix is a letter or letters added to the end of a word to 
modify its meaning. 



VI. THE MAN, THE DRAGON, AND THE FOX. 

BY P. C. A8BJORN8BN. 

This story was written by one of the most popular authors of 
Norway. His " Tales from the Far North " is a rich mine of the 
folklore of his native country, and has delighted both young and old 
in his own and other countries. Compare this story with the one 
found on page 231 of the Third Reader of this series. 

i. There was once a man who went into the woods 
to make rails. But he did not find any trees which 
were as large and straight as he wanted until he got 
to a rocky place, where he heard groans and moans 
as of some one in great pain. So he went to see 
who it was that needed help. 

2. He found that the groans came from under a 
big slab among the bowlders. The slab was so 
heavy that it would take many men to lift it. But 
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the man went into the wood and cut down a tree, 
which he used as a lever to raise the slab. 

3. From under it there came a great dragon, who, 
on seeing the man, threatened to eat him. But the 
man said that he had saved the dragon's life, and, 
therefore, it was base ingratitude for the dragon to 
treat him so. 

4. " Maybe," said the dragon ; " but you can 
easily understand that I am hungry since I have 
lain here many years and tasted no food. Besides, 
it often happens in this world that the strong 
oppress the weak." 

5. The man begged and prayed for his life, and 
so they agreed that the first being they met should 
decide between them. If he should decide against 
the dragon, the man should not lose his life ; but, if 
he agreed with him, the dragon was to be at liberty 
to devour the man. 

6. First, they met an old dog that was walking 
along the road on the hillside. They spoke to him, 
and asked him to act as judge. 

7. "I have served my master faithfully since I 
was a pup," said the dQg. " I have watched many 
a night and many a time while he has been sound 
asleep, and I have saved the house and barn from 
fire and thieves more than once. But now, when 
I can neither see nor hear so well as I once could, 
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he wants to shoot me. So I ran away ; I knock 
about from place to place, begging my way, but one 
day I shall die of hunger. But I will not complain, — 
that is the reward one gets in this world." 

8. " Then I'll eat you ! " said the dragon, who was 
about to swallow the man ; but the man spoke up 
so well for himself and begged so hard for his life, 
that the dragon agreed to ask the next being they 
met to decide between them. • 

9. Just then an old horse came dragging himself 
along the road. They laid the case before him, and 
asked him to judge between them. 

10. " Well/ 1 have served my master as long as I 
was able to draw and carry," said the horse. " I 
have slaved and worked for him till the sweat 
streamed from every hair, and I have served faith- 
fully until I have become stiff and worn out with 
work and age. Now I am fit for nothing, so I am 
to have a bullet, says my master, — but that is 
the reward one gets in this world." 

n. " Then I'll eat you!" said the dragon, opening 
his jaws wide to swallow the man. He again begged 
and prayed hard for his life, but the dragon said he 
was so hungry that he could not wait any longer. 

12. " Look ! there's some one coming, as if he were 
sent to be our judge," said the man. Just then 
Reynard came toward them, making his way be- 
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tween the great bowlders. " Good things come in 
threes," said the man. " Let us ask him to judge 
between us; if he is of the same opinion as the 
others, you shall eat me on the spot." 

13. " Very well," said the dragon. He also had 
heard that all good things come in threes, and so 
he agreed to that. The man addressed the fox and 
presented the case as he had done to the others. 

14. " Yes, yes," said the fox ; " but this is a case 
which can only be settled on the spot itself, my dear 
dragon. I cannot get into my head how so large 
and mighty an animal as yourself could find room 
under that slab." 

15. " Well, I was lying up here sunning myself," 
said the dragon, " when an avalanche came down 
the mountain and turned the slab over me." 

16. "That is very possible," said Reynard; "but 
I cannot understand it, nor will I believe it until 
I see it." 

17. So the man said they had better try it, and 
the dragon slipped into the hole again, and at that 
very moment the man pulled away the lever, and 
the slab shut down on the dragon with a bang. 

18. " You may lie there till doomsday," said the 
fox ; " since you had no pity on the man who saved 
you." The dragon yelled and groaned and prayed 
for himself, but the other two went their way. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New -words : 

groan§ slab 6ppr6ss' bul'lfit 

moan§ bowl'dSr threatened p6s'sl ble 

II. Worda defined : (2) le'v8r, a bar of metal or wood used 
to support or move a weight; (3) In grat'I tilde, want of gratitude, 
without regard for favors received; (3) dr£g'6n, an imaginary 
monster; (13) ad dr6ssed'(t), spoke to; (13) pr$ gfint'Bd, laid 
before; (15) av'alanehe, a large body of ice and snow sliding 
down a mountain side; (18) dooms/day, the day of final judg- 
ment. 



VII. THE BEAR AND THE FOX. 
By P. C. Asbjornsen. 
I. AS PARTNERS. 

i. Once the fox and the bear made up their minds 
to have a field in common. They found a small 
clearing far away in the forest, in which they sowed 
rye the first year. 

2. " Now we must share and share alike," said 
Reynard. " If you will have the roots, I will have 
the tops," he said. 

3. Bruin agreed to this arrangement ; but when 
they had harvested the crop, the fox got all the 
grain while the bear got nothing but the roots. 
Bruin didn't like this, but Reynard said it was just 
as they had agreed. 
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4. " This year I am the gainer, said the fox. 
" Another year it will be your turn ; you can then 
have the tops, and I will be satisfied with the roots." 

5. Next spring the fox asked the bear if he didn't 
think turnips would be the right thing for that year. 
" Yes, they are better food than rye ; " and the fox 
thought the same. 

6. When the autumn came, the fox took the 
turnips, but the bear got only the tops. As the 
bear did not relish these two jokes, he parted com- 
pany with Reynard then and there. 

II. PAYING OLD SCORES. 

7. One day the bear was eating a horse which he 
had killed. Reynard came along by chance, and his 
mouth watered at the sight of the great feast which 
lay before the bear. 

8. He sneaked in and out and round about till he 
came up behind the bear ; then he made a spring to 
the other side of the carcass, snatching a piece as 
he jumped across. 

9. The bear was not slow, either ; he made a dash 
after Reynard and caught the tip of his red tail in 
his paw, — since that time the fox has always had a 
white tip to his tail. 

10. " Wait a bit, Reynard, and come here," said 
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the bear ; '• I'll teach you how to catch horses." 
Reynard was quite willing to learn that, but he 
didn't trust himself too near the hear. 

11. " When you see a horse lying asleep in a sunny 
place," said the bear, " you must tie yourself fast 
with the hair of his tail to your brush, and then 
fasten your teeth in his thigh." 

12. Before long the fox found a horse lying asleep 
on a sunny hillside. So he did as the bear had 
told him, and knotted and tied himself securely "to 
the horse's tail ; this done, he fastened his teeth in 
his thigh. 
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13. Up jumped the horse and began to kick and 
gallop, so that Reynard was dashed against sticks 
and stones, and was so bruised and battered that he 
nearly lost his senses. Just then a hare rushed by. 
" Where are you off to in such a hurry, Reynard?" 
said the hare. 

u. "I'm having a ride, Bunny ! " said the fox. 
Thereupon the hare sat up on his hind legs and 
laughed until the sides of his mouth split right up 
to his ears, at the thought of Reynard having so 
grand a ride ; but since then the fox has never 
thought of catching horses. So for once Bruin had 
the better of Reynard. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 

thigh bridged tur'nlps ar range'ment 

sn§aked(t) gatn'gr ArnSt'ted s$ eure'iy 

n. Words defined: (1) clgar'Ing, a tract of land recently 
cleared of wood; (3) har'v6st6d, cut and gathered; (6) rgl'Ish, 
enjoy; (8) e£r'eass, a dead body; (11) brtish, the tail of a fox; 
(13) b&t't8red, beaten by frequent blows. 

Note to Teacher. -<- It will be interesting to compare the last 
story with the one about " Brother Fox and Mr. Hare," told by Joel 
Chandler Harris in "Nights with Uncle Remus." The similarity 
between the Norwegian tale and the one which Mr. Harris assures us 
has been told for many years on the plantations of the South is most 
striking and interesting. This similarity is a good illustration of 
the fact that the myths and folklore of all nations contain much in 
common. 
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VIII. HELIOS, THE SUN-GOD. 

(An Ancient Grecian Myth.) 

For a brief account of the ancient Greeks, see page 220 of the 
Third Reader of this series. The following lesson illustrates the 
fanciful way in which the Greeks explained and accounted for many 
of the facts of nature. 

i. The ancient Greeks did not know that the earth 
is round. They believed it to be flat, and that the 
sun moved over it each day from east to west. They 
thought that each morning the goddess of the Dawn 
threw open the eastern gates of the sky, and the 
golden chariot of the sun rolled out. This was 
drawn by twelve swift horses, and was so brilliant 
that men's eyes could not bear to look at it. In the 
chariot stood the god Helios, with the rays of the 
sun flaming around his head. 

2. It took great skill to drive the chariot on its 
long day's journey. Helios had to guide it with 
much care, so as not to drive too near the earth and 
scorch it. The way during the morning was up a 
steep ascent. 

3. At noon the chariot reached the summit of the 
course, and began to descend toward the west. The 
way then was rough, and the descent so steep that 
the horses were in danger of falling headlong. But 
the journey was always finished in safety, and the 
weary horses entered the gates of the Evening. 
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4. There were two beautiful palaces for Helios, one 
in the east at the gates of the Dawn, and the other 
in the west at the gates of the Evening. To get 
from his western palace back to his palace at the 
gates of the Dawn, Helios, with his horses and the 
chariot of the sun, was obliged to sail underneath 
the world during the night in a golden boat. 

5. Helios had a son named Phaethon, who wished 
greatly to drive the chariot of the sun, and begged 
his father to allow him to guide it for one day. The 
god at first refused, saying, — 

u Only my hands are strong enough to drive those 
spirited horses upon that dangerous road." 

6. But Phaethon would not be denied. He begged 
until at last his father consented. Helios placed the 
young man in the flaming chariot, and fastened the 
burning rays of the sun around his forehead. Then, 
as Daw T n opened the eastern gates, the horses sprang 
forward. 

7. But they soon felt that their master's hands 
were not upon the reins. Phaethon was much too 
weak to guide the twelve strong horses. They 
dashed from the track downward toward the earth, 
setting fire to mountain tops and forests, and boiling 
the water in the rivers and brooks. Then they 
whirled up among the stars, burning them, and set- 
ting the very heavens on fire. 
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8. When Helios saw what terrible mischief was 
being done, he begged Zeus for aid. To save the 
world from being destroyed, Zeus hurled a mighty 
thunderbolt at Phaethon, which struck him and 
knocked him headlong from the sky. Then he sent 
a great rain, which lasted many days. 

9. Finally, when the flames were out, the gods saw 
how great the damage was. Whole countries were 
left bare and blackened ; and though the plants soon 
began to grow again almost everywhere, some places 
are barren to this day. And some races of men 
were so scorched by the great heat that the color of 
their skins has remained black or brown ever since. 

From "Greek Gods, Heroes, and Men," 
Published by Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 

rem§ f5re7i8ad denied' He'll 6s 

scorch safe'ty ascent' Pha'£th6n 

ftnScked(t) bar'ren de~ scent' char 'I St 

n. Words defined: (1) brilliant (-yaut), very bright, glitter- 
ing; (5) spirited, lively, full of fire or spirit; (5) dan'ggrotis, 
full of danger (the suffix ous means full of) ; (8) thiin'dSrbolt, 
a shaft of lightning; (8) Zeus, the king of the gods of ancient 
Greece; he ruled over the land and the air. 

m. Directions: Copy the sentences in which these words 
occur, using in their places other words of similar meaning : — 
(1) brilliant, (3) summit, (3) descent, (5) spirited, (5) danger- 
ous, (9) finally, (9) damage. 
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IX. AN INDIAN STORY. 



i. More than a hundred years ago, an old hunter 
and trapper made his home at the northern end of 
the great lakes. For years he had studied the cun- 
ning ways of the beaver, the otter, the mink, and 
the marten, until he knew just where and how to 
set his traps for these furry creatures. 

2. Every year the old hunter, Thomas by name, 
carried the skins which he had collected the winter 
before to the nearest trading post down the lakes. 
There he sold his load of furs and bought his sup- 
plies of powder and lead, and many other things 
which he needed in his lonely cabin. At one time 
he bought a pair of skates, which he thought would 
be useful when the ice was smooth. 

3. One very cold, clear day he went to visit 
some traps which he had set almost twenty miles 
north of his cabin. He skated along the shore 
of the lake as far as he could, and then took off 
his skates and put on his snowshoes in order to 
reach the traps, which were a mile or two from 
the shore. 

4. Suddenly his good dog Bruno, that had been 
running ahead on a deer track, stopped and began 
to growl. Before Thomas could carry his rifle to 
his shoulder, he was surrounded by Indians who 
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had sprung from their hiding places in the thicket, 
brandishing their tomahawks and yelling fiercely. 

5. The old man was brave, but he was not rash 
enough to fight against such odds ; so he laid down 
his rifle and folded his arms. He knew but little of 
their language, and they could speak even less of his ; 
but by signs and motions, he let them know that he 
was not on the warpath and meant them no harm. 

6. When they understood this, the Indians ceased 
to threaten him. They were much interested in his 
arms and dress, ' for they had seen but few white 
men. They knew all about the snowshoes, but the 
skates puzzled them. 

7. As the hunter saw their curiosity, a happy 
thought occurred to him, and his gray eyes twinkled 
merrily. " Ice moccasins," he said, putting a skate 
to his foot, and making with his hands the motion 
that the feet take in skating. 

8. " Ugh ! " grunted the Indian chief, pointing to 
the narrow blade of the skate and shaking his head. 
As plainly as looks could do it, he made the hunter 
understand that he was not so foolish as to believe 
that anybody could stand upon those things. As 
they were near the ice, Thomas proposed to fasten 
them on a young brave for trial. 

9. The Indians welcomed the plan with glee, for 
they are great lovers of sport. Selecting a courageous 
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young fellow, the chief bade him put out his feet, 
which he did rather suspiciously. The skates were 
soon strapped on, and the young brave was helped 
to his feet. 

10. The ice was like glass, and, as he started to 
move, his feet flew from under him, and down 
he came. Such shouts of laughter as the others sent 
up! But the young fellow was determined, and 
scrambled to his feet : but again and again the 
result was the same. 

11. The chief now signaled to the hunter to show 
them how he used the skates. Thomas fastened 
them on with great care, picked up his rifle, and 
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pretended to support himself with it. He moved 
about awkwardly, and stumbled around, while the 
Indians laughed and capered to see the sport. 

12. Gradually he moved farther away, whirling 
about and pretending that it was hard work to 
keep his balance. Suddenly he grasped his rifle 
firmly and dashed up the lake like an arrow. 

13. If he had disappeared in the air, the Indians 
would not have been more astonished. Of course, 
they could not hope to catch him by chasing him 
over the glassy ice, so they stood gaping after him, 
wondering more and more at the magic "ice moc- 
casins. " Nothing pleased old Thomas more in after 
years than to tell how he escaped from the redskins. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New 


words: 






mink 


ri'fle 


snlffed(t) 


T/iSm'as 


mar 'ten 


pow'dSr 


grasped(t) 


Bru'nd 


bSa'vgr 


yelling 


gaping 


bal'anqe 


St'tSr 


grunt '6d 


ea'pgred 


grad'u al If 



fur'rjr strapped(t) sup port' cu rl 5s'I if 

n. Words defined: (2) sup plie§', things needed; (3) snow'- 
shoe, a framework of wood to be attached to the foot, and used for 
walking on the snow; (4) bran 'dish Ing, shaking and flourishing ; 
(4) tSm'ahawk, a sort of hatchet used by Indians; (5) 6dd§, 
superior numbers; (7) moccasin, a shoe made of deerskin; (10) 
re §alt', effect; (11) slg'naled, made signs; (13) r6d'skln§, Indians. 
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X. A RACE FOR LIFE. 



i. At the time of which I am writing, Fort Benton 
was a trading post on the upper Missouri River. The 
Blackfeet Indians came to this post in large numbers. 
Between this tribe and the Crees there was a most 
bitter hostility. 

2. It was understood that no Cree ever came so 
far south as Fort Benton, but one day, toward the 
latter part of the winter, an Indian appeared at the 
gate of the stockade and asked to be admitted. 

3. The guard allowed him to enter. From his 
dress and the manner of wearing his hair, it appeared 
that he was a Cree ; his name was Stemane. For 
some reason he had left his own people and was 
making his way, as he said, to the far South. 

4. Stemane had been at the post but a few hours 
when a party of Blackfeet was seen riding toward 
the fort. Mr. Wolf, the trader in charge of the post, 
hastily opened the door of a back room, and bade the 
Cree go in there and keep quiet, if he valued his life. 

5. While the trading was going on, the whites 
were suddenly startled by the report of a gun, followed 
by wild whoops and a terrible uproar. The traders 
rushed out to find the cause. 

6. The foolish Stemane had so far allowed his 
curiosity to get the better of his prudence as to peep 
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through a little window of the back room for a look 
at his enemies. One of them instantly recognized 
him as a Cree and fired at him with a gun, which, 
contrary to the rules, he had brought into the fort 
hidden under his blanket. 

7. The small high window was broken, and the 
Blackfeet were yelling and trying to get in, while 
the Cree, with an ax which he had picked up in the 
room, was defending his position. 

8. The few soldiers of the post were instantly 
summoned by the drumbeat, and with their bayonets 
pressed back the Blackfeet from the window. Their 
old chief, too, helped in calling back his braves. 

9. When the cause of the outbreak was explained, 
the chief demanded of Mr. Wolf that the Cree should 
be given up at once to be put to death by torture, 
since, as he declared, he was a spy. 

10. Mr. Wolf was at his wits' end. He did not 
wish to give up Stemane to be tortured and burned, 
and he feared to offend the Blackfeet. These Indians 
were numerous and well armed, and the soldiers at 
the fort were only a handful. 

n. In this dilemma he felt justified in using what 
might be called deception. 

" My brother speaks well," he said to the excited 
chief ; " but with the white man's Manito this is the 
moon of peace, when no blood must be shed. When 
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next the moon is full, come to me, and I will give 
the Cree to you on one condition. " 

12. "What is that condition?" demanded the 
chief. 

13. " The Cree," said Mr. Wolf, " must have one 
chance for his life. Your warriors are fleet of foot. 
I will set the Cree one hundred paces in front of them, 
and then he must run for his life." 

u. The Blackfeet were famous runners, and the 
chief readily agreed to this condition. The Indians 
left the post, promising to return promptly at the 
appointed time. 

15. After such an agreement Mr. Wolf did not dare 
to permit the Cree to escape, but he put him at once 
upon a course of hard training. He turned him out 
at five o'clock every morning, and had him run three 
times around the inside of the stockade, — a distance 
of fifty rods. 

16. He was then fed on fresh buffalo meat, a full 
breakfast, and allowed to rest three hours. Then, 
for an hour, he was made to run at full speed around 
the stockade. After dinner he ran again, and at 
night ate a light supper before going to bed. 

17. This system of training was kept up for a 
month, every day, rain or shine, except Sundays, 
when the boy enjoyed a rest. The result was very 
marked. The Indian came to be in splendid condi- 
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tion. He ran as easily as a dog, and at the end 
of an hour showed very little fatigue. 

18. The next morning after the full moon in 
April, the Blaekfoot chief returned with three hun- 
dred warriors of his tribe. With yells and whoops 
they demanded that the Cree be brought out. 

19. Mr. Wolf was determined to secure fair play, 
and the drums beat for a parley. The trader then 
stated to the chief that he was ready to deliver 
the Cree according to promise, but that all the 
horses and guns of his warriors must first be brought 
and left inside the stockade, and that in the race the 
Blackfeet must carry only their knives. 

20- After some discussion this was agreed to. A 
long rope was stretched, breast high, on the plain 
in front of the fort. Behind this rope the crowd of 
Blackfeet took their places. 

21 . The trader measured off a hundred paces, 
and two soldiers brought the Cree and placed him 
beside Mr. Wolf. "Now, Stemane, ,, said he, "you 
must run for your life. You can outrun them. Get 
to your tribe and never be seen here again." 

22. With these parting words, the trader raised 
his hand, which was the appointed signal. The rope 
was dropped, and, with a mighty yell, the Blackfeet 
sprang toward the Cree. 

23. Instead of bounding away as the trader expected 
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he would, the poor Cree seemed overcome with fright. 
He faced about for an instant, and then ran zigzag. 

24. In less than half a minute the Blackfeet were 
upon him, and had almost grasped him. Then the 
Cree suddenly rallied his strength; he dodged his 
pursuers and leaped away. 

25. He soon opened a broad space between him- 
self and the yelling Blackfeet. Three or four of 
these Indians followed him quite closely, but by the 
time they had run a mile and a half Stemane was 
forty rods in advance of them all. 

26. He was seen to turn and shake his fist. Wheel- 
ing away again, he went skimming over the prairie 
like a deer. In fifteen minutes he was out of sight, 
and that was the last the whites ever saw of him. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 

whoops m&n'n8r In'stantly Bfin'tdn 



dbdged 


pru'denqe 


cSn'tri rf 


Mis SQtx'rl 


P&q'6§ 


star'tled 


3d mlt'ted 


St€'m&ne 


6ff6nd' 


tdr'tftre 


d$ (jSp'tidn 


bay'6 nets 


ad v&nQe' 


fa tigue 1 


dls eus'sion 


dl 16m 'mi 


r$ port' 


pur su'8r§ 


nu'mSr otis 


ap pointed 



n. Words defined: (2) st5ck ade', an inclo8ure made by 
posts and stakes; (6) r6e'6gnized, knew; (11) jtis'tl fled, shown 
to be right; (11) Man 'I to, the great spirit worshiped by some 
Indians; (19) par'lejf, discussion, conference; (23) zlg'z&g, 
having short , sharp turns; (24) ral'lled, gathered again. 
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LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

XI. THE HOME OF THE OLD ROMANS. 

i. If you will look at a map of Europe, you will 
see three great peninsulas extending from its southern 
coast into the Mediterranean Sea. The one which 
lies farthest to the east is the peninsula of Greece ; 
you have read of its beautiful scenery, and the brave 
people who lived there in olden times. 

2. The peninsula farthest to the west, with the 
Atlantic Ocean washing its rocky coast, is Spain. The 
land lying between the two is Italy ; and it was there 
that a great people lived, many centuries ago. 

3. These. three peninsulas of southern Europe dif- 
fer greatly from one another in shape and size. The 
Grecian peninsula is not nearly so large as that of 
Spain or Italy, and it has a number of smaller pen- 
insulas running out into the surrounding seas like the 
stubby fingers of a great hand. Spain is the largest 
of the three, and it is almost square in shape, with 
few bays and capes along its coast. 

4. Italy, which lies between the two in position, is 
also between the two in size and shape. It is larger 
than Greece, and smaller than Spain, and its coast 
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line is neither so broken as that of the former, nor so 
regular as that of the latter. In shape, Italy is long 
and slender, and very much like a huge boot. 

6. On the map you will see it lying in the midst of 
the Mediterranean, with its toe to the south and its 
heel to the east ; and if you will look closely, you will 
see that there is a great spur, too, upon the back of 
the boot, — hut, instead of being placed on the heel, 
it has slipped far up on the ankle. 

e. The peninsula of Italy lies about as far north 
on the earth's surface as the state of New York, but 
it has a very different climate from that which is 
found in this latitude in America. To the north of it 
.lies a chain of high mountains, which protect its sunny 
plains from the cold northern winds ; while the sea 
that lies around it is warmed by the currents of hot 
air from the deserts of Africa. 

7. In this way, the winters are made milder, and 
the summers warmer, than with us. The orange 
and olive grow there, while people of our own coun- 
try in about the same latitude raise the pear and 
the apple. 

8. The surface of Italy varies greatly in different 
parts of the peninsula. In the northern part, between 
the steep wall of the Alps and the mountains to the 
south of them, lies a broad, fertile plain. Through 
this plain runs the Po, the largest river in Italy. In 
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its valley there are great fields of wheat and other 
grains, and groves of waving mulberry trees. 

9. South of the basin of the Po there are the 
Apennines, a range of mountains that extends the 
whole length of the peninsula. As it is quite narrow 
we should not expect to find any long, deep rivers 
there. 

10. Many streams rise in the Apennines and flow 
down into the seas on either side, but most of them 
are short, and few of them are deep enough to bear a 
ship or even a boat of large size. 

li. The largest river in Italy south of the Po is 
the Tiber. It rises on the western slope of the Apen- 
nines, follows a long course through the plains, and 
then flows into the Mediterranean about half way 
down the western shore of the peninsula. 

12. The waters of the Tiber vary greatly at differ- 
ent seasons of the year. It is sometimes called "The 
Yellow Tiber/ ' since its currents, swollen by the floods 
of rain and melting snow in the mountains, are col- 
ored by the soil on its banks. 

13. In very early times a town was located on the 
south bank of the Tiber about twenty miles from the 
sea. It was called Rome, and for many years it was 
the chief city of the great and warlike Roman people. 

14. At first it was probably not very different from 
a hundred other towns in Italy. As time went on, 
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however, all this was to be changed ; Rome was to 
become rich and powerful. The Romans were to 
become noted soldiers and were to conquer all of Italy 
and many far away lands. 

15. The little town on the banks of # the Tiber was 
to be extended until it covered the seven hills. For 
centuries, Rome was to be the capital of a great 
empire and the mightiest city of the world. 

— From "The City of the Seven Hills." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
X. New words : 

ol'Ive stiib'by pr6b'ably lips 

cli'mate va'rleg scen'gi-y Ti'bSr 

swollen an'kle mfil'b&r rf 2£u'rdpe 

etir 'rents em'pire po sl'tion Ap'en nlne§ 

II. Words defined : (1) pen In'su la, a body of land nearly 
surrounded by water; (1) M6d I tSr ra'n$ an, the great sea lying 
south of Europe ; (6) l&tl tude, the distance north or south of the 
equator; (9) ba'sm, portion of country drained by a river; 
(13) lo'e&ted, situated. 



XII. THE FOUNDING OF ROME. 

l. We do not know just when,«or how, or by whom 
the first beginning of Rome was made. It happened 
so long ago, and so few people could write in those 
early days, that no account, written at that time, has 
come down to us. 
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2. But, after Rome had begun to grow and to con- 
quer her neighbors, and people had begun to read and 
write more, then the Romans themselves began to be 
curious to know about the beginning of their city. 
It was too late to find out then, for the persons who 
had been alive at the time it was founded w r ere now 
long dead and forgotten. 

3. But the Romans continued to wonder about it, 
and at last they made up many stories of the early 
years of their city. By and by they came to believe 
these stories themselves, and they have handed them 
down to us who have come after them. 

4. According to these stories the first settlers of 
Rome came from a place named Alba Longa. The 
way they happened to leave that place and settle at 
Rome was this : The rightful king of Alba Longa 
had been deposed by his brother. Then this brother 
had killed the true kings sons and shut up his daugh- 
ter in a prison. 

5. While in prison, the princess had given birth to 
beautiful twin sons. When her uncle heard this, he 
was much troubled, for he feared that if they should 
grow up to be men, they might some day take his ill- 
gotten throne from him. He determined, therefore, 
to put them to death. 

6. So he took the sleeping children in the wooden 
trough which served as their cradle, and gave them 
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to a servant, and told him to throw them into the 
river Tiber. The river at this time was overflowing 
its banks, and the main current was so swift and 
strong that the man was afraid to go near the bed of 
the stream. 

7. For this reason, he merely set the trough down 
in the shallow water at the river's edge and went his 
way. There the children floated gently for some 
time, while their cradle was carried by the waters to 
a place where seven low hills formed the squthern 
bank of the stream. The river was now going down 
rapidly ; and here at the foot of a wild fig tree, which 
grew at the base of one of these hills, the cradle at 
last caught in a vine and came safely to land. 

8. In this way the children escaped drowning, but 
they were still alone and uncared for, far from the 
homes of men. Soon, however, they were provided 
for in a wonderful manner. When they began to cry 
of hunger, a mother wolf that had lost her cubs 
came to them, and gave them milk; and a wood- 
pecker flew down from the trees and brought them 
food. 

9. At last a shepherd of Alba Longa, who had 
often watched the wolf coming and going from the 
place, found the boys and saw how they had been 
Cared for. The shepherd thought that wolves and 
woodpeckers were sacred to Mars, the god of war ; 
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so he had no doubt but that the children were fa- 
vorites of that god. Therefore, he brought them to 
his little hut, and he and his wife named the boys 
Romulus and Remus, and adopted them as their own. 

10. As they grew up among the shepherd people, 
Romulus and. Remus became strong and brave, and 
showed spirits that nothing could subdue. Whenever 
there was a hunting party, or a contest in running 
or wrestling, or a struggle with robbers who some- 
times tried to drive off their flocks and herds, Romu- 
lus and Remus were sure to be among the foremost. 

11. In this way they won great fame among the 
shepherds, but they also gained the hatred of evil 
doers. At last some lawless men, in revenge, seized 
Remus at a festival, and bore him to the false king 
of Alba Longa, and charged him with robbery. 
There the true king saw the young man, and he was 
so struck with his appearance that he questioned him 
about his birth, but Remus could tell him little. 

12. In the meantime, the shepherd who had found 
the boys told Romulus the whole story of the finding 
of himself and Remus. Romulus gathered together 
a company of his companions, and hurried to the 
city to save his brother. In this he soon succeeded, 
and then the two brothers joined together and pun- 
ished the cruel king of Alba Longa. 

13. This done, the two brothers returned to the 
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home of their youth. By and by they decided to 
build a city. They chose a site near the fig tree by 
which they had been found when children. 

14. After Romulus and Remus had decided upon 
the place for their city, a difficulty arose. A new 
city must have a founder, who should give his name 
to it; but which of the brothers should have this 
honor? As they were both of the same age, and 
could not settle the matter by giving the honor to 
the elder, they agreed to leave the choice to the gods 
of the place. 

15. So each took his stand upon one of the hills to 
receive a sign from the gods by watching the flight of 
birds. Then Remus saw six vultures from the hill- 
top ; but Romulus, a little later, saw twelve. This 
was thought to be a better sign than that of Remus ; 
so Romulus became the founder of the new city, and 
it was called Rome after him. 

16. At first the Romans had numerous fights with 
the people of other cities ; but at last, under the leader- 
ship of Romulus, they became so strong in war that 
they conquered all their neighbors. The city grew 
rapidly, and soon spread to others of the seven hills 
by the Tiber. 

17. Romulus ruled his people thirty-seven years. 
Then, one day, as he was reviewing the army, a sud- 
den darkness fell upon the earth. A mighty storm 
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of thunder and lightning came upon them ; and when 
it had passed, Romulus could not be found. 

18. While the people were mourning for their lost 
king, a citizen came forward and explained his disap- 
pearance. He said that in the midst of the storm, he 
had seen Romulus carried up to heaven in the chariot 
of his father, Mars. 

19. After that the people ceased to mourn for Rom- 
ulus. They believed that he had become a god, and 
from that time they honored him as the founder of 
their city, and worshiped him as one of their gods. 

—Adapted from "The City of the Seven Hills." 

Note. — "The City of the Seven Hills" is an interesting history of the 
ancient Romans, published by Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words : 






twin 


drowning 


ftc cording 


Marg 


trough (tr6f) 


e6n'tSst 


wood'peck Sr 


Il'ba 


ha'tred 


r6b'bSr§ 


vul'ture§ 


L5n'ga 


sa'erSd 


rSb'bSr f 


nu'mSr oils 


Rg'intis 


ac count' 


mourning 


dls &p pear'anqe 


R&m'u Ins 



n. Words defined: (4) d§po§ed', removed from the throne; 
(5) Ill-got't«n, secured by fraud or crime; (6) main, chief 
principal; (8) etib§, young animals of the bear or wolf; (10) 
subdue', conquer, overcome; (11) festival, a time of feasting 
or celebration; (11) ques'tioned (kwes'chund), inquired of by 
asking questions; (16) lead'er ship, the office of a leader; 
(17) reviewing (-vu f ), inspecting; (19) worshiped (wur'shlpt), 
honored, adored. 
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XIII. THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF AMERICA 

1. The Europeans who came to 
America after its discovery by Colum- 
bus called the people whom they found 
here Indians. An Indian has long, 
coarse, black hair and small, keen 
eyes. His cheek bones are higher 
than most white men's, and his lips 
are larger and thicker; his skin is 
usually a reddish brown color. 

2. There are probably as many 
persons whom we call Indians now 
living within the United States as 
there were when the Indians were 
the only inhabitants of the country. 
Where are they? A few are in 
Maine, more in New York, in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, and Tennessee ; but the 
greater part live west of the Mississippi River in 
places set apart for them by the whites. 

3. Before the white men came, the Indians were 
scattered over the whole country. They did not dif- 
fer greatly from one another in general appearance 
and ways of living, but they did not all speak the same 
language. They were separated into groups or tribes, 
and called themselves by different names, as if they 
were different nations. 
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4. One tribe, or collection of tribes, occupied one 
part of the country, another tribe another. There was 
plenty of room for all. The Indians living west of 
the Mississippi River were more savage, but in the 
southwestern part of the country there were tribes 
who lived then much as they do now. They had 




houses which they built in the sides of cliffs, and were 
gentler than most Indians. 

5. The tribes which were most warlike, and most 
able to protect themselves against the whites wiien 
these came, were the Iroquois, who lived chiefly in 
what is now the State of New York, and the Creeks, 
who lived in the country now occupied by Georgia 
and Alabama. 
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6. How did these people first come to be in Amer- 
ica? Nobody knows certainly, but there are signs 
that they, or men like them, had long occupied the 
land. In the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers are great mounds, built by human hands. Some- 
times they are in the shape of animals. There is one 
shaped like a serpent, and others are said to be like 
birds. 

7. These mounds differ greatly in their contents. 
From some of them, human and other animal bones, 
earthen jars and images, stone pipes, and ornaments 
of copper, silver, and stone have been taken ; in others 
nothing is found. Ashes have also been found in 
them, as if great fires had been built ; but whether 
these mounds were burial places, or places of worship, 
or sites for rude houses, cannot always be told. 

8. The Indians have built some of these mounds 
since white men came to the country. They say 
that their forefathers built others ; and as far back 
as we can go there were Indians living on the con- 
tinent. They were the first inhabitants of America 
of whom we know anything. 



9. How came the people in America to be called 
Indians ? Did they call themselves by that name ? 

— From "A Short History of the United States," 
By Horace £. Scudder. 
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SUQQESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

X. New words : 

e5p'p8r €reeks Gedr'gia Michigan 

hu'nian Maine Alaba'ma T6nn6ssee' 

sSr'pent Ohl'6 €ar6U'na Mississippi 

Im'A g6§ Ir'o quois (Ir'6 kwoi) EH r6 pS'an 

n. Words defined: (1) dlseov'Bry, a making known; 

(2) Inhabitants, persons who dwell permanently in a place; 

(3) lan'guage (lang'gw&j), human speech; (4) cliffs, high, steep 
rocks; (7) Sarth'en, made of bund or black clay; (8) e6n'tl nent, 
one of the great divisions of land on the globe. 



XIV. PENN AND THE INDIANS. 

1. In 1680, the Friends in England had greatly 
increased in number. There were many rich and 
clever people among them besides William Penn, 
who was a scholar and preacher. He had become 
a Quaker in spite of all his father's efforts to make 
him a courtier. 

2. The elder Penn was an admiral, and a great 
friend of Charles II., to whom he lent large sums of 
money. As the king could not repay this money, 
William Penn suggested, after his father's death, 
that King Charles should give him, instead of all 
other payment, a large tract of land in the New 
World. 
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3. King Charles was only too happy to clear his 
debt in such an easy way. He therefore made 
William Penn a grant of woodland, which he 
insisted upon calling Pennsylvania (" Penn's Wood- 
land "), in honor of Admiral Penn. 

4. In exchange for this tract, all the king asked 
was two beaver skins a year, and one fifth of all the 
gold and silver found there. The land secured, Penn 
prepared to carry out a long-cherished plan, which 
was to found colonies of Friends in the New World. 
For that purpose, he had already bought a share in 
the West New Jersey colony, and, in 1682, he 
crossed over to America himself. 

5. As soon as Penn set foot in West New Jersey, 
we are told that the colonists brought him a sod in 
which was planted a green twig, to show that he 
owned the land and all that grew upon it. Next 
they presented him with a dish full of water, because 
he was master of the seas and rivers, and with the 
keys of the fort, to indicate that he was in command 
of the army and had all the power. 

e. Penn graciously accepted these offerings, and, 
as you shall see, made a noble use of his authority 
over his province. Although Pennsylvania had been 
given him by the king, he rightly considered the 
Indians the real owners of the soil, and decided to 
pay them for it. 
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7. He therefore sent for the chiefs, whom he met 
under a huge elm. Penn came among the Indians 
unarmed, and, after smoking a peace pipe with them, 
bargained for the purchase of a large tract of land. 
Under this elm he also made a treaty which lasted 
for more than sixty years, — "the only one never 
sworn to and never broken/' 

8. On this occasion Penn made a speech, to which 
the Indians replied by saying: "We will live in 
peace with Penn and his children while the rivers 
run and the moon and the sun shall shine." Then 
the two parties exchanged gifts, the Indians bestow- 
ing upon the Quaker a wampum belt on which a 
paleface and a redskin were represented hand in 
hand. This belt is still carefully kept by the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. 

9. The elm under whose branches this interview 
took place was carefully preserved for many years. 
Even during the Revolutionary War, sentinels 
mounted guard over it, so that none of its branches 
should be cut off for firewood. But in 1810 it was 
unfortunately blown down, and a monument, bear- 
ing the inscription, "Unbroken Faith," now marks 
the spot where Penn and the Indians first met. 

10. When the Quakers first left England for the 
New World, people made great fun of them, declar- 
ing that, since the fighting Puritans, Dutch, and 
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Virginians had such hard times with the Indians, 
the Quakers, whose religion forbade them to return 
blow for blow, would soon be killed. They were 
greatly mistaken, however, for none of the colonies 
suffered less from the hostility of the natives than 
Pennsylvania. 

11. It was Penn himself who founded the first 
town in his grant. He called it Philadelphia, or 
the " City of Brotherly Love," because he wished 
all the people to live in peace together, like one 
family. The first houses were built of wood ; then 
brick dwellings were seen ; and each cottage was soon 
surrounded by a neat garden, in which bloomed gay 
flowers. Many Germans came over before long, at 
Penn's invitation, and settled just north of Phila- 
delphia, in what is still known as Germantown. 

12. These were joined by other colonists, from dif- 
ferent parts of Central Europe ; and as the English 
did not perceive any difference between the various 
forms of the German language and that used in 
Holland, they generally called all the newcomers 
Dutch. These settlers managed to understand one 
another, however, by using a strange dialect, which 
is still heard in some parts of Pennsylvania, where 
it is now known as " Pennsylvania Dutch." 

— From " Story of the Thirteen Colonies/' 
Bt H. A. Guerber. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L New words : 

tract seAdl'ftr prSach'Sr bargained 

d66t pur'p6se r$ llg'ton m&n'tlment 

na'tlveg pur'ch&se stig gfist'fid In serlp'tion 

Duteh payment bS stowing e&l'6nle§ 

H6l'land pre* served' In'dl eate m thSr'I ty 

GSr'man town 6x change' In'tSr view Penn sjfl va'nl a 

n. Words defined : (1) QuaTtSr, one of a religious sect 
founded by George Fox, of England, about 1650 ; the followers 
of Fox called themselves Friends ; (1) cowrt'ier (-y8r), one who 
attends tJie court of a monarch ; (2) ad 'ml ral, a naval officer of 
the highest rank; (6) gra'cious ly (-shtis If), with a manner full 
of grace; (6) prSvlnqe, a large tract of country under the 
direction of one person; (8) wam'ptim, beads made of shells, 
and worked into belts and other articles used as ornaments; 
(10) Pu'rl tan§, a class of people in England who favored a sim- 
pler form of worship, — they were the first settlers of New 
England; (10) f&rbade', commanded against; (12) pgrqerve', 
see, observe; (12) di'a leet, a form of speech used by the people of 
a region, and different from the regular language of the country. 

HE. "Word analysis : wood'land ; f Ire'wood ; own'Sr (suffix er 
means one who)-, eom'Sr; new'comSr; strang'gr; unarmed' 
(prefix un me 9ns wt); unbro'ken; unfdr'ttinate. 

IV. Review questions: In what year was Pennsylvania 
settled ? What is the meaning of " Pennsylvania " ? In 
whose honor was i- so named? In what two ways did 
William Penn get p. title to the land which his colony 
occupied ? Wh&t pr. >mise did the Indians make to Penn ? 
What was the resull ? What great city was founded by 
Penn? What does its name mean? Why is it often spoken 
of as the "Quaker 0117"? What great event occurred in 
Independence HalJ in this city July 4, 1776? 
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SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS. 

XV. THE SPRING. 

1. The Spring, — she is a blessed thing ; 

She is the mother of the flowers ; 
She is the mate of birds and bees, 
The partner of their revelries, 

Our star of hope through wintry hours. 

2. The many children, when they see 

Her coming, by the budding thorn, 
They leap upon the cottage floor, 
. They shout beside the cottage door, 

And run to meet her night and morn. 

3. They are soonest with her in the woods, 

Peeping, the withered leaves among, 
To find the earliest fragrant thing 
That dares from the cold earth to spring, 

Or catch the earliest wild bird's song. 

4. The little brooks run on in light, 

As if they had a chase of mirth ; 
The skies are blue, the air is balm ; 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 

That sheds a beauty over earth. 
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5. Up ! — let us to the fields away, 

And breathe the fresh and balmy air ; 
The bird is building in the tree, 
The flower has opened to the bee, 

And health and love and peace are there. 

— Maby Howitt. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. Explain: (1) "their revelries "; (1) " our star of hope " ; 
(2) "the budding thorn"; (3) "They are soonest with her"; 
(4) " run on in light." 

n. Questions : What do you see in the fields and woods in . 
the spring ? What effect does the spring have on plants and 
animals ? On us ? 



XVI. THE BLUEBIRD'S SONG. 

1. I know the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Out in the apple tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow ! the skies may be dreary, — 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 

2. Hark ! how the music leaps out from his throat ! 
Hark ! was there ever so merry a note ? 
Listen awhile, and you'll hear what he's saying, 
Up in the apple tree swinging and swaying. 

3. " Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know ; 
Hark ! while I sing you a message of cheer ! 
Summer is coming ! and springtime is here ! 
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4. " Little white snowdrop ! I pray you arise ; 
Bright yellow crocus ! come, open your eyes ; 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 
Put on your mantles of purple and gold ; 
Daffodils ! daffodils ! say, do you hear ? — 
Summer is coming ! and springtime is here ! " 

— Emily H. Miller. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words : 

, bluettfrd cheer 'y mfis'sage man'tleg 

snou?'dr6p drear'y swaying d&f 'fo dll§ 

n. Questions: Who is a "brave little fellow"? Why? 
What flowers does the bluebird mention ? Why ? What wild 
flowers do you know ? 

XVII. THE TREE. 

i. The Tree's early leaf buds were bursting their 
brown : 
"Shall I take them away?" said the Frost, sweep- 
ing down. 

" No, let them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown," 
Prayed the Tree, while it trembled from rootlet 
to crown. 

2. The Tree bore its blossoms and all the birds sung: 
" Shall I take them away?" said the Wind, as it 
swung. 
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" No, let them alone 
Till the berries have grown," 
Said the Tree, while its leaflets, quivering, hung. 

3. The Tree bore its fruit in the midsummer glow : 
Said the girl, "May I gather thy sweet berries 
now?" 

" Yes, all thou canst see : 
Take them ; all are for thee," 
• Said the Tree, while it bent down its laden boughs 

lOW. — Bj5bnstjkrne Bjornson (beyern'son). 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

'Words defined: (1) rootlet, a little root; (2) leaflet, a 
little leaf; (3) mld'stini mSr, the middle of summer; (3) glow, 
white or red heat; (3) l&d'en, loaded. 

In rootlet and leaflet, the suffix let means little. Tell the 
meaning of streamlet, wavelet, brooklet, branchlet. 



XVIII. TRIFLES. 

1. A raindrop is a little thing, 

But on the thirsty ground, 
It helps to make the flowers of spring, 
And beauty spread around. 

2. A ray of light may seem to be 

Lost in the blaze of day ; 
But its sweet mission God can see, 

Who sends it on its way. _ coleswobthy. 
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XIX. IN SEPTEMBER. 
By Helen Hunt Jackson. 

This noted writer of both prose and poetry was the daughter of 
Professor Fiske of Amherst College. Her first husband was an army 
officer named Major Hunt, and for many years she was known to the 
public under the pen name, "H. H." — the initials of her name, 
Helen Hunt. Some five years after the accidental death of her first 
husband, she married Mr. Jackson and made her home in Colorado. 

Her poems are rhythmical, her short stories and novels are charm- 
ing, and throughout them all there runs a vein of the highest purpose 
and purest morality. Her death occurred in California in 1885. 

i. The golden-rod is yellow ; 

The corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 

2. The gentian's bluest fringes 

Are curling in the sun ; 

In dusty pools the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has spun. 

3. The sedges flaunt their harvest, 

In every meadow nook ; 
And asters by the brook-side 
Make asters in the brook. 

4. From dewy lanes at morning 

The grapes' sweet odors rise ; 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 
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6. By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather, 
And autumn's best of cheer. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L New words: poSls no5k frlng'6§ fl&t'ter 

n. Words defined: (2) ggn'tian (-shan), a flowering plant; 
(3) sfidg'fig, grass-like plants growing in wet places. 



XX. CRADLE SONG. 

1. Tho' I listen, baby, dear, 
Not a bird note can I hear ; 
Every pretty songster now 
Sleeps upon some leafy bough. 

Sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep on, my child. 

2. Quietly the night winds blow, 
And I'm very sure they know, 
Lullabies are in demand, 

When you're bound for Sleepy Land. 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep on, my child. 

3. Close your eyes and hide their blue, 
While the skies are hiding too ; 
When the birds sing, baby dear, 
You will know that morning's here. 

Sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep on, my child. 

—Rebecca B. Foresman. 
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XXI. THE FROST. 

By Hannah F. Gould. 

The author ol this poem was born in Massachusetts in 1789, and 
died in 1865. Some of her most interesting and beautiful writings 
were published under the title, " Hymns and Poems for Children." 

i. The Frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, ' fc Now I shall be out of sight ; 
So through the valley and over the height 

In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train — 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain — 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain ; 

But I'll be as busy as they." 

2. Then he flew to the mountain and powdered its 

crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamond beads ; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

3. He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept ; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
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By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things : there were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities, and temples, and towers ; and 
these 

All pictured in silver sheen. 

4. But he did one thing that was hardly fair : 
He went to the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare — 

" Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
I'll bite this basket of fruit," said he, 
" This costly pitcher I'll burst in three ; 
And the glass of water they have left tor me 

Shall ' tchick ! ' to tell them I am drinking." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L New words : 

pr$p&re' btis'fle tow'grg cup'board 

silence blus'tgrlng mar'gln (cub'bSrd) 

n. "Words defined: (2) crgst, summit; (2) coat of mail, a 
defensive garment of iron or steel used in olden times; (3) 
bfivleg, companies or flocks; (3) sheen, brightness; (4) "tchick ! " 
a combination of letters whose pronunciation is supposed to 
resemble the sound of a breaking glass. 

HE. Explain : (1) " that blustering train " ; (2) " powdered 
its crest " ; (2) " dressed with diamond beads " ; (2) " spread 
a coat of mail " ; (2) " of many a spear " ; (3) " flowers and 
trees," "birds and swarms of bees," "temples and towers," 
— what were all these ? 
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XXII. SLEIGHING SONG. 

i. Away ! away ! the track is white, 
The stars are shining clear to-night, 

The winter winds are sleeping ; 
The moon above the steeple tall, 
A silver crescent over all, 

Her silent watch is keeping. 

2. Away ! away ! our hearts are gay, 
And need not breathe, by night or day, 

A sigh for summer pleasure ; 
The merry bells ring gayly out, 
Our lips keep time with song and shout, 

And laugh in happy measure. 

3. Away ! away ! across the plain 

We sweep as sea birds skim the main, 

Our pulses gayly leaping ; 
The stars are bright, the track is white, 
There's joy in every heart to-night, 

While winter winds are sleeping. 

—Emily H. Miller. 

SUGGESTIONS TO PUPILS. 

Have you read with care the series of poems which begins 
on page 72 of this book ? If so, which poem do you like best ? 
Who is its author ? Have you memorized any of these poems? 
If not, select one and learn it by heart. 
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EASY NARRATIVES. 



XXIII. A FAITHFUL COLLIE. 

l. One day a shepherd, whose flocks were grazing 
on the Grampian Hills, took with him his little boy 
about three years of age. They had gone some dis- 
tance when he found it necessary to ascend one of the 




hills. He thought it would be too fatiguing for 
the child to go up ; so he left him below with the 
dog, telling the little fellow to stay there till he 
returned, and charging the good and faithful dog 
to watch over the boy. 

2. Soon after the shepherd reached the summit 
there came up one of those very thick fogs which are 
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common among these mountains. Heavy mists often 
come up so suddenly and so thick that it is like a 
dark night — you can see absolutely nothing. 

3. The unhappy father hurried down the moun- 
tain to find his little boy ; but, from fright and 
from the utter darkness, he lost the way. For many 
hours the poor shepherd sought his child among the 
swamps, glens, and steep cliffs. 

4. No little boy, no faithful dog, could he see or 
hear. At length night came on, and with a sad 
heart the father had to return to his cottage. To 
the mother he could only say, " He is lost. My 
faithful dog is gone, too, or he might help me find 
the boy." 

5. That was a sad night for the poor cottagers. 
At break of day, the shepherd with his wife and his 
neighbors set out to look for the child. They 
searched all day long, in every place where it seemed 
possible that he could be ; but all in vain. No little 
boy could they find. The night came on, and the 
poor shepherd and his wife went home without their 
child. 

6. On their return to the cottage, they found that 
the dog had been there, and, on receiving a piece of 
oatmeal cake, he had instantly gone off with it. The 
next day and the day after the shepherd renewed 
the search for his child. On each day when they 
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returned, they heard that the dog had been at the 
house and had taken his piece of cake and immedi- 
ately disappeared. The shepherd determined to stay 
at home the next day and watch his dog. He had 
a hope in his heart that the dog would lead him to 
his child. 

7. The dog came the next day at the same hour, 
took the piece of cake, and ran off. The shepherd 
followed him. He, led the way to a cataract at some 
distance from the place where the father had left the 
child. ' The banks of the cataract were steep and high, 
but down the rugged bank the dog began to make 
his way. At last he disappeared in a cave. 

8. The shepherd followed with great difficulty. 
What a sight met his view ! Who can tell his joy, 
when he beheld his little boy eating a piece of cake, 
while the faithful animal stood by? 

9. Doubtless the child had wandered from the 
place where his father left him, and had fallen over 
the cliff. In some manner he had been calight by 
the bushes near the cave, and had scrambled into 
it. The dog had followed him, and had since pre- 
vented him from starving by giving to him every 
day his own food. 

io. This is one of many true stories that have 
been told of the collies; they are among man's most 
faithful and trusty helpers. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words: 

f6g§ graz'Ing (kit'm&al fati'gw'Ing 

mists charging dou6t'l6ss d$ tgr'mlued 

riig'ggd r£ newed' (-nud r ) seram'bled Im me'dl &te If 

n. 'Words defined: (1) Gram 'pi an Hlllg, loiv mountains in 
Scotland; (2) ab'so lately, positively; (3) ttt'tSr, complete; (3) 
glfing, secluded and narrow valleys; (5) c6t't&g6r§, persons 
who live in cottages; (7) cat'&raet, a large waterfall. 



XXIV. RANGER. 



1. A little boat in a cave, 

And a child there fast asleep ; 
Floating out on the wave, 

Out to the perilous deep — 
Out to the living waters, 

That brightly dance and gleam, 
And dash their foam about him, 

To wake him from his dream. 

2. He rubs his pretty eyes, 

He shakes his curly head, 
And says, with great surprise, 

"Why, I'm not asleep in bed ! " 
The boat is rising and sinking 

Over the sailors' graves, 
And he laughs out, " Isn't it nice, 

Playing seesaw with the waves ? " 
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3. Alas ! he little thinks 

Of the grief on the far-off sands, 
Where his mother trembles and shrinks, 

And his sister wrings her hands, 
Watching in speechless terror, 

The boat and the flaxen head. 
Is there no hope of succor? 

Must they see him drowned and dead ? 

4. They see him living now, 

Living and jumping about ; 
He stands on the giddy prow, 

With a merry laugh and shout. 
Oh, spare him ! spare him ! spare him ! 

Spare him, thou cruel deep ! 
The child is swept from the prow, 

And the wild waves dance and leap. 

5. They run to the edge of the shore, 

They stretch their arms to him; 
Knee-deep they wade, and more, 

But alas ! they cannot swim. 
Their pretty, pretty darling ! 

His little hat floats by ; 
They see his frightened face ; 

They hear his drowning cry. 
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6. Something warm and strong 

Dashes before them then, 
Hairy and curly and long, 

And brave as a dozen men ; 
Bounding — panting — gasping, 

Rushing straight as a dart ; 
Ready to die in the cause, 

A dog with a loyal heart. 

7. He fights with the fighting sea, 

He gradually wins the prize; 
Mother ! he brings it thee 
With triumph in his eyes. 
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He brings it thee, oh, mother ! 

A burden with curly hair ; 
He lays it at thy feet, 

And, panting, leaves it there. 

8. dog ! so faithful and bold ; 

dog ! so tender and true ; 
You shall wear a collar of gold, 

And a crown, if you like it, too. 
Old friend, in love and honor, 

Your name shall be handed down, 
And children's hearts shall beat 

At the story of your renown. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words: 

grief pant'Ing g*d'dy speech 'less 

gleam gasp'Ing c6l'lar sur pri§e' 

M7rlng§ float'Ing fl&x'en shrinks 

n. Words defined: (1) peVU otis, full of peril, dangerous; 
(3) sue'eSr, help; (4) prow, the fore part of a boat; (6) dart, 
arrow; (6) loy'al, true and faithful ; (8) re nown', fame, 

m. Explain: (4) "giddy prow"; (4) "thou cruel deep"; 
(6) " dashes before them " ; (7) " a burden with curly hair " ; 
(8) "handed down"; (8) "hearts shall beat." 

IV. Style of composition : Compare the story with the one 
told in the preceding lesson. In what way do the stories differ ? 
Which do you like the better to read ? Which is the more 
easily understood? Why? Tell the story of "Ranger" in 
prose, 
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XXV. A GENUINE LITTLE LADY. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

i. Going down a very steep street, where the pave- 
ment was covered with ice, I saw before rae an old 
woman slowly and timidly picking her way. She 
was one of the poor but respectable old ladies who 
dress in rusty black, wear old-fashioned bonnets, and 
carry big bags. 

2. Some young folks laugh at these antiquated 
figures; but those who are better bred treat them 
with respect. They find something touching in the 
faded suits, the withered faces, and the knowledge 
that these lonely old ladies have lost youth, friends, 
and often fortune, and are patiently waiting to be 
called away from a world that seems to have passed 
by and forgotten them. 

3. Well, as I slipped and shuffled along, I watched 
the little black bonnet in front, expecting every 
minute to see it go down, and trying to hurry, that I 
might offer my help. 

4. At the corner, I passed three little schoolgirls, 
and heard one say to the other, " Oh, I wouldn't; she 
will do well enough, and we shall lose our coasting, 
if we don't hurry. " 

5. " But if she should tumble and break her poor 
old bones, I would feel so bad," returned the second, 
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a pleasant-faced child, whose eyes, full of a sweet, 
pitiful expression, followed the old lady. 

6. "She's such a funny-looking woman, I shouldn't 
like to be seen walking with her," said the third, as 
if she thought it a kind thing to do, but had not the 
courage to try it. 

7. " Well, I don't care, she's old, and ought to be 
helped, and I'm going to do it," cried the pleasant- 
faced girl ; and, running by me, I saw her overtake 
the old lady, who stood at a crossing looking wist- 
fully over the dangerous sheet of ice before her. 

8. "Please, ma'am, may I help you, it's so bad 
here ? " said the kind little voice, as the hands in the 
red mittens were helpfully outstretched. 

9. " Oh, thank you, dear. I'd no idea the walking 
was so bad; but I must get home." And the old 
face lighted up with a grateful smile, which was 
worth a dozen of the best coasts in Boston. 

10. " Take my arm, then ; I'll help you down the 
street, 'cause I'm afraid you might fall," said the 
child, offering her arm. 

n. " Yes, dear, so I will. Now we shall get on 
beautifully. I've been having a dreadful time, for 
my oversocks are all holes, and I slip at every step." 

12. " Keep hold, ma'am ; I won't fall. I have 
rubber boots, and can't tumble." 

13. So chatting, the two went safely across, leaving 
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me and the other girls, to look after them and wish 
we had done the little act of kindness. 

14. " I think Katy is a very good girl, don't you ?" 
said one child to the other. 

is. " Yes, I do ; let us wait till she comes back. 
No matter if we do lose some coasts,' ' answered the 
child who had tried to dissuade her playmate from 
going to the rescue. 

16. Then I left them; but I think they learned 
a lesson that day in real politeness ; for, as they 
watched little Katy dutifully supporting the old 
lady, undaunted by the rusty dress, the big bag, and 
the queer bonnet, both their faces lighted up with 
new respect and affection for their playmate. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

1 New words: 

b6n f n6ts p&ve'ment overtake' expeet'Ing 

flg'ureg shuf ' fled 6'ver s6cks help'ful ly- 

re" speet' chat'tlng out stitched' (t) du'tl ful ly 

n. Words defined : (1) f $ speet'a ble, deserving regard ; 
(2) ftn'tl qua ted, old-fashioned; (2) bet'ter brSd, more polite; 
(4) coasting, sliding on a sled on snow or ice; (5) ex pres'sion 
(6ks prgsh'un), look; (7) wlst'fully, attentively; (15) dissuade' 
(-s wad), advise against; (16) slip port'Ing, keeping from falling ; 
(16) un dawiit'ed by, without fear of; (16) af fee'tion, good will, 
love. 

m. Direction: Tell what word or words each of these 
contractions stands for: wouldn't, she's, don't, I'm, it's, I'd ? 
I'll, 'cause, ma'am, I've, won't, 
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XXVI. A LITTLE SERMON. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

i. While at the station the other day I had a little 
sermon preached in the way I like, and I'll repeat it 
for your benefit, because it taught me one of the les- 
sons which we all should learn, and taught it in such 
a natural, simple way that no one could forget it. 

2. It was a bleak, snowy day. The train was late, 
the ladies' room dark and smoky; and the dozen 
women, old and young, who sat waiting impatiently, 
all looked cross, low-spirited, or stupid. I felt all 
three, and thought, as I looked around, that my 
fellow-beings were a very unamiable, uninteresting 
set. 

3. Just then a forlorn old woman, shaking with 
palsy, came in with a basket of wares for sale, and 
went about mutely offering them to the sitters. No- 
body bought anything, and the poor old soul stood 
blinking at the door as if reluctant to go into the 
bitter storm again. 

4. She turned presently and poked about the room 
as if trying to find something ; and then a pale lady 
in black, who lay as if asleep on a sofa, opened her 
eyes, saw the old woman, and instantly asked in a 
kind tone, " Have you lost anything, ma'am ? " 

5. u No, dear, I'm looking for the heatin' place to 
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have a warm 'fore I go out again. My eyes are poor, 
and I don't seem to find the furnace.' ' 

6. " Here it is ; " and the lady led her to the steam 
radiator, placed a chair, and showed her how to warm 
her feet. 

7. "' Well, now, isn't that nice ! " said the old 
woman, spreading her ragged mittens to dry. 
u Thank you, dear; this is comfortable, isn't it? 
I'm most froze to-day; bein' lame and not selling 
much makes me kind of downhearted." 

8. The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought a 
cup of tea and some sort of food, carried it herself 
to the old woman, and said as respectfully and kindly 
as if the poor woman had been dressed in silk and 
fur, " Won't you have a cup of hot tea ? It's very 
comforting such a day as this." 

9. " Sakes alive ! Do they give tea in this depot?" 
cried the old lady, in a tone of innocent surprise 
that made a smile go round the room, touching the 
gloomiest face like a stream of sunshine. "Well, 
now, this is just lovely," added the old lady, sipping 
away with a relish. " This does warm my heart." 

io. While she refreshed herself, telling her story 
meanwhile, the lady looked over the poor little wares 
in the basket, bought soap and pins, shoestrings and 
tape, and cheered the old soul by paying well for 
them. 
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n. As I watched her doing this, I thought what a 
sweet face she had, though I'd considered her rather 
plain before. I -felt dreadfully ashamed of myself 
that I had grimly shaken my head when the basket 
was offered to me ; and as I saw the look of interest, 
sympathy, and kindness come into the dismal faces 
all around me, I did wish that I had been the magi- 
cian to call it out. 




12. It was only a kind word and a friendly act, but 
somehow it brightened that dingy room wonderfully. 
It changed the faces of a dozen women, and I think 
it touched a dozen hearts, for I saw many eyes follow 
the plain, pale lady with sudden respect ; and when 
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the old woman got up to go, several persons beckoned 
to her and bought something, as if they wanted to 
repair their first negligence. 

13. Old beggar women are not romantic, neither 
are cups of tea, boot laces, and colored soap. There 
were no gentlemen present to be impressed with the 
lady's kind act, so it wasn't done for effect, and no 
possible reward could be received for it except the 
ungrammatical thanks of a ragged woman. 

14. But that simple little charity was as good as a 
sermon to those who saw it, and I think each traveler 
went on her way better for that half hour in the 
dreary station. 

16. I can testify that one of them did, and nothing 
but the emptiness of her purse prevented her from 
comforting the heart of every old woman she met 
for a week after. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words: 






so'fa 


poked (t) 


stti'pld 


shoe'strlngg 


fur'nS-qe 


prSached(t) 


grlm'ly 


ra'diatdr 


coun'tSr 


sSr'mon 


6f f6et' 


Im pa'tient ly 


slt'tgrg 


bgg'gar 


re p§ir' 


tin a 'ml a ble 


blinking 


rag'ged 


de'p& 


tin In'tSr fisting 


dlg'mal 


dln'gjr 


ben'S fit 


tin gram m&t'Ie al 



n. Words defined: (2) blfiak, cold and cheerless; (3) fSr- 
16rn', destitute; (3) pal'gy, a disease that prevents freedom oj 
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motion ; (3) mute'ly, silently ; (3) r6 ltic'tant, unwilling ; (9) 
In'n6qent, simple; (11) sym'pa thy, fellow-feeling; (11) magl'- 
cian (-shan), owe skilled in magic; (12) b€ck'6ned, moffe a sign; 
(12) ngg'llgence, omission of duty ; (13) r6 man 'tic, unreal, fan- 
ciful; (14) charity, ac* o/ kindness; (15) tfis'tl fy, tear witness. 

m. Word analysis: What syllable is common to each of 
these words: unamiable, uninteresting, ungrammatical ? In 
these words un is a prefix, and means not. 

Of what two words is each of the following made: any- 
thing, downhearted, meanwhile, shoestring ? Words made up 
in this way are called compound. 



XXVII. LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION. 

i. A gentleman once advertised for a boy to assist 
him in his office, and nearly fifty applied for the place. 
Out of the whole number, he in a short time chose 
one, and sent all the others away. 

2. " I should like to know/' said a friend, " on what 
ground you chose that boy. He had not a single 
recommendation with him/' " You are mistaken," 
said the gentleman ; " he had a great number. 

3. u He wiped his feet when he came in, and closed 
the door after him ; showing that he was orderly and 
tidy. He gave up his seat instantly to that lame old 
man ; showing that he was kind and thoughtful. He 
took off his cap when he came in, and answered my 
questions promptly and respectfully ; showing that he 
was polite. 
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4. " He lifted up the book which I had purposely 
laid on the floor, and placed it on the table, while all 
the others stepped over it, or shoved it aside ; showing 
that he was careful. And he waited quietly for his 
turn, instead of pushing the others aside; showing 
that he was modest. 

5. " When I talked with him, I noticed that his 
hair was in nice order, his clothes were carefully 
brushed, and his teeth as white as milk. When he 
wrote his name, I observed that his finger nails were 
clean, instead of being tipped with jet, like those of 
the handsome little fellow in the blue jacket. 

6. " Don't you call these letters of recommenda- 
tion ? I do ; and what I can tell about a boy by using 
my eyes for ten minutes, is worth more than all the 
fine letters he can bring me." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words: 

worth (wurth) shoved as slst' pur 'pose ly 

ti'dy tipped (t) applied' advgrtlged' 

6r'd8r ljr brushed (t) tYi6ught'fu\ rec 6m m6n da'ti6n 

n. "Word analysis: What syllable is common to each of 
these words: thoughtfully, promptly, respectfully, carefully, 
politely, kindly ? 

In these words the suffix ly means manner. Define each 
word thus, — kindly, in a kind manner. 

Words of this class are called adverbs, — they add to or 
limit the meaning of adjectives or verbs. 
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XXVIII. WEBSTER'S FIRST PLEA. 

i. When Daniel Webster was some ten or twelve 
years old, the vegetables in his father's garden were 
preyed upon by a wild animal. Daniel and his elder 
brother Ezekiel soon tracked the trespasser to a hole 
on the hillside. 

2. The hole was the home of a cunning old wood- 
chuck, or ground hog as the animal is called in some 
parts of the country. Having located the cause of the 
havoc made in the garden, the boys set to work to 
capture it. 

3. They made a trap, and in due time caught the 
woodchuck. The question then arose as to how they 
should dispose of the prisoner. 

4. " Here you are, old fellow, at last/' cried Ezekiel. 
" You've done mischief enough, Mr. Woodchuck, and 
now you shall die." 

5. "No, no ! " answered Daniel; " don't kill him ! 
Open the trap and let him go. He didn't mean to 
do any harm." 

6. And thus the boys disputed as to the fate of the 
woodchuck. As they could not agree, Daniel sug- 
gested that they refer the case to their father. Though 
Mr. Webster was a farmer in New Hampshire, he was 
also a judge in the County Court. 

7. "Well, my boys," said Mr. Webster, "I will act 
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as judge, and you shall be the counsel, and plead the 
case for and against the life and liberty of the dumb 
prisoner.' ' 

8. Ezekiel made the first plea. His argument was 
a strong one against all wild and destructive animals 
in general, and against this woodchuck in particular. 
He called attention to the damage which had been done 
already to the growing vegetables, and to the further 
mischief which might be done if the animal were set 
free. 

9. He referred to the fact that the woodchuck' s hide 
was of some value, but not at all equal to the damage 
done. Besides, if the animal were allowed to go free 
now, he would be more cunning than ever before, and 
so would likely never be captured again. 
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10. Ezekiel's argument was ready, strong, and con- 
vincing. It made a good impression on the father, 
who looked with pride on his son, and felt certain that 
a boy who could make such an argument would surely 
become a great lawyer. 

11. Daniel saw that his brother's plea had affected 
the judge. His large black eyes looked with pity on 
the timid animal in the trap. His heart swelled, and 
he appealed with eloquent words for the life and liberty 
of the captive. 

12. "God," said he, "made the woodchuck. He 
made him to live, and to enjoy his freedom in the fields 
and woods. God did not make the woodchuck or any- 
thing else in vain, and he has as much right to life as 
any other living thing. 

13. " The woodchuck is not fierce and destructive as 
the fox, the wolf, and many other wild animals. 
True, he had eaten a few vegetables, but these were 
as necessary to him as was the food upon our table to 
us ; so, on this account, he should not be punished 
with death. 

14. " God furnishes our food ; and shall we not 
spare a little for the dumb creature which has as 
much right to his small share of God's bounty as 
we have to our portion ? Besides, the woodchuck 
has never broken the laws of his nature, nor the 
laws of God, as man often does ; bub he has followed 
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the simple instincts which he received from the hand 
of his Creator. 

15. " Created by God's hand, he has a right from 
Him to life, to food, to liberty ; and we have no 
right to deprive him of any one of these. Look at 
this poor animal now, as he mutely pleads for that 
life which is as sweet to him as ours is to us. If we 
deprive him of that life which God gave and which 
once taken we cannot restore, we must expect a 
judgment for a cruel act." 

16. During this appeal the tears had started in the 
father's eyes, and at its close they were running 
down his cheeks. His father's heart was stirred 
within him, and he felt that God had blessed him 
in his children beyond the common lot of man. His 
pity and sympathy were actively awakened by the 
eloquent words of his son, and forgetting the judge 
in the man and the father, he sprang from his 
chair and exclaimed loudly, " Zeke ! Zeke ! Let that 
woodchuck go ! " 

17. And thus it was that Daniel Webster won his 
first case. In after life both he and his elder brother 
studied law. Ezekiel became a successful lawyer 
and eminent judge, and Daniel achieved the highest 
honors as lawyer, orator, and statesman. At his 
death, in 1852, he was considered one of the most 
illustrious men of his country and times. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



L New words: 



rSfeV 


law'yfir 


af f eet'ed 


Dan'I el 


r£ store' 


eoun'sel 


sym'pa thy 


E z6'kl el 


d$ prive' 


eoun'ty 


cr$ a'ted 


veg'£ ta ble§ 


dls p6§e' 


boun'ty 


el'6 quent 


de" strtic'tlve 


b£ y&nd' 


states'man 


ar'gd ment 


Im prfisslve 


hav'de 


gen'gr al 


em'I nent 


c6n vlnqlng 



II. "Words defined: (1) preyed upon, seized and devoured; 
(1) tr8s' pass 8r, one who violates another* s rights; (14) In'stlnets, 
natural impulses; (14) €r$a't5r, one who creates; specifically, 
the Supreme Being; (15) jiicf g 'ment, punishment; (17)6r'at5r, 
a fine public speaker; (17) il ltis'trl oils, famous. 



XXIX. FRANKLIN'S BOYHOOD. 

Benjamin Franklin was 
one of America's greatest 
men. Though he died in 
1790, his name is still hon- 
ored by all his countrymen. 

l. I was born in 
Boston, Mass., Janu- 
ary 17, 1706. My 
elder brothers were 
all put apprentices to 
different trades. I was 
put to the grammar 
school at eight years 
of age. I soon learned to write a good hand ; 
but failed entirely in arithmetic. 
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2. At ten years old I was taken to help my father 
in his business, which was that of a tallow chandler 
and soap-boiler. Accordingly, I was employed in 
cutting wicks for the candles, filling the molds for 
candles, attending the shop, and going errands. I 
disliked the trade, and had a strong inclination to 
go to sea ; but my father declared against it. 

3. But, residing near the water, I was much in it 
and on it. I learned to swim well and to manage 
boats.' When embarked with other boys, I was com- 
monly allowed to govern ; and on other occasions I 
was generally the leader among the boys and some- 
times led them into scrapes. One of these I will 
mention, as it shows an early public spirit, though 
not then justly conducted. 

4. There was a salt marsh which bounded part 
of the mill pond,* on the edge of which, at high 
water, we used to stand to fish for minnows. By 
much tramping we had made it a mere quagmire. 
My proposal was to build a wharf there for us to 
stand upon, and I showed my comrades a large heap 
of stones, which were intended for a new house near 
the marsh, and which would very well suit our 
purpose. 

5. Accordingly in the evening, when the work- 
men were gone home, I assembled a number of my 
playfellows, and we worked diligently like so many 
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emmets, sometimes two or three to a stone, till we 
brought them all to make our little wharf. 

6. The next morning the workmen were surprised 
at missing the stones which formed our wharf. 
Inquiry was made after the authors of this transfer : 
we were discovered, complained of, and corrected by 
our fathers. Though I demonstrated the utility of 
our work, mine convinced me that that which was 
not honest could not be truly useful, 

7. I continued thus employed in my father's busi- 
ness for two years, that is, till I was twelve years 
old. But my dislike to the trade continuing, my 
father took me to walk with him. 

8. We saw joiners, bricklayers, and other mechan- 
ics at their work. My father wished to observe my 
inclination, and to fix it on some trade or profession 
that would keep me on land. It has ever since been 
a pleasure to me to see good workmen handle their 
tools. 

9. From my infancy I was passionately fond of read- 
ing, and all the money that came into my hands was 
laid out in purchasing books. This bookish inclina- 
tion at length determined my father to make me a 
printer, though he had already one son, James, of that 
profession. 

10. In 1717 my brother James returned from En- 
gland with a press and letters, to set up his business 
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in Boston. I liked it much better than that of my 
father, but still had a hankering for the sea. In a 
little time I made great progress in the business, and 
became a useful hand to my brother. 

11. I now had access to better books. An acquaint- 
ance with the apprentices of booksellers enabled me 
sometimes to borrow a small one, which I was careful 
to return soon, and clean. Often I sat up in my 
chamber reading the greatest part of the night, when 
the book was borrowed in the evening and to be 
returned in the morning, lest it should be found miss- 

mg. — Abridged from "Franklin's Autobiography." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



L New words : 








inoldg 


6m barked 


'00 


entirely 


Bos'ton 


wicks 


gov'Srn 




c6n duct'ed 


Ben'ja niln 


scrapes 


inen'tion 




edr r6ct'8d 


a rlth'ine" tic 


tal'low 


mIn'n6to§ 




re" §Id'Ing 


dll'I gently 


cham'ber 


a%'th<5r§ 




In quir'jr 


pur'chas Ing 


grain 'mar 


trans/fer 




me* e&an'Ies 


pro feVsion 


man 'age 


pr6g'r6ss 




book'sell 6r§ 


paVsion&tety 



H Words defined : (1) ap pren'tl q6§, persons who are bound 
to serve employers for a term of years for the purpose of learn- 
ing trades; (2) chan'dlgr, a dealer in candles or other articles; 
(2) In ell na'tion, a leaning, a tendency; (4) quag'mire, soft, wet, 
miry land; (5) as seni'bled, called together; (5) 6m'm6ts, ants; 
(6) dem'6n stra ted, proved; (6) ft till ty, usefidness; (9) bookish, 
given to reading; (10) han'kSrlng, longing for; (11) ac'c^ss, 
means of securing. 
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XXX. LEARNING TO -WRITE PROSE. 
From " Franklin's Autobiogbapht." 

1. As prose writing has been of great use to me in 
the course of my life, and was a principal means of 
my advancement, I shall tell you how I acquired what 
little ability I may be supposed to have in that way. 

2. About this time, I met with an odd volume of 
the " Spectator." l I had never before seen any of 
them. I bought it, read it over and over, and was 
much delighted with it. I thought the writing excel- 
lent, and wished if possible to imitate it. 

3. With that in view, I took some of the papers, 
and making short hints of the sentiments in each 
sentence, laid them by a few days. Then, without 
looking at the book, I tried to complete the papers 
again. I tried to express each hinted sentiment at 
length, and as fully as it had been expressed before, 
in any suitable words that should occur to me. 

4. Then I compared my " Spectator " with the origi- 
nal, discovered some of my faults, and corrected them. 
But I found I wanted a stock of words, or a readiness 
in recollecting and using them, which I thought I 
should have had before this time if I had gone on 
.making verses. Therefore, I took some of the tales 

1 Spee ta't(5r, a series of famous articles published in England from 
1711 to 1714 ; their authors were Joseph Addison and Richard Steele. 
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in the " Spectator," and turned them into verse. After 
a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, I 
turned them back again. 

5. I also sometimes jumbled my collection of hints 
into confusion, and, after some weeks, endeavored to 
reduce them into the best order before I began to form 
the full sentences and complete the subject. This was 
to teach me method in the arrangement of the thought. 

6. The time I allotted for writing exercises and for 
reading was at night, or before work began in the 
morning. Now it was, that being on some occasion 
made ashamed of my ignorance in figures, which I had 
twice failed learning when at school, I took a book on 
arithmetic, and went through the whole by myself with 
the greatest ease. 

7. My brother had, in 1720 or 1721, begun to print 
a newspaper. It was the second that appeared in 
America, and was called the New England Courant. 
I was employed to carry the papers to the customers, 
after having worked in composing the types, and print- 
ing off the sheets. 

8. My brother had some ingenious men among his 
friends,.who amused themselves by writing little pieces 
for this paper, which gained it credit and made it more 
in demand. These gentlemen often visited us, and, 
hearing their conversation, I was excited to try my 
hand among them. 
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9. But, being still a boy, and suspecting that my 
brother would object to printing anything of mine in 
his paper, if he knew it to be mine, I disguised my 
hand. I wrote an anonyihous paper and put it at 
night under the door of the printing house. It was 
found in the morning, and communicated to his friends 
when they called in as usual. They read it in my 
hearing, and I had the exquisite pleasure of finding 
it met with their approbation. 

10. I suppose that I was rather lucky in my 
judges, and that they were not really so very good 
as I believed them to be. Encouraged by this 
attempt, I wrote and sent in the same way to the 
press several other pieces that were equally approved. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 




I. New words : 






typeg re" duqe' 


ex'qel lent 


3d vanqe 'ment 


mgth'od at tempt' 


Ig'n6 ranqe 


a bill ty 


v6l'ume &p proved' 


stilt' a ble 


eiis'tom 6r§ . 


hlnt'ed ftc quired' 


Im'I tate 


stls peet'Ing 


credit dls gtnged' 


rfiad'I n6ss 


fix'Sr Ql§ e§ 


sen'tenqe €ow rant' 


jum'bled 


e6n vSr sa'tion 



II. Words defined: (3) sen'tl ments, thoughts; (4) 6 rlg'I- 
nal, genuine; (4) ree 61 leet'Ing, remembering; (5) ednfu'sion 
(-zhun), disorder; (5) en dgav'Ored, tried; (6) all6t'ted, set 
apart; (7) c6m po§1ng, setting; (8) In gSn'ious (-yus), possessed 
of genius, skillful; (9) c6m mu'nl ea ted, given; (9) ex 'qui site 
(gks'kwl zlt), keen, extreme; (9) ap pr6 ba'tion, approval; (9) 
a nSn'jr moils, without name. 
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FABLES AND ALLEGORIES. 

XXXI. WHO HOLDETH UP THE SKY? 

i. From the grass a Daisy looked, 
And with a glance quite shy, 
" Oh, dear Miss Rose," she asked, 
" Do you hold up the sky ? " 

2. " Dear Daisy/' said the Rose, 

u I cannot reach so high ; 
And very far above me 
Is the blue and lovely sky ; 

3. " But if you wish to know, 

To find out I will try ; 
For maybe 'tis the Fir tree . 
That's holding up the sky." 

4. Then the Rose to the Fir tree 

Upraised her radiant eye, 
And said with a blush, " Good sir, 
Do you hold up the sky ? " 

5. The Fir tree shook his head, 

And answered with a sigh, 
" Oh, no, indeed, sweet Rose, 
It surely is not L" 
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6. And then he asked the Elm, 

Who stood to him quite nigh ; 
The Elm her branches waved, 
And said, u It is not I ; 

7. " But a Mountain very tall, 

In the distance, I espy ; 
And on his shoulders rests, 
I think, the wondrous sky." 

8. And the Elm tree sent the Wind, 

And the Wind did swiftly hie, 
And said : " Your highness, sir, 
Do you hold up the sky ? " 

9. Returned the Mountain, " Who would 

Into these secrets pry ? 
I've stood here many an age, 
But I never touched the sky." 

io. " Sweet Daisy," sighed the Rose, 
" I fear before we die 
We never shall find out 
Who holdeth up the sky." 

n. But as she spoke, a Bird 
So far above did fly, 
They thought he surely touched 
That very same blue sky. 
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12. When flew the little Bird 

To the Fir tree by and by, 
They asked, " Oh, tell us, please, 
Who holdeth up the sky." 

13. Perched on the swinging bough. 

Then sang the happy Bird, 
While Elm and Fir and Mountain 
And Rose and Daisy heard : 

14. " Tis He who made the Daisy, 

And He who made the Rose ; 
. Tis He who made the Fir tree, 
The Elm, and all that grows ; 

15. " 'Tis He who made the Mountain, 

And made the Bird to fly — 
The good and Heavenly Father, 
Who holdeth up the sky." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. Pronounce : hie, pry, 6s py', sS'crSts, hold'fith, won'drotis, 
ftp raised', heav'en If. 

n. Questions: What words in stanzas 5 and 6 rhyme? 
How many syllables in each line of these stanzas ? 

What differences are there between prose and poetry ? 

What reason can you give for using a capital letter in writ- 
ing each of these words in the lesson above : He, Heavenly, 
Father, Rose, Daisy, Elm, Fir, Mountain. 
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XXXII. THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. , 

By Mary Howitt. ' 

I 

1. " Will you walk into my parlor ? " i 

Said a spider to a fly ; 
" 'Tis the prettiest little parlor 

That ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlor 

Is up a winding stair, 
And I have many pretty things 

To show you when you're there." 

2. " no, no," said the little fly, 

" To ask me is in vain ; 
For who goes up your winding stair 
Can ne'er come down again." 

3. " I'm sure you must be weary 

With soaring up so high ; 
Will you rest upon my little bed ? " 

Said the spider to the fly. 
" There are pretty curtains drawn around ; 

The sheets are fine and thin ; 
And if you like to rest awhile, 

I'll snugly tuck you in." 

4. " no, no," said the little fly, 

" For I've often heard it said 



i 
k 
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They never, never wake again, 
Who sleep upon your bed." 

5. Said the cunning spider to the fly, 

" Dear friend, what shall I do 
To prove the warm affection 

I've always felt for you ? 
I have, within my pantry, 

Good store of all that's nice ; 
I'm sure you're very welcome — 

Will you please to take a slice ? " 

6. " no, no," said the little fly, 

" Kind sir, that cannot be ; 
I've heard what's in your pantry, 
And I do not wish to see." 

7. " Sweet creature," said the spider, 

"You're witty and you're wise ; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, 

How brilliant are your eyes. 
I have a little looking-glass 

Upon my parlor shelf ; 
If you'll step in one moment, dear, 

You shall behold yourself." 

8. " I thank you, gentle sir," she said, 

" For what you're pleased to say, 
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And bidding you good morning now, 
I'll call another day." 

9. The spider turned him round about, 

And went into his den, 
For well he knew the silly fly 

Would soon be back again ; 
So he wove a subtile web 

In a little corner sly, 
And set his table ready 

To dine upon the fly. 

10. He went out to his door again, 

And merrily did sing, 
" Come hither, hither, pretty fly, 

With pearl and silver wing ; 
Your robes are green and purple, 

There's a crest upon your head ; 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright, 

But mine are dull as lead." 

n. Alas, alas ! how very soon 

This silly little fly, 
Hearing his wily, flattering words, 

Came slowly flitting by ; 
With buzzing wings she hung aloft, 

Then near and nearer drew — 
Thought only of her brilliant eyes, 

And green and purple hue ; 
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12. Thought only of her crested head — 

Poor foolish thing ! At last 
Up jumped the cunning spider, 

And fiercely held her fast. 
He dragged her up his winding stair, 

Into his dismal den 
Within his little parlor — but 

She ne'er came out again. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L New words : 

wlt'ty dragged bld'dlng sOar'Ing 

pan'try alSft' fllt'tlng btizz'Ing 

n. 'Words defined: (5) affeVtion, love f kind feeling; 
(7) gawz'y, thin and light as gauze; (7) bShold', look at; 
(9) stib'tlle, thin, delicate; (10) er6st, ornament; (11) wil'y, 
cunning, tricky ; (11) flat r t6r Ing, praising falsely, 

XtL Question: What lesson do you think the author of 
this fable wished to teach? 



XXXIII. THE LION AND THE ECHO. 

1. Once through the wood a lion prowled, 

And in pursuit of booty growled ; 
An echo from a distant hill, 

Sent back the growl, both clear and shrill. 

2. " Who dares come here ? This wood is mine ! " 

His highness cried. Says echo, " Mine ! " 
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" Thine," says the lion j " who art thou ? " 
Echo sternly cried, "Who art thou?" 

3. " I'd have you know I'm master here ! " 

Then answer came, " I'm master here ! " 
" Come forth," says lion ; " show thyself." 
And echo answered, " Show thyself ! " 

4. And now the beast on vengeance bent, 

Sent up a roar and forth he went ; 
He roamed the forest, far and near 
In vain, — no rival did appear. 

5. At last a fox, who watched the while, 

Addressed the monarch with a smile : 
u My liege, before you farther go, 

Should you not seek the truth to know ? 

6. " Indeed, this phantom that you hear, 

That so alarms your royal ear, 
Is not a rival of your throne, — 

Its voice and fears are all your own." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L New words : 

shrill ri'val m6n'&rc& pursuit' 

growled boot'y stSrn'lJ vgnge'anQe 

n. "Words defined: (5) while, time; (5) ltege, lord, monarch; 
(6) ph&n'tom, a mere fancy; (6) roy'al, kingly. 
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XXXIV. THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL. 

i. The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter " Little prig." 

2. Bun replied : 

" You are doubtless very big, 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year, 
And a sphere ; 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 

3. " If I am not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry : 

Fll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put ; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, . 

Neither can you crack a nut." 



— R. W. Emerson. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



L 'Words defined: (1) prig, a pert, conceited fellow; (2) 
Btin, a contracted form of " bunny" a pet name for a squirrel 
or rabbit; (2) sphere(sfer), globe, world; (2) disgrace', shame, 
dishonor; (3) t&l'ents, abilities. 
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XXXV. HOW THE CLIFF WAS CLAD. 
By Bjornstjerne Bjornson (Born in Norway, December 8, 1832). 

This tale belongs to the class of literature called allegory. In it 
the author treats objects in nature, such as trees, brooks, and animals, 
as if they were endowed with thought and the power of speech. They 
are represented as so speaking and acting as to present to the reader 
a lesson in regard to conduct and character. 

This selection is taken from a novel called " Arne." In a graceful 
and simple manner it brings home to the reader the lesson of patience 
and perseverance. 

1. Between two cliffs lay a deep ravine, with a 
full stream rolling heavily through it over bowlders 
and rough ground. It was high and steep, and one 
side was bare, save at the foot, where clustered a 
thick, fresh wood, so close to the stream that the 
mist from the water lay upon the foliage in spring 
and autumn. The trees stood looking upwards and 
forwards, unable to move either way. 

2. " What if we were to clothe the Cliff ? " said 
the Juniper one day to the foreign Oak that stood 
next him. The Oak looked down to find out who 
was speaking, and then looked up again without 
answering a word. The Stream worked so hard that 
it grew white ; the Northwind rushed over the ravine ; 
and the bare Cliff hung heavily over and felt cold. 

3. "What if we were to clothe the Cliff ?" said 
the Juniper to the Fir on the other side. 

4. "Well, if anybody is to do it, I suppose we 
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must," replied the Fir, stroking his beard ; " what 
dost thou think?" he added, looking over to the 
Birch. 

5. "In God's name, let us clothe it," answered the 
Birch, glancing timidly towards the Cliff, which hung 
over her so heavily that she felt as if she could 
scarcely breathe. And thus, although they were but 
three, they agreed to clothe the Cliff. The Juniper 
went first. 

6. When they had gone a little way they met the 
Heather. The Juniper seemed as though he meant 
to pass her by. " Nay, let us take the Heather with 
us," said the Fir. So on went the Heather. Soon 
the Juniper began to slip. " Lay hold on me," said 
the Heather. The Juniper did so, and where there • 
was only a little crevice the Heather put in one 
finger, and where she had got in one finger the 
Juniper put in his whole hand. They crawled and 
climbed, the Fir, heavily, behind with the Birch. 
" It is a work of charity," said the Birch. 

7. But the Cliff began to ponder what little things 
these could be that came clambering up it. ,And 
when it had thought over this a few hundred years, 
it sent down a little Brook to see about it. It was 
just spring flood, and the Brook rushed on till she 
met the Heather. 

8. " Dear, dear Heather, canst thou not let me pass ? 
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I am so little/' said the Brook. The Heather, being 
very busy, only raised herself a little, and worked 
on. The Brook slipped under her, and ran onwards. 
9. "Dear, dear Juniper, canst thou not let me 
pass ? I am so little/' said the Brook. The Juniper 
glanced sharply at her ; but as thfc Heather had let 
her pass, he thought he might do so as well. The 
Brook slipped under him, and ran on till she came 
where the Fir stood panting on a crag. 

10. " Dear, dear Fir, canst thou not let me pass ? 
I am so little," the Brook said, fondly kissing the Fir 
on his foot. The Fir felt bashful and let her pass. 
But the Birch made way before the Brook asked. 

n. " He, he, he/' laughed the Brook, as she grew 
larger. "Ha, ha, ha," laughed the Brook again, 
pushing Heather and Juniper, Fir and Birch forwards 
and backwards, up and down on the great crags. 

12. It was clear the Cliff did not wish to be clad. 
The Heather felt so vexed that she turned green 
again, and then she went on. " Never mind ; take 
courage ! " said the Heather. 

13. The Juniper sat up to look at the Heather, and 
at last he rose to his feet. He scratched his head, 
and then he too went on again, and clutched so firmly, 
that he thought the Cliff could not help feeling it. 
" If thou wilt not take me, then I will take thee," 
said he. 
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14. The Fir bent his toes a little to feel if they 
were whole, lifted one foot, which he found all 
right, then the other, which was all right, too, and 
then both feet. He first examined the path he had 
come, then where he had been lying, and at last 
where he had to go. Then he strode onwards, just 
as though he had never fallen. The Birch had been 
splashed very badly, but now she got up and made 
herself tidy. And so they went rapidly on, upwards 
and sideways, in sunshine and rain. 

is. " But what in the world is all this ? " said the 
Cliff, when the summer sun shone, the dewdrops 
glittered, the birds sang, the wood mouse squeaked, 
the hare bounded, and the weasel hid and screamed 
among the trees. 

16. Then the day came when the Heather could 
peep over the Cliff's edge. " dear me ! " said she, 
and over she went. 

17. " What is it the Heather sees, dear ? " said the 
Juniper, and came forwards till he, too, could peep 
over. " Dear me !" he cried, and over he went. 

18. "What's the matter with the Juniper to-day?" 
said the Fir, taking long strides in the hot sun. 
Soon he, too, by standing on tiptoe could peep over. 
"Ah!" — every branch and prickle stood on end 
with astonishment. He strode onwards, and over 
he went. 
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19. "What is it they all see, and not I?" said the 
Birch. " Ah ! " said she, putting her head over, 
"there is a whole forest, both of Fir and Heather, 
and Juniper and Birch, waiting for us on the plain ;" 
and her leaves trembled in the sunshine till the 
dewdrops fell. 

" This conies of reaching forwards,' ' said the 
Juniper. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words: 

dost tip'ward§ cltitohed(t) canst 

strode back'wardg squeaked(t) bash'ful 

clothe t6'ward§ splashed(t) stroking 

n. 'Words defined: (1) ra vine', a deep and narrow hollow; 
(1) bowl'dgr, a large stone rounded by the* action of water; 
(1) foil age, the leaves and flowers of trees and plants; (2) Jti'nl- 
p8r, an evergreen tree or shrub; (6) Heath'Sr, a loiv evergreen 
shrub; (6) creVlqe, a narrow opening, a crack; (7) pOn'dSr, 
think; (9) crag, a steep rock, a cliff; (12) clad, clotlied; (14) 
ti'dy, neat and orderly; (15) wea'gel, a slender, flesh-eating 
animal, 

IIL "Word analysis: Separate into simple words the follow- 
ing compound words: sideways, sunshine, tiptoe, dewdrops, 
anybody, warlike, forefathers, cupboard, playmate. 

The form and meaning of simple or root words are modified 
by the use of Prefixes and Suffixes ; the words thus formed are 

called DERIVATIVES. 

Separate into root, prefix or suffix, each of the following 
derivative words: warmed, warmer, warming, warmly, armed, 
arming, unarmed, patiently, impatiently, rested, resting, rest- 
less, restful, restlessly, restfully. 
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XXXVI. WHAT THE SWALLOWS DID. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

This selection is an allegory in which bird-life is treated imagina- 
tively in order to show how our duties to others may be lost sight of 
if the mind be too much centered upon self. In the lesson man is 
shown to himself as he would appear to the lower animals if they were 
endowed with reason. 

It might be well to compare this allegory with the lessons which 
begin on pages 88 and 91 of this book, both of which were written by the 
same author. In the former lessons the instruction is based on a 
simple and direct narrative of what occurred ; while all the occurrences 
of this lesson are purely imaginary. 

Miss Alcott was born in German- 
town, Pa., November 29, 1833, and 
died in Boston, March 6, 1888. Her 
father was A. Bronson Alcott, one of 
the most noted educators of New 
England during the first half of the 
century. She was at one time a 
teacher, and, during the Civil War, 
a hospital nurse. For many years her 
chief work was that of a writer of 
books and stories for young people. 

" Little Women " was the first of 
her works to win special praise, and 
it is probably the most popular of all that she has written. Her 
" Flower Fables" treats of the life of plants in a way similar to the 
treatment of bird-life in this selection. 

i. A man lay on a pile of new-made hay in a 
great barn, looking up at the swallows that darted 
and twittered above him. He envied the cheerful 
little creatures, for he wasn't a happy man, though 
he had many friends, much money, and the beautiful 
gift of writing songs that everybody loved to sing. 
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2. He had lost his wife and little child, and would 
not be comforted ; but lived alone and went about 
with such a gloomy face that no one liked to speak 
to him. He took no notice of friends and neigh- 
bors ; used his money neither for himself nor others ; 
found no beauty in the world, no happiness any- 
where ; and wrote such sad songs it made one's heart 
ache to sing them. 

3. As he lay alone on the sweet-smelling hay, with 
the afternoon sunshine streaming in and the busy 
birds chirping overhead, he said sadly to himself — 

"Happy swallows, I wish I were one of you; 
for you have no pains or sorrows, and your cares are 
very light. All summer you live gayly together ; and 
when winter comes you fly away to the lovely South, 
unseparated still. " 

4. " Neighbors, do you hear what that lazy creature 
down there is saying ? " cried a swallow, peeping over 
the edge of her nest and addressing several others who 
sat on a beam near by. 

5. " We hear, Mrs. Skim; and quite agree with 
you that he knows very little about us and our affairs,' ' 
answered one of the swallows with a sprightly chirp 
like a scornful laugh. " We work harder than he does 
any day. Did he build his own house, I should like 
to know ? Does he get his daily bread for himself ? 
How many of his neighbors does he help ? How much 
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of the world does he see, and who is the happier for 
his being alive ? " 

6. " Cares, indeed ! " cried another ; " I wish he'd 
undertake to feed and teach my brood. Much he 
knows about the anxieties of a parent ! " And the 
little mother bustled away to get supper for the young 
ones, whose bills were always gaping wide. 

7. " Sorrows we have too," softly sighed the fourth 
swallow. " He would not envy me if he knew how 
my nest fell, and all my children were killed ; how my 
dear husband was shot, and my old mother died of 
fatigue on our spring journey from the South." 

8. " Dear Neighbor Dart, he would envy you if he 
knew how patiently you bear your troubles ; how ten- 
derly you help us with our little ones ; how cheerfully 
you serve your friends ; how faithfully you love your 
lost mate ; and how trustfully you wait to meet him 
again in a lovelier country than the South." 

9. As Skim spoke, she leaned down from her nest 
to kiss her neighbor, and as the little beaks met, the 
other birds gave a grateful and approving murmur ; 
for Neighbor Dart was much beloved by all the inhab- 
itants of Twittertown. 

10. "I for my part don't envy him," said Gossip 
Wing, who was fond of speaking her mind. " Men 
and women call themselves superior beings ; but upon 
my word, I think they are vastly inferior to us ! Now 
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look at that man, and see how he wastes his life. 
There never was any one with a better chance for 
doing good ; and yet he mopes and dawdles his time 
away most shamefully." 

11. "Ah ! he has had a great sorrow, and it is hard to 
be gay with a heavy heart and empty home ; so don't 
be too severe, Sister Wing/' and the white tie of the 
little widow's cap was stirred by a long sigh as Mrs. 
Dart glanced up at the nook where her nest once stood. 

12. " No, my dear, I won't ; but really I do get out 
of patience when I see so much real misery which that 
man might help if he'd only forget himself. a little. 
It's my opinion he'd be much happier than he now is, 
wandering about with a dismal face and a sour temper." 

13. " I quite agree with you, and I dare say he'd 
thank any one for telling him how he may find com- 
fort. Poor soul ! I wish he could understand me, 
for I sympathize with him, and would gladly help him 
if I could." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. . 
I. New 'words: 

aefte btis'rted en'vled tin d6r take' 

brood wld'ow sc6rn'ful shame 'fully, 

beaks nilg'Sry" vast'ly tin sep 'a rated 

n. "Words defined: (5) sprujftt'ly, gay, lively; (6) anxi'eties 
(Sng zi'e tlz), cares, troubles; (10) sup6'rI5r, higher; (10) Inf6 r - 
rI5r, lower; (10) daw/dle§, wastes time, trifles; (13) sjhn'pa thlze, 
have sympathy for, pity. 
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XXXVII. WHAT THE SWALLOWS DID (Continued). 

1. As she spoke, kind-hearted Widow Dart skimmed 
by him with a friendly chirp, which did comfort him ; 
for, being a poet, he could understand them, and lay 
listening, well pleased while the little gossips chat- 
tered on together. 

2. " I am so tied at home just now that I know 
nothing of what is going on, except what bits of news 
Skim brings me ; so I enjoy your chatter immensely. 
I'm interested in your views on this subject, and beg 
you'll tell me what you'd have that man do to better 
himself," said Mrs. Skim, settling herself on her eggs 
with an attentive air. 

3. " Well, my dear, I'll tell you, for I've seen a 
deal of the world arid any one is welcome to my ex- 
perience," replied Mrs. Wing, in an important manner, 
for she was proud of her " views " and very fond of 
talking. " In my daily flights about the place, I see 
a great deal of poverty and trouble, and often wish I 
could lend a hand. Now, this man has plenty of 
money and time, and he might do more good than I 
can tell if he'd only set about it. Because he is what 
they call a poet is no reason he should go moaning up 
and down, as if he had nothing to do but make songs. 
We sing, but we work also, and are wise enough to 
see the necessity of both, thank goodness! " 
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4. "Yes, indeed we do," cried all the birds in a 
chorus; for several more had stopped to hear what 
was going on. 

5. " Now, what I say is this," continued Mrs. Wing, 
impressively : " If I were that man, I'd make myself 
useful at once. There is poor little Will getting more 
and more lame every day because his mother can't 
send him where he can be cured. A trifle of that 
man's money would do it, and he ought to give it. 
Old Father Winter is half starved, alone there in his 
miserable hovel, and no one thinks of the good old 
man. Why don't that lazy creature take him home 
and care for him, the little while he has to live ? 
Pretty Nell is working day and night to support her 
father, and is too proud to ask help, though her health 
and courage are going fast. That man might make 
hers the gayest heart alive by a little help. 

6. " There in a lonely garret lives a young man 
studying his life away, longing for books and a teacher. 
The man has a library full, and might keep the poor 
boy from despair by a little help and a friendly word. 
He mourns for his own lost baby: I advise him to 
adopt the orphan whom nobody will own, and who 
lies wailing all day on the poorhouse floor. Yes ; if 
he wants to forget sorrow and find peace, let him fill 
his empty heart and home with such as these, and life 
won't seem dark to him any more." 
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7. "Dear me! how well you express yourself. 
Mrs. Wing ! it's quite a pleasure to hear you, and I 
heartily wish some persons could hear you ; it would 
do them a deai of good," said Mrs. Skim, while her 
husband gave an approving nod as he dived off the 
beam and vanished through the open doors. 

8. " I know it would comfort that man to do these 
things, for I have tried the same cure in my small 
way and found great satisfaction in it," began little 
Madam Dart in her soft voice ; but Mrs. Wing broke 
in, saying with a pious expression of countenance : 

9. "I flew into church one day and sat on the 
organ, enjoying the music, for every one was singing, 
and I joined in, though I didn't know the air. 
Opposite me were two great tablets with golden 
letters on them. I can read a little — thanks to my 
friend, the Learned Raven — and so I spelled out 
some of the words. One was ' Love thy Neighbor '-; 
and, as I sat there looking down on the people, I 
wondered how they could see those words week after 
week and yet pay so little heed to them. Goodness 
knows, I don't consider myself a perfect bird; far 
from it, for I know I am a poor, erring fowl ; but 1 
may say I do love my Neighbor, though I am an 
inferior creature." And Mrs. Wing bridled up as if 
she enjoyed the phrase immensely. 

io. " Indeed you do, Gossip," cried Dart and Skim; 
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for Wing was an excellent bird in spite of the good 
opinion she had of herself. 

11. " Thank you ; well, then, such being the known 
fact, I may give advice on the subject as one having 
authority ; and, if it were possible, I'd give that man 
a bit of my mind." 

12. " You have, madam, you have ; and I shall not 
forget it. Thank you, Neighbors, and good night," 
said the man as he left the barn, with the first smile 
on his face which it had worn for many days. 

13. " Mercy on us ! I do believe the creature heard 
every word we said ! " cried Mrs. Wing nearly tum- 
bling off her beam in her surprise. 

14. " He certainly did, so I'm glad I was guarded 
in my remarks," replied Mrs. Skim, laughing at her 
neighbor's dismay. 

is. " Dear me ! dear me ! what did I say ? " cried 
Mrs. Wing in a great twitter. 

16. " You spoke with more than your usual blunt- 
ness, and some of your expressions were rather strong, 
I must confess ; but I don't think any harm will 
come of it. We are of too little consequence for our 
criticisms or opinions to annoy him," said Mrs. Dart, 
consolingly. 

17. "I don't know that, Ma'am," returned Mrs. 
Wing, sharply, for she was much ruffled and out of 
temper. " A cat may look at a king, and a bird 
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may teach a man, if the bird is the wisest. He may 
destroy my nest, and take my life ; but I feel that 
I have done my duty, and I shall meet my affliction 
with a firmness which will be an example to that 
indolent, ungrateful man." 

18. In spite of her boasted firmness, Mrs. Wing 
dropped her voice and peeped over the beam to be 
sure the man was gone before she called him names ; 
and then flew away to discover what he meant to do 
about it. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L New worda: 

sub'jfict 

eAo'riis 

dr'gan 

tab'lets 

meVcjf 

IL "Worda defined: (5) h6v'8l, a small, mean house; (6) 
dr'phan, a child whose father and mother are not living, or a child 
who has but one parent living; (7) v&n'Ished (t), disappeared; 
(8) coun'tfc nance, face; (9) 6p'p6§Ite, facing; (9) Srr'Ing, 
sinning, wrong-doing; (9) brl'dled up, held up the Jiead and 
moved the chin as an expression of pride; (9) phrase (fraz), 
expression; (11) awthSr'Jty, rightful power; (14) dismay', 
fright; (16) eSn'se" qufince, value, importance; (17) In'ddlent, 
lazy, 

UL "Word analysis: Give the meanings of the following 
derivative words : cheerfully, trustfully, faithfully, shamefully, 
consolingly, impressively, unseparated, ungrateful, goodness, 
bluntness, firmness, (-ness, state of being). 



de" spair' 


pdV8r ty 


mls/er a ble 


e6n ffiss' 


H'br& ry 


6x pe'rl ence 


tonoy' 


crlt'I cl§m§ 


ne"cfis'slty 


re" marks' 


af fllc'ti6n 


sat Is fae'tion 


ruffled 


tin gr£te'ful 


c6n soling ly 
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XXXVIII. BUCKWHEAT. 
Br Hans- Christian Andebsen. 

The pupil should compare this story, written by a great Danish 
author, with that of the Norwegian author, on page 118. It will be 
noted that both authors desire to present important moral lessons. 
The Danish writer is more simple and direct in his treatment, and in 
this simplicity lies one of Ins great charms. 

Andersen is the most widely known of all Danish writers. His 
imaginative stories for children, which have been translated into all 
the languages of modern Europe, have given delight to countless 
young people. A sketch of his life and a picture of his beautiful 
statue, which has been erected by his countrymen in one of the great 
parks in Chicago, can be found in the Third Reader of this series. 

i. Very often after a thunder storm, a field of 
buckwheat appears blackened and singed, as if a 
flame of fire had passed over it. The country people 
say that this appearance is caused by lightning ; but I 
will tell you what the sparrow says, and the sparrow 
heard it from an old willow tree that grows near a 
field of buckwheat. 

2. The willow is a large and venerable tree, though 
a little crippled by age. The trunk has been split, 
and out of the crevice grass and brambles grow. 
The tree bends forward slightly, and the branches 
hang quite down to the ground just like green hair. 

3. Grain grows in all the surrounding fields; not 
only rye and barley, but oats, — pretty oats that, 
when ripe, look like a number of little golden canary 
birds sitting on a bough. The grain has a smiling 
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look, and the heaviest and richest heads bow low as 
if in pious humility. 

4. Once there was also a field of buckwheat, and 
this field was exactly opposite to the old willow tree. 
The buckwheat did not bend like the other grains, 
but raised its head proudly and stiffly on the stem. 
"I am as valuable as any other grain/' said he, "and 
I am much handsomer. My flowers are as beauti- 
ful as the bloom of the apple blossoms, and it is a 
pleasure to look at them. Do you know of anything 
prettier than we are, you old willow tree ? " 

5. And the willow nodded his head as if he would 
say, "Indeed I do." But the buckwheat spread 
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itself out with pride and said, " Stupid tree ! He is 
so old that grass grows out of his body." 

6. There arose a very terrible storm. All the 
flowers folded their leaves together, or bowed their 
little heads, while the storm passed over them ; but 
the buckwheat stood erect in its pride. " Bow your 
head as we do," said the flowers. 

7. "I have no occasion to do so," replied the 
buckwheat. 

8. " Bow your head as we do," cried the grains ; 
" the angel of the storm is coming ; his wings spread 
from the sky above to* the earth beneath. He will 
strike you down before you can cry for mercy." 

9. " I will not bow my head," said the buckwheat. 
10. "Close your flowers and bend your leaves," 

said the old willow tree. " Do not look at the light- 
ning when the cloud bursts; even men can not do 
that. In a flash of lightning, heaven opens and we 
can look in ; but the sight will strike even human 
beings blind. What then must happen to us, who 
only grow out of the earth, and are so inferior to 
them, if we venture to do so?" 

li. "Inferior, indeed!" said the buckwheat. "Now 
I intend to have a peep into heaven." Proudly and 
boldly he looked up, while the lightning flashed across 
the sky as if the whole world were in flames. 

12. When the dreadful storm had passed, the flowers 
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and the grain raised their drooping heads in the pure, 
still air, refreshed by the rain; but the buckwheat 
lay like a weed in the field, burnt to blackness by 
the lightning. The branches of the old willow tree 
rustled in the wind, and large water drops fell from 
his green leaves as if the old willow were weeping. 

13. Then the sparrows asked why he was weeping, 
when all around seemed so cheerful. "See," they 
said, " how the sun shines, and the clouds float in the 
blue sky. Do you not smell the sweet perfume from 
flower and bush ? Why do you weep, old tree ? " 

14. Then the willow told them of the haughty pride 
of the buckwheat, and of the punishment which fol- 
lowed in consequence. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L New worda : 

singed crlp'pled sp&r'rdw? btlck'wheat 

&r6ct' allghtlf relate' val'uable 

n. "Worda defined: (2) vSn'Srable, worthy of honor and 
respect; (2) br&m 'bleg, plants like the blackberry or raspberry; 
(3) hu mill ty, the state of being humble, modest ; (12) re" f r8shed'(t), 
made fresh again; (14) h&ugh'tf, overbearing. 

m. Suggestions : In reading this lesson, what tone of voice 
should be used in the first three paragraphs? Why should 
the tones be varied in reading the fourth paragraph? Can 
you express by the tones and inflection of the voice, the feeling 
of pride and contempt shown by the buckwheat in para- 
graph 11 ? 
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XXXIX. THE DARNING NEEDLE. 
By Hans Christian Andersen. 

This story shows how the author's genius enables him to turn the 
most trivial event to good account. In a humorous and interesting 
way, the broken and worthless darning needle is made to prove to us 
how foolish are human pride and vanity. 

i. There was once a darning needle who* thought 
herself so fine that she fancied she must be fit for 
embroidery. " Hold me tight," she would say to the 
fingers, when they took her up, " don't let me fall ; 
if you do, I shall never be found again, I am so very 
fine." 

2. " That is your opinion, is it ? " said the fingers, 
as they seized her around the body. 

3. " See, I am coming with a train ! " said the darn- 
ing needle, drawing a long thread after her ; but there 
was no knot in the thread. The fingers then placed 
the point of the needle against the cook's slipper. 
There was a crack in the leather which had to be 
sewn together. 

4. " What coarse work!" said the darning needle ; 
" I shall never get through. I shall break ! — I am 
breaking ! " and sure enough she broke. " Did I not 
say so ? " said the darning needle ; " I know I am too 
fine for such work as that." 

5. "This needle is quite useless for sewing now," 
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said the fingers ; but they still held it fast, and the 
cook dropped some sealing wax on the needle, and 
fastened her scarf with it in front. 

6. "So now I am a breastpin/' said the darning 
needle ; " I knew very well I should come to honor 
some day : merit is sure to rise ; " and she laughed 
quietly to herself, for of course no one ever saw a 
darning needle laugh. And there she sat as proudly 
as if she were in a state coach, and looked all around 
her. 

7. " May I be allowed to ask if you are made of 
gold?" she inquired of her neighbor, a pin; "you 
have a very pretty appearance, and a curious head, 
although you are rather small. You must take pains 
to grow, for it is not every one who has sealing wax 
dropped upon him ; " and as she spoke, the darning 
needle drew herself up so proudly that she fell out 
of the scarf right into the sink, which the cook was 
cleaning. 

8. " Now I am going on a journey,' ' said the needle, 
as she floated away with the dirty water ; " I do hope 
I shall not be lost." But she really was lost in a 
gutter. "I am too fine for this world," said the 
darning needle as she lay in the gutter ; " but I know 
who I am, and that is always some comfort." 

9. So the darning needle kept up her proud be- 
havior and did not lose her good humor. Then 
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there floated over her all sorts of things, — chips 
and straws, and pieces of old newspaper. 

10. " See how they sail," said the darning needle ; 
" they do not know what is under them. I am here, 
and here I shall stick. See, there goes a chip, think- 
ing of nothing in the world but himself — only a chip. 
There's a straw going by now ; how he turns and 
twists about. Don't be thinking too much of your- 
self, or you may chance to run against a stone. 
There swims a piece of newspaper ; what is written 
upon it has been forgotten long ago, and yet it gives 
itself airs. I sit here patiently and quietly. I know 
who I am, so I shall not move." 

11. One day something lying close to the darning 
needle glittered so splendidly that she thought it was 
a diamond ; yet it was only a piece of broken bottle. 
The darning needle spoke to it, because it sparkled, 
and represented herself as a breastpin. " I suppose 
you are really a diamond ? " she said. 

12. " Why, yes, something of the kind," he replied ; 
and so each believed the other to be very valuable, 
and then they began to talk about the world, and 
the conceited people in it. 

13. U I have been in a lady's workbox," said the 
darning needle, " and this lady was the cook. She 
had on each hand five fingers, and anything so con- 
ceited as these five fingers I have never seen ; and 
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yet they were only employed to take me out of the 
box and to put me back again." 

14. " Were they not highborn ? " 

16. " Highborn ! " said the darning needle, " no 
indeed, but so haughty. They were five brothers, 
all born fingers; they kept very proudly together, 
though they were of different lengths. The one who 
stood first in the rank was named the thumb ; he 
was short and thick, and had only one joint in his 
back, and could therefore make but one bow ; but he 
said that if he were cut off from a man's hand, that 
man would be unfit for a soldier. 

16. " Sweet-tooth, his neighbor, dipped himself into 
sweet or sour, pointed to the sun and moon, and 
formed the letters when the fingers wrote. Long- 
man, the middle finger, looked over the heads of all 
the others. Gold-band, the next finger, wore a 
golden circle round his waist. And little Playman 
did nothing at all, and seemed proud of it. They 
were boasters, and boasters they will remain ; and 
therefore I left them." 

17. "And now we sit here and glitter," said the 
piece of broken bottle. At the same moment more 
water streamed into the gutter, so that it overflowed, 
and the piece of bottle was carried away. 

18. " So he is promoted," said the darning needle, 
" while I remain here ; I am too fine, but that is my 
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pride, and what do I care ? " And so she sat there 
in her pride, and had many thoughts, as these : " I 
could almost fancy that I came from a sunbeam, I 
am so fine. It seems as if the sunbeams were always 
looking for me under the water. Ah ! I am so fine 
that even my mother cannot find me. Had I still my 
old eye, which was broken off, I believe I should weep ; 
but no, I would not do that ; it is not genteel to cry." 

19. One day a couple of street boys were paddling 
in the gutter, for they sometimes found old nails, 
farthings, and other treasures. It was dirty work, 
but they took great pleasure in it. " Halloo ! " cried 
one, as he pricked himself with the darning needle, 
" here's a fellow for you." 

20. " I am not a fellow, I am a young lady," said 
the darning needle; but no one heard her. The 
sealing wax had come off, and she was quite black ; 
but black makes a person look slender, so she 
thought herself even finer than before. 

21. "Here comes an eggshell sailing along," said 
one of the boys; so they stuck the darning needle 
into the eggshell. 

22. " White walls, and I am black myself," said the 
darning needle, " that looks well ; now I can be seen, 
but I hope I shall not be seasick, or I shall break 
again." She was not seasick, and she did not 
break. "It is a good thing against seasickness to 
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have a steel stomach, and not to forget one's own 
importance. Now my seasickness has passed away, 
— delicate people can bear a great deal." 

23. Crack went the eggshell, as a wagon passed 
over it. " How it crushes ! " said the darning needle. 
" I shall be sick now. I am breaking ! " but she did 
not break, though the wagon went over her as she 
lay at full length ; and there let her lie. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 



coach 


w&g'dn 


stom'ac^ 


brSast'pIn 


coarse 


erush'e§ 


sealing 


!m pdr'tanq? 


scarf 


leather 


pad'dllng 


sea'slck n6ss 



EL Words defined: (1) 6m broid'Sr f, needlework which 
enrkhe8 cloth or leather; (6) merit, true worth; (9) be" hav'ior 
(-y6r), manner, bearing; (12) eQnQeit'fid, vain, proud; (14) 
hiaA'bSrn, of noble birth; (18) pr6 mot'ed, raised to higher rank, 
advanced; (18) gen teel', polite, well-bred; (19) far'thlng, an 
English coin equal in value to half a cent; (19) treas'ures 
(treWurz), things much valued; (22) delle&te, frail, not able 
to endure hardships. 

m. Explain: (3) "coming with a train"; (6) "a state 
coach"; (7) "take pains"; (10) "gives itself airs"; (16) "a 
golden circle around his waist"; (22) "white walls"; (22) 
" against seasickness." 

Compare the story of The Darning Needle with the pre- 
ceding one by the same author. To what style of compo- 
sition do both belong ? Are the subjects similar ? 

Bo both stories aim to teach the same lesson ? What lesson 
in conduct should we draw from them ? 
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XL. JOHNNY INTERVIEW'S AN ANEMONE. 

By Alice W. Rollins. 

Mrs. Rollins is a popular writer of short stories for the young. Her 
work is marked by the playful exercise of the imagination, as illus- 
trated in this dialogue between Johnny and an Anemone, which 
appeared first in the pages of " St. Nicholas." 

i. " Oh, dear ! " sighed Johnny, as he threw him- 
self down on the ground one Saturday morning, all out 
of breath after his long run to the woods, where he 
had gone to get rid of the very sight and sound of 
teachers and books. " How I wish I could camp out 
here for the summer, like that anemone over there ; 
that is, as long as there is any blue sky." 

2. " Is the sky blue ? " asked a little voice near him, 
very plaintively. It was the Anemone. 

3. " Why, don't you see how blue it is ? " answered • 
Johnny. 

4. " How can I see, when I haven't any eyes ? " 

5. " That's so ! you haven't any eyes ; I never 
thought of that. Still, it seems to me you have rather 
a nice thing of it out here, anyhow ; plenty of cool air 
and shade, with just enough sunshine." 

6. "Yes," said the little flower, wistfully; "it's 
very nice, all except the bears." 

7. "Bears!" exclaimed Johnny. "Why, you're 
not afraid of a bear, are you ? Bears don't care any- 
thing about anemones; no bear would run after you ! " 
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8. " No ; he wouldn't run after me, but he might 
run over me, you see ; and that's why I'm afraid of 
them." 

9. "But there aren't any bears here," said Johnny. 
10. " How do you know that ? " asked the Anemone, 
n. " Why, I've read about bears in books, and my 

teachers have told me something about them, too. 
There are grizzly bears out in .the Rocky Mountains, 
and polar bears up in the Arctic regions ; but there 
aren't any bears at all in these woods." 

12. " Dear me ! " said the Anemone. " How splen- 
did it must be to be able to know things! If you 
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only knew what a load you have taken off my mind ! 
So your teacher told you that ; do you suppose I could 
hire a teacher to come out here and teach me?" 

13. "I don't know/' answered Johnny, doubtfully. 
" I guess not ; teachers have to be paid, you know, 
and you don't earn any money, I suppose ? "" 

14. " No," said the little flower, ruefully. " I can't 
earn money ; can you ? " 

15. " Yes, indeed ! perfect heaps of it, shoveling 
snow and weeding the garden, and such things. But 
then I don't have to pay the teacher with that ; papa 
pays the teacher. I spend my money for candy and 
things. When I'm a man, I expect to earn money 
enough to have everything I want." 

16. " Dear me ! what would I not give for such a 
chance as yours," said the Anemone. " I should like 
so much to learn things : you don't happen to know 
any teacher who would come and teach me for noth- 
ing, do you ? " 

17. " No," said Johnny, decidedly, " I don't. But 
I'll tell you what I could do : I could bring some of 
the boys out here to tell you things." 

18. " And do they know a great deal ? " 

19. " Well, we don't know as much as the teachers, 
of course ; but we know more," — Johnny hesitated 
a moment, trying to put the matter as delicately as 
possible, — " we know more than some people." 
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20. " And do you learn something every day ? " 

21. u Yes," said Johnny, after a moment's reflection ; 
" we learn something every day." 

22. " Then by and by you'll know a lot ? " 

23. " Yes, indeed," asserted Johnny, more confi- 
dently this time. " When I'm a man I shall probably 
know all there is to be known." 

24. " Dear me ! What a chance ! But when will 
you bring the boys?" 

26. " Next Saturday, perhaps." 

26. " Next Saturday ! " exclaimed the little flower, 
in dismay. " Why, I shan't be alive next Saturday ! 
I live only twenty-four hours, you know. How many 
hours do you live ? " 

27. " Hours ! " exclaimed Johnny. " Why, I hope 
to live seventy-five years, and maybe I shall live 
longer than that." 

28. " Seventy-five years to live to learn things in ! — 
and a teacher too ! Oh, what a chance ! " 

29. " Well, it's evident you ought to begin your edu- 
cation at once," said Johnny, with decision. " As you 
haven't much time to spare, don't you think," — again 
Johnny hesitated a moment ; then he asked, a little 
doubtfully : " Would you mind being picked ? " 

30. " Would I mind being picked ! " shrieked the 
Anemone. " How should you like to have your head 
snapped off ? " 
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31. " Not very well ; but you seemed so anxious to 
learn — " 

32. " That's very true/' said the Anemone, thought- 
fully. ."It's worth a good deal of a sacrifice. It 
was such a relief to know about the bears! and I 
suppose, if you couldn't learn things any other way, 
you would be willing to have a leg or an arm cut off, 
wouldn't you?" 

33. " Well," said Johnny, evading the question, " I 
was just thinking that if you didn't mind being picked, 
I could take you home to mother ; and just by hearing 
her talk, you would learn heaps of things." 

34. "Mother?" asked the Anemone, lifting her little 
face eagerly. " What is a mother ? " 

35. " Well, I declare ! " exclaimed Johnny. "Not 
to know what a mother is ! I'm sure I don't know 
how to tell you about her ; you have to have a mother 
to know what she is. She's a dreadful thing not to 
have. I suppose you're like Topsy, and just ' growed ' ? " 

36. " Is Topsy your sister ? " 

37. " No, indeed ; Topsy is a story," explained 
Johnny. 

38. " But how do you know stories ?" 

39. " Why, I read them," said Johnny. 

40. " And do your teachers teach you to read ? " 

41. " Yes," said Johnny, reluctantly, conscious that 
he was confessing a great deal of indebtedness to the 
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very teachers and books he had " just hated " so, that 
very morning. 

42. " I think you may pick me," said the little 
Anemone, softly. " It may hurt me some, but I 
would rather know something before I die. Please 
pick me right away, and take me home to your 
mother ! " 

43. "I'll tell you what I could do," suggested 
Johnny. " I could take you up, roots and all, with- 
out picking you off the stem, and carry you home in 
my basket. And if any one cap make you live a 
little longer than twenty-four hours, mother can." 

44. " 0, you dear, lovely boy ! " said the grateful 
little Anemone, as Johnny lifted it carefully into his 
basket, roots and all. '• Now you can talk to me all 
the way, and tell me things; for, as you say, I 
haven't any time to spare." 

45. "Well," said Johnny as he trudged along, "I'm 
sure I didn't think / should ever be a teacher. Do 
you know," — he paused again, in his endeavor to 
speak very politely, — "do you know — anything?" 

46. " Not much," said the little flower^ humbly. "I 
only know what you've told me this morning." 

47. " Well, that's something to begin with," said 
Johnny, encouragingly. " I don't always know what 
my teacher has told me in the morning. Dear me ! 
that reminds me ; he did tell me this morning that if 
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I were going to the woods to-day, he wished I would 
bring him an anemone for his collection. Now, if 
you like, you can be pressed and put into a book, and 
have your name written under you, and be shown to 
lots and lots of children ; and then, don't you see, 
you 11 be a teacher, too ; and, between you and me, 
it's a great deal better fun to teach than to learn." 

48. " Is it ? " said the Anemone, eagerly. " I like 
learning so much, that it doesn't seem as if I could 
,like teaching any better. But I think I shall let you 
press me and put me in the book." 

49. And when Johnny brought his teacher the 
anemone, and told him about it, the teacher smiled, 
and wrote on the blackboard as the day's motto for 
all the children to learn by heart : 

"Remember, nothing is so insignificant but it may 
teach something, and no one so wise but he may learn 
something. " 





SUGGESTIO 


NS FOR STUDY. 




I. New words : 






trudged 
shrieked (t) 
polar 
grlz'zly 


re" lief 
htira'bly 
eVl dent 
eSn'ft dent 


eSl lee'tion 
eSn fgsslng 
stig g6st'8d 
as s8rt'6d 


dou&t'ful If 
In deWed n6ss 
hesitated 
6d u eS/tion 



II. Words defined: (1) a n6m'6 n§, a small wild flower; 
(2) plam'tlve ljr, sadly; (6) wlst'ful ly, longingly; (14) rue'ful If, 
sorrowfully; (21) re flee'ti6n, thought; (29) de ci'sion (d$ slzh'tin), 
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firmness; (32) s&c'rl fice (-flz), anything given up for the sake 
of something else ; (33) e" v&d'Ing, avoiding; (41) re" ltic'tant ly, 
unwillingly ; (41) e&n'scious (-shtis), feeling, knowing; (49) In- 
significant, mean, small. 

What difference would you make in the tones of voice used 
in reading what is said by Johnny and the Anemone ? 

In paragraphs 6, 7, and 8 some words are printed in italics. 
These words should be spoken in such a way as to call attention 
to them, — that is, in such a way as to make them emphatic. 

In paragraph 9, what inflection would you give on here f 



XLI. THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

By Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm. 

For a brief account of these authors, see page 94 of the Third 
Reader of this series. " The Sleeping Beauty " is one of the many 
German Household Tales that \vere collected by the Brothers Grimm 
and published in 1812-14. 

1. In times past there lived a king and a queen, 
who said to each other every day of their lives, 
•' Would that we had a child ! " and yet they had 
none. But it happened once that when the queen 
was bathing, there came a frog out of the water, and 
he squatted on the ground, and said to her, u Thy 
wish shall be fulfilled; before a year has gone by, 
thou shalt bring a daughter into the world." 

2. And as the frog foretold, so it happened ; and 
the queen bore a daughter so beautiful that the king 
could not contain himself for joy, and he ordained a 
great feast. To this feast he bid not only his rela- 
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tions, friends, and acquaintances, but also the wise 
women, that they might be kind and favorable to the 
child. There were thirteen of them in his kingdom, 
but, as he had provided only twelve golden plates for 
them to eat from, one of them had to be left out. 

3. However, the feast was celebrated with all 
splendor ; and as it drew to an end, the wise women 
stood forward to present to the child their wonderful 
gifts : one bestowed virtue, one beauty, a third riches, 
and so on, whatever there is in the world to wish for. 

4. And when eleven of them had said their say, in 
came the uninvited thirteenth, burning to revenge 
herself, and, without greeting or respect, she cried 
with a loud voice, "In the fifteenth year of her 
age the princess shall prick herself with a spindle 
and shall fall down lifeless." 

5. Without speaking one more word she turned 
away and left the hall. Every one was terrified at 
her words, when the twelfth wise woman came for- 
ward, for she had not yet bestowed her gift, and 
though she could not do away with the evil prophecy, 
yet she could soften it ; so she said, " The princess 
shall not die, but shall fall into a deep sleep for a 
hundred years." 

6. Now, the king, being desirous of saving his 
child even from this misfortune, gave commandment 
that all the spindles in his kingdom should be burnt 
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up. The maiden grew up, adorned with all the gifts 
of the wise women ; and she was so lovely, modest, 
sweet, and kind, and clever, that no one who saw her 
could help loving her. 

7. It happened one day, she being already fifteen 
years old, that the king and queen rode abroad, and 
the maiden was left behind alone in the castle. She 
wandered about into all the nooks and corners, and 
into all the chambers and parlors, as the fancy took 
her, till at last she came to an old tower. She 
climbed the narrow winding stair, which led to a 
little door with a rusty key sticking out of the lock ; 
she turned the key, and the door opened, and there 
in the little room sat an old woman with a spindle, 
diligently spinning her flax. 

8. " Good day, mother/' said the princess. 
" What are you doing ? " 

9. " I am spinning," answered the old woman, 
nodding her head. 

io. "What thing is that that twists round so 
briskly ? " asked the maiden, and, taking the spindle 
into her hand, she began to spin ; but no sooner had 
she touched it than the evil prophecy was fulfilled, 
and she pricked her fingers with it. In that very 
moment she fell back on the bed that stood there, 
and lay in a deep sleep. 

11. And this sleep fell upon the whole castle ; the 
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king and queen, who had returned and were in the 
great hall, fell fast asleep, and with them the whole 
court. The horses in their stalls, the dogs in the 
yard, the pigeons on the roof, the flies on the wall, 
the very fire that flickered on .the hearth, became 
still and slept like the rest ; and the meat on the spit 
ceased roasting, and the cook, who was going to pull 
the scullion's hair for some mistake he had made, let 
him go, and went to sleep. And the wind ceased, 
and not a leaf fell from the trees about the castle. 

12. Then round about that place there grew a 
hedge of thorns thicker every year, until at last the 
whole castle was hidden from view, and nothing of 
it could be seen but the vane on the roof. And a 
rumor went abroad in all that country of the beauti- 
ful sleeping Rosamond, for so was the princess called ; 
and from time to time many kings' sons came and 
tried to force their way through the hedge; but it 
was impossible for them to do so, for the thorns held 
fast together like strong hands, and the young men 
were caught by them, and, not being able to get free, 
there died a lamentable death. 

13. Many a long year after there came a king's 
son into that country, and heard an old man tell 
how there should be a castle standing behind the 
hedge of thorns, and that there a beautiful enchanted 
princess named Rosamond had slept for a hundred 
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years, and with her the king and queen and the 
whole court. The old man had been told by his 
grandfather that many kings' sons had sought to pass 
the thorns and had died a miserable death. 

14. Then said the young man, "I do not fear to 
try ; I shall see the lovely Rosamond." In vain the 
good old man tried to dissuade him. 

15. For now the hundred years were at an end, and 
the day had come when Rosamond should be awak- 
ened. When the prince drew near the hedge of 
thorns, it was changed to a hedge of beautiful large 
flowers, which parted and bent aside to let him pass, 
and then closed behind him in a thick hedge. When 
he reached the castle yard, he saw the horses and 
brindled hunting dogs lying asleep, and on the roof 
the pigeons were sitting with their heads under their 
wings. And when he came indoors, the flies on the 
wall were asleep, the cook in the kitchen had her 
hand uplifted to strike the scullion, and the kitchen 
maid had the black fowl on her lap ready to pluck. 

16. Then he mounted higher, and saw in the hall 
the whole court lying asleep, and above them on their 
thrones slept the king and queen. And still he went 
farther, and all was so quiet that he could hear his 
own breathing; and at last he came to the tower, 
atid went up the winding stair, and opened the door 
of the little room where Rosamond lay. 
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17. And when he saw her looking so lovely in her 
sleep, he could not turn away his eyes ; and presently 
he stooped and kissed her, and she awoke and opened 
her eyes, and looked very kindly on him. And she 




rose, and they went forth together. Then, too, the 
king and the queen and the whole court waked up, 
and gazed about with great eyes of wonderment. 

18. And the horses in the yard got up and shook 
themselves ; the hounds sprang up and wagged their 
tails ; the pigeons on the roof drew their heads from 
under their wings, looked round, and flew into the 
field; the flies on the wall crept on a little farther; 
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the kitchen fire leaped up and blazed and cooked the 
meat ; the joint on the spit began to roast ; the cook 
gave the scullion such a box on the ear that he roared 
out, and the maid went on plucking the fowl. 

19. Then the wedding of the prince and Rosa- 
mond was held with all splendor, and they lived very 
happily together until the end of their lives. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 



twists 


stooped(t) 


brln'dled 


R6§'a m6nd 


bath'Ing 


squat'ted 


thirteenth 


re" la'tidng 


klng'dom 


daughter 


e" lev'en 


c6m mand'inent 


rust'jf 


fore told' 


bS stflwed' 


Im pfls'sl ble 


ru/m5r 


ful filled' 


flickered 


unlnvit'6d 


vir'tile 


spln'nlng 


de" glr'otis 


n6v 6r the l6ss' 



II. Words defined: (2) 6r darned', appointed; (3) qel'e" bra- 
ted, duly observed; (3) splen'dSr, great pomp and display; 
(4) spln'dle, the rod or pin in spinning wheels by which the thread 
is twisted; (5) ter 'rifled, JUled with terror; (5) prSph'Scjf, a 
statement of something to come; (6) ad6rned', graced, decked; 
(11) spit, a slender iron rod for holding meat while roasting; 
(11) scul'lion(-yun), a servant who cleans pots and kettles in a 
kitchen; (12) vane, a contrivance to show which way the wind 
blows; (12) lam '6n table, sorrowfid; (13) fin chant '6d, charmed; 
(17) won'dSr ment, surprise; (18) joint, a large piece of meat. 

UL Word building: By using suffixes, the following word- 
forms are made from the word rusty : rustier, rustiest, rustiness. 
The suffix ness means state of being. Note the fact that final y 
is changed to i when er, est, or ness is suffixed to rusty. 

Use suffixes and form three other words from each of the 
following : sleepy, happy, lovely, lively, gloomy, greedy, steady. 
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EASY LESSONS IN SCIENCE. 

XLIT. EYES AND NO EYES. 
Br Charles Kingsley. 

This lesson is taken from the preface to " Madam How and Lady 
Why," a book containing a series of familiar talks with the author's 
pupils. Its language is so plain and simple and direct that it can he 
read with delight by young persons. It contains a dozen chapters, 
each of which treats, in a most interesting way, some objects in 
nature. 

The author was born in England in 1819, and died there in 1875. 
Among his numerous works, the juvenile story, " The Water Babies," 
is perhaps the most popular. 

i. My dear Boys : When I was your age, there 
were no such children's books as there are now. Those 
which we had were few and dull, and the pictures in 
them ugly and mean, while you have your choice of 
books without number. They are clear, amusing, and 
pretty, as well as really instructive, and on subjects 
which were only talked of fifty years ago by a few- 
learned men, and very little understood even by them. 

2. So, if mere reading of books would make wise 
men, you ought to grow up much wiser than us old 
fellows. But mere reading of wise books will not 
make you wise men : you must use for yourselves the 
tools with which books are made wise ; and these are 
your eyes, and ears, and common sense. 
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3. Now, among those very old-fashioned boys' books 
was one which taught me that ; and therefore I am 
more grateful to it than if it had been as full of won- 
derful pictures as all the natural history books you 
ever saw. Its name was "Evenings at Home " ; and 
in it was a story called " Eyes and No Eyes " ; and it 
began thus : — 

"Well, Robert, where have you been walking 
this afternoon?" said Mr. Andrews to one of his 
pupils at the close of a holiday. 

4. Robert had been to Broom Heath, and round by 
Camp Mount, and home through the meadows. But 
it was very dull, he thought. He saw hardly a single 
person. He had much rather have gone by the turn- 
pike road. 

5. Presently in comes Master William, and terribly 
dirty and wet he is ; he never before had such a pleas- 
ant walk, he says ; and he has brought home his hand- 
kerchief full of curiosities., 

6. He has a piece of mistletoe and wants to know 
what it is ; he has seen a woodpecker and a wheatear, 
and gathered strange flowers on the heath ; he has 
hunted a pewit because he thought its wing was broken, 
till of course it led him into a bog, and very wet he 
got. 

7. But he did not mind it, because he fell in with 
an old man cutting turf, who told him all about turf- 
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cutting. And then he went up a hill, and saw a grand 
prospect and twenty things more ; and so on, and so 
on, till he had brought home curiosities enough, and 
thoughts enough, to last him a week. 

8. Whereon Mr. Andrews, who seems to have been 
a very sensible old gentleman, tells him all about his 
curiosities ; and then it comes out — if you will believe 
it — that Master William has been over the very same 
ground as Master Robert, who saw nothing at all. 

9. Whereon Mr. Andrews says, wisely enough, in 
his solemn, old-fashioned way : — 

"So it is. One man walks through the world 
with his eyes open, another with his eyes shut ; and 
upon this difference depends all the superiority of 
knowledge which one man acquires over another. I 
have known sailors who had been in all the quarters 
of the world, and could tell you nothing but the signs 
of the public houses. 

10. u On the other hand, Franklin could not cross 
the Channel without making observations useful to 
mankind. The observing eye and inquiring mind find 
matter of improvement and delight in every ramble. 
You then, William, continue to use your eyes. And 
you, Robert, learn that eyes were given to you to 
use." 

n. So said Mr. Andrews ; and so I say. Therefore 
I beg all among you to think over this story, and 
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settle in your own minds whether you will be Eyes 
or No Eyes. Whether you will, as you grow up, look 
and see for yourselves what happens ; or whether you 
will let other people look for you, or pretend to look, 
and dupe you, and lead you about — the blind leading 
the blind, till both fall into the ditch. 

12. Using your eyes, or not using them, is a ques- 
tion of doing Right or doing Wrong. God has given 
you eyes ; it is your duty to God to use them. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words: 

pr5s'p8ct cu rl 6s 1 tle§ 

hls'td rle§ sti p€ rl orl ty 

hand'kBr chief Im prove'ment 

In strtict'Ive 5b §8r va'tion 

EL Words defined: (4) turn 'pike road, a road on which there 
are turnpikes, or tollgates for collecting tolls, or money, from its 
users; (6) mI§71etoe, an evergreen plant growing on trees; 

(6) wheat '6ar, a small European bird; (6) heath, a tract of country 
overgrown with shrubs; (6) bSg, a piece of wet, marshy ground; 

(7) turf, a substance consisting of roots and moss which can be 
dried and used for fuel; (10) Ch&n'ngl, the body of water lying 
between England and France; (10) mankind', the human race; 
(11) dupe, deceive, cheat. 

m. Questions: How are books "made wise"? How do 
persons become wise ? Where had Eobert and William been ? 
Why were both not equally delighted? What do you know 
about Franklin ? Has the story, " Eyes and No Eyes," taught 
you anything ? If so, what ? 



tool§ 


th§re'fore 


ugiy 


s&l'emn 


pe'wit 


ac quireg' 


r&m'ble 


sgn'sl ble 
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XLIII. VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 

By Charles Kingslky. 

This lesson is abridged from Chapter III of "Madam How and 
Lady Why." 

i. You want to know why the people in Peru and 
Ecuador should expect an earthquake ? Simply be- 
cause they have had so many already. The shaking 
of the ground in those countries goes on so frequently 
that the people have almost ceased to care about it. 
They hope that no very heavy shock will come, but 
now and then they are terribly mistaken. 

2. For instance, in the province of Quito, in the 
year 1797, from thirty to forty thousand people were 
killed at once by an earthquake. Once since then 
thousands more were killed in the very same country 
and in the very same way. 

3. The towns are built, most of them, close to the 
volcanoes, and these volcanoes are the highest and 
most terrible in the world. Wherever there are vol- 
canoes, there will be earthquakes, You may have 
earthquakes without volcanoes now and then, but 
volcanoes without earthquakes, seldom or never. 

4. How does that come to pass ? Does a volcano 
make earthquakes ? No ; we may rather say that 
earthquakes are trying to make volcanoes. Vol- 
canoes are the holes which the steam underground 
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has burst open that it may escape into the air above. 
These holes are the chimneys of the great blast 
furnaces underground. 

5. And are there many volcanoes in the world ? 
You have heard of Vesuvius in Italy, Etna in Sicily, 




and Hecla in Iceland. Hundreds of others are found 
among the mountains of America, Asia, Africa, and 
on the isles of the sea. A long line of volcanoes 
can be traced over the surface of the earth. It seems 
as if the melted stuff inside of the volcanoes is for- 
ever trying to force its way out. 

6. Now we can understand why earthquakes should 
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be most common near volcanoes ; and we can under- 
stand, too, why they would be worst before a volcano 
breaks out, because then the steam is trying to escape. 
People living near volcanoes are glad to see them 
blazing and spouting, because then they have hope 
that the steam has found its way out, and for some 
time there will be no further quaking of the earth. 

7. However, volcanoes can never be trusted. No 
one knows when one will break out or what it will 
do. Those who live close to them, as the city of 
Naples is close to Mount Vesuvius, must not be 
astonished if they are blown up or swallowed up 
without warning. 

8. We know what happened to that same Mount 
Vesuvius more than eighteen hundred years ago, in 
the old Roman times. For ages and ages it had been 
lying quiet like any other hill. Beautiful cities were 
built at its foot. Fair gardens, vineyards, and or- 
chards covered the mountain slopes. 

9. As for the mountain being a volcano, who ever 
thought of that ? To be sure, on the top of it was 
a great round crater, a few hundred yards deep ; but 
that was all overgrown with bushes and wild vines. 
What sign of fire was there in that ? It had never 
harmed any one, and how could it harm them ? 

10. So they all lived on merrily and happily enough 
till the year a.d. 79. And then Pompeii and the 
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towns and cities for miles around were buried under 
clouds of ashes and cinders and streams of lava. 

li. After this great eruption Vesuvius fell asleep, 
and did not awake again for more than a hundred 
years. But in our times it has been more active, and 
now hardly a year passes without its sending out 
smoke and ashes, or streams of lava. 

12. Most volcanoes are rocky cones in the top of 
which there are great cups called craters. The cone 
itself has been built up from the cinders and rocks 
that have been thrown up from time to time. 

13. In North America, and other parts of the 
world, there are hundreds of once active volcanoes, 
but for ages they have shown no sign of life, and 
now they are cold and bare. In some places forests 
are growing over the broad streams of lava that 
once poured out of their sides. 

14. The dust and ashes thrown out of these vol- 
canoes, now extinct, were carried far away and 
scattered over the bare valleys. The rich soil thus 
formed now produces some of the finest crops of 
wheat that are grown in the United States. 

16. So we see that active volcanoes may carry 
ruin and death down their glowing sides. Also, it 
appears that they scatter dust and ashes over the 
wide valleys and thus make their soil richer and 
more productive than ever before. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words: 



sh6ck 


Qln'd8r§ 


pr6 dtic'tlve 


Et'na 


blast 


6x tlnet' 


e" rtip'tion 


Hee'la 


€6ne§ 


earth'qu&ke 


vlne'yard§ 


prSv'Inqe 



n. Questions: Find Peru and Ecuador (Ekwador') on a 
map of South America. What great chain of mountains runs 
through this country ? Where is Quito (Ke'to) ? 

On a map of Europe find Iceland, Sicily, Naples. 



XLIV. THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE — HOW TO 
ENTER AND TO USE IT. 

By Arabella 8. Buckley. 

PART I. 

It is only within the last seventy years that people have under- 
stood much of the means by which have been shaped the mountains, 
canons, valleys, prairies, and beaches of the earth's surface. In 1830 
a great geologist, Sir Charles Lyell, published the first of a series of 
volumes which give a correct account of the formation of the crust of 
the earth. 

His assistant and secretary from 1867 to 1875 was Miss Buckley, 
the author of this lesson. She has written several books for young 
people, in which the facts of science are so presented that they can be 
understood and enjoyed. Among these works are •' A Short History 
of Natural Science " and " The Fairyland of Science." Both these 
books are as entertaining as any story of adventure and contain a 
large amount of valuable information. 

The latter is made up of a series of lectures delivered to an 
audience of children in London. This lesson includes the greater 
part of the first lecture, which was intended to lead up to descriptions 
of the wonders of the atmosphere, of the ocean, of minerals, and of 
plant and animal life. 
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1. I have promised to introduce you to-day to 
the Fairyland of Science. This is a bold promise, 
seeing that most of you probably look upon science 
as a bundle of dry facts, while Fairyland is all that is 
beautiful, and- full of poetry and imagination. But 
I thoroughly believe myself, and hope to prove to 
you, that science is full of beautiful pictures of real 
poetry, and of wonder-working fairies. 

2. What is more, I promise you they shall be true 
fairies, whom you will love just as much when you 
are old and gray-headed as when you are young. 
You will be able to call up these fairies whenever 
you wander by land or by sea, through meadows 
or through wood, through water or through air; 
though they will always remain invisible, yet you 
will see their wonderful power at work everywhere 
around you. 

3. Let us first see, for a moment, what kind of 
tales science has to tell, and how far they are equal 
to the old fairy tales we all know so well. Who 
does not remember the tale of " The Sleeping 
Beauty," and how, under the spell of the angry 
wise woman, the maiden pricked herself with the 
spindle and slept a hundred years ? 

4. Then, when the hundred years had passed, the 
prince came, the thorny hedge opened before him, 
now bearing beautiful flowers ; and he, entering the 
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castle, reached the room where the princess lay, 
and with one sweet kiss raised her and all around 
her to life again. 

Can science bring any tale to match this ? 
6. Tell me, is there anything in this world more 
busy and active than water as it rushes along in 
the swift brook, or spouts up in the fountain, or 
trickles down from the roof, or ripples on the sur- 
face of the pond as the wind blows over it? But, 
have you never seen this water spellbound and 
motionless ? 

6. Look out of the window some cold, frosty 
morning in the winter; see the little brook which 
yesterday was flowing gently past the house ; how 
still it lies! Notice the ripples on the pond; they 
have become fixed and motionless. Look up at the 
roof of the house. There, instead of living doves 
merely charmed to sleep, we have running water 
caught in the very act of falling and turned into 
icicles. 

7. On every tree and bush you will catch the 
water drops napping in the form of tiny crystals, 
while the fountain looks like a tree of glass. Even 
the damp of your own breath lies on the window 
pane, frozen into delicate patterns like fern leaves 
of ice. 

8. All this water was yesterday flowing busily, or 
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falling drop by drop, or floating invisibly in the air ; 
now it is all caught and spellbound — by whom ? 
By the enchantments of the frost giant, who holds 
it fast in his grip and will not let it go. 

9. But wait awhile ; the deliverer is coming. In 
a few weeks or days, or it may be in a few hours, 
the brave sun will shine down, the dull gray, leaden 
sky will melt before him, as the hedge gave way 
before the prince in the fairy tale, and when the 
sunbeam gently kisses the frozen water, it will be set 
free. Then the brook will flow on again ; the frost 
drops will be shaken from the trees, the icicles fall 
from the roof, the moisture trickle down the window 
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pane, and in the bright warm sunshine all will be 
alive again. 

Is not this a fairy tale of nature ? Such as these 
it is which science tells. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words: 

facts btin'dle crjfs'talg po'etrjf 

scl'enqe p&t'tgrn§ trle'kleg foun'taln 

n. "Words defined: (1) thov 1 6ugh If, fuUy; (5) spSlltxnind, 
held by a spell, charmed; (5) mo'tion less, without motion, at rest; 
(6) iVj! cle, a mass of ice formed by the freezing of dripping 
water; (8) 6n chant'ments, charms; (9) de llv'gr gr, one who de- 
livers or frees; (9) l&id'en, like lead in color; (9) mois'ture, 
a small amount of liquid. 

HE. Questions: Tell what you think "science" means as 
used in paragraph 1. 

What is the meaning of " nature " in the last paragraph ? 

Have you ever seen any part of nature ? 



XLV. THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 
PART II. 

i. Again, who has not heard of Catskin, who 
came out of a hollow tree, bringing a walnut contain- 
ing three beautiful dresses : the first glowing as the 
sun, the second pale and beautiful as the moon, the 
third spangled like the starlit sky, and each so fine 
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and delicate that all three could be packed in a nut? 
But science can tell of shells so tiny that a whole 
group of them will lie on the point of a pin, and 
many thousands may be packed into a walnut shell. 
Each one of these tiny structures is not the mere 
dress, but the home of a living animal. And what 
is more, the new creature that lives in it has built 
it out of the foam of the sea, though he himself is 
nothing more than a drop of jelly. 

2. Any one who has read the " Wonderful Travel- 
ers " must recollect the man whose sight was so keen 
that he could hit the eye of a fly sitting on a tree 
two miles away. But tell me, can you see gas 
before it is lighted, even when it is coming out of 
the gas jet close to your eyes? Yet, if you learn 
to use that wonderful instrument, the spectroscope, 
it will enable you to tell one kind of gas from 
another, even when they are both ninety-one millions 
of miles away on the face of the sun. 

3. Nay, more, the spectroscope will read for you 
the nature of the different gases in the far-distant 
stars, billions of miles away. It will actually tell 
you whether you can find there any of the same 
metals that we have on the earth. 

4. We might find hundreds of such fairy tales in 
the domain of science, but these three will serve as 
examples. We must pass on to make the acquaint- 
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ance of the science fairies themselves, and see if they 
are as real as our old friends. 

5. Tell me, why do you love fairyland? What 
is its charm? Is it not that things happen so sud- 
denly, so mysteriously, and without man having to do 
with it ? In fairyland, flowers blow, houses spring up 
like Aladdin's palace in a single night, and people are 
carried hundreds of miles in an instant by the touch 
of a fairy wand. 

6. And then this land is not some distant country 
to which we can never hope to travel. It is here in 
the midst of us, only our eyes must be open or we 
cannot see it. Ariel and Puck did not live in some 
unknown region. On the contrary, Ariel's song is — 

" Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 
In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat's back I do fly, 
After summer merrily." 

7. The peasant falls asleep some evening in a 
wood ; his eyes are opened by a fairy wand, so that 
he sees the little goblins and imps dancing round 
him on the greensward, drinking out of acorn cups, 
fighting with blades of grass, and riding on grass- 
hoppers. 

a So, too, the gallant knight, riding to save some 
poor oppressed maiden, dashes across the foaming 
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torrent; just in the middle, as he is being swept 
away, his eyes are opened, and he sees fairy water 
nymphs soothing his terrified horse and guiding him 
gently to the opposite shore. 

9. These sprites are close at hand to the simple 
peasant or the gallant knight, or to any one who has 
the gift of the fairies and can see them. But the man 
who scoffs at them, and does not believe in them, or 
care for them, he never sees them. Only now and 
then they play him an ugly trick, leading him into 
some bog and leaving him to get out as he may. 

10. But exactly all this which is true of the fairies 
of our childhood is true, too, of the fairies of science. 
There are forces around us, and among us, which I 
shall ask you to allow me to call fairies ; these are 
ten thousand times more wonderful, more magical, 
and more beautiful in their work than those of the 
old fairy tales. They, too, are invisible, and many 
people live and die without ever seeing them or car- 
ing to see them. 

n. These people go about with their eyes shut, 
either because they will not open them, or because 
no one has taught them how to see. They fret and 
worry over their own little work and their own petty 
troubles, and do not know how to rest and refresh 
themselves, by letting the fairies open their eyes and 
show them the calm, sweet pictures of nature. 
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12. They are like Peter Bell of whom Wordsworth 

wrote : — 

" A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 

But we will not be like these ; we will open our eyes 
and ask, " What are these forces or fairies, and how 
can we see them ? " 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

X. New words:. 

wand jSl'ly domain' green'sward 

brim cow 'slip strue'ture§ Instrument 

se5ffs span'gled bI17ion§ (-ytinz) spee'tro scope 

couch * soothing tSr'rent ae'tually 

packed (t) gal'lant foam'Ing mys te'rlously 

n. Notes: A l&d'dln, a character in the famous book of 
tales, " Arabian Nights." 

A'rlel, an airy spirit that plays a part in Shakespeare's 
"Tempest." 

Puck, a famous fairy, sometimes called Robin Goodfellow ; 
Puck is a prominent character in Shakespeare's " Midsummer 
Night's Dream." 

Nymph (nlmf), a goddess who is supposed to dwell in the 
mountains, woods, or waters. 

Sprite, another name for a fairy, or elf. 



Wordsworth was a famous English poet who was born in 
1770 and died in 1850. "Peter Bell " is the title of one of his 
poems ; it aims to show the beauty and glory of the commonest 
things in nature. 
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XLVI. THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 
PART III. 

1. Go out into the country, and sit down quietly 
and watch nature at work. Listen to the wind as it 
blows ; look at the clouds rolling overhead, and the 
waves rippling on the pond at your feet. Hearken 
to the brook as it flows by; watch the flower buds 
opening one by one, and then ask yourself, u How is 
all this done?" 

2. Go out in the evening and see the dew gather 
drop by drop upon the grass, or trace the delicate 
frost crystals which deck every blade on a winters 
morning. Look at the vivid flashes of lightning in 
a storm, and listen to the pealing thunder : and then 
tell me, by what machinery is all this wonderful work 
done. 

3. Man does none of it, neither could he stop it if 
he were to trv ; for it is all the work of those invisible 
forces or fairies whose acquaintance I wish you to 
make. Day and night, summer and winter, storm or 
calm, these fairies are at work ; we may hear them 
and know them, and make friends of them if we will. 

4. There is only one gift we must have before 
we can learn to know them — we must have imagi- 
nation. I do not mean mere fancy, which creates 
unreal images and impossible monsters, but imagina- 
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tion, the power of making pictures or images in our 
mind, of that which is, though it is invisible to us. 

5. Most children have this glorious gift, and love 
to picture to themselves all that is told them, and to 
hear the same tale over and over again till they see 
every bit of it as if it were real. This is why they 
are sure to love science if its tales are told them 
aright. I, for one, hope the day may never come 
when we shall lose that childish clearness of vision, 
which enables us through the temporal things which 
are seen, to realize those eternal truths which are 
unseen. 

6. If you have this gift of imagination, come with 
me, and in these lectures we will look for the invisible 
fairies of nature. Watch a shower of rain. Where 
do the drops come from ? Why are they round, or 
rather slightly oval? We shall see that the little 
particles of water of which the raindrops are made, 
were held apart and invisible in the air by heat, one 
of the most wonderful of our forces or fairies, till the 
cold wind passed by and chilled the air. 

7. When there is no longer so much heat, another 
invisible force, cohesion, which is already ready and 
waiting, seized on the tiny particles at once, and 
locked them together in a drop, the closest form in 
which they could lie. Then, as the drops become 
larger and larger, they fell into the grasp of another 
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invisible force, gravitation, which dragged them down 
to the earth, drop by drop, till they made a shower 
of rain. 

8. Now the shower is over, the sun comes out, and 
the ground is soon as dry as though no rain had 
fallen. Tell me, what has become of the raindrops? 
Part, no doubt, have sunk into the ground, and, as 
for the rest, why, you will say the sun has dried them 
up. Yes, but how ? The sun is more than ninety- 
one millions of miles away ; how has he touched the 
raindrops ? 

9. Have you ever heard that invisible waves are 
traveling every second over the space between the 
sun and us ? We shall see how these waves are the 
sun's messengers to the earth, and how they tear 
asunder the raindrops on the ground, scattering them 
in tiny particles too small for us to see, and bearing 
them away to the clouds. Here are more invisible 
fairies working every moment around you, and you 
cannot even look out of the window without seeing 
the work they are doing. 

10. If, however, the day is cold and frosty, the 
water does not fall in a shower of rain ; it comes 
down in the shape of noiseless snow. Go out after 
such a snow shower, on a calm day, and look at some 
of the flakes which have fallen. You will see, if you 
choose good specimens, that they are not mere masses 
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of frozen water, but that each one is a beautiful six- 
pointed crystal star. 

11. How have these crystals been built up ? What 
power has been at work arranging their delicate 
forms ? Up in the clouds another of our invisible 
fairies, which, for the want of a better name, we call 
the "force of crystallization," has caught hold of 
these tiny particles of water before "cohesion" had 
made them into round drops ; and there silently, but 
rapidly, has molded them into those delicate crystal 
stars known as snowflakes. 

12. And now suppose the snow has fallen early in 
the spring. If we clear it from the flower bed on 
the lawn, we may find a little snowdrop peepling up. 
Can you tell me why it grows, where it finds its food, 
what makes it spread out its leaves and add to its 
stalk day by day ? What fairies are at work here ? 

13. First, there is the hidden fairy, " life," and of 
her even our wisest men know but little. But they 
know something of her way of working, and they 
tell us that the fairy sunbeams have been busy here. 
Last year's snowdrop plant caught them and stored 
them up in its bulb, and now, in the spring, the 
warmth and moisture creep down into the earth and 
wake up these little imprisoned sun waves. They 
stir up the matter in the bulb, making it swell until 
it sends out a little shoot through the soil. 
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14. Then the sun waves above ground take up the 
work, and help form the tiny leaves which take food 
out of the air, while the little rootlets below are 
drinking water out of the ground. The invisible 
" life " and invisible sunbeams are busy here, and so 
the little snowdrop plant grows and blossoms without 
any help from you or me. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 

bttlb tin seen' mAss'8§ meVsen g8r§ 

chilled un re'al l6e'ttire§ Im prls/oned 

oVal noi§e f l6ss show'Br ma Qhi'n'6i* y 

vlv'Id snow/drOp spfi^'Imen Im &g I n&'tidn 

n. "Words defined: (1) heark'en, listen; (2) peal'Ing, sound- 
ing; (5) vis'ion (vlzh'ttn), seeing, sight; (5) tem'pSral, pertain- 
ing to the time of this life; (5) e" teVnal, everlasting ; (5) rg'al Ize, 
feel vividly or strongly; (7) eo he'sion (-zhtin), the force which 
unites the particles of a body ; (9) a siin'der, apart. 

UL Polyphones : Note " tear " as used below : 

"The tear down childhood's cheek that flows," 

and compare it with "tear" as used in paragraph 9. 
Compare " lead " in the following : 

"Lead, kindly light" ; 
Missouri produces much lead. 

Words that are the same in written form, but different in 
pronunciation and meaning, are called pol'y phonc§. 

Illustrate by sentences the different meanings of each of 
these polyphones: read, lead, bow, row, sow, bass, slough, 
lower. 
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XLVII. THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 
PART IV. 

i. One picture more, and then I hope you will 
believe in my fairies. From the cold garden you run 
into the house and find the wood and coal laid in 
the grate and waiting to be lighted. You strike a 
match, and soon there is a blazing fire. Where does 
the heat come from ? Why does the coal burn and 
give out a glowing light ? 

2. Have you not read of gnomes buried down deep 
in the earth in mines, and held fast there till some 
fairy wand has released them, and allowed them to 
come to earth again ? Well, thousands and millions 
of years ago, this coal was plants; and, like the 
snowdrop in the garden, they caught the sunbeams 
and worked them into their leaves. 

3. Then the plants died and were buried deep in 
the earth, and the sunbeams with them ; and like the 
gnomes they lay in prison till the coal was dug out 
by the miners and brought to your grate ; and just 
now you yourself took hold of the fairy wand which 
was to release them. You struck a match, and its 
atoms, clashing with atoms of oxygen in the air, set 
the invisible fairies "heat" and "chemical attraction " 
to work. These fairies were soon busy within the 
wood and the coal, causing their atoms to clash ; and 
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the sunbeams so long in prison leaped into flames. 
Then you spread out your hands and cried, " Oh, how 
nice and warm ! " And little thought you that you 
were warming yourself with the sunbeams of ages 
and ages ago. 

4. This is no fancy tale ; it is literally true. The 
warmth of a coal fire could not exist if the plants of 
long ago had not used the sunbeams to make their 
leaves, holding them ready to give up their warmth 
again whenever those crushed leaves are consumed. 

5. Now, do you believe in, and care for, my fairy- 
land? Do you care to know how another strange 
fairy, "electricity," flings the lightning across the 
sky and causes the rumbling thunder ? 

6. Would you like to learn how the sun makes pic- 
tures of the world, so that we can carry about with 
us photographs, or sun-pictures, of all the beautiful 
scenery of the earth ? And have you any curiosity 
about " chemical action,' ' which works such wonders in 
air, and land, and sea? If you wish to know and make 
friends of these invisible forces, the next question is : 
How are you to enter the Fairyland of Science? 

7. There is one way, and but one way. Like the 
knight or peasant in the fairy tales, you must open 
your eyes. There is no lack of objects; everything 
around you will tell some history if touched with the 
fairy wand of imagination. 
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8. I have often thought, when seeing some sickly 
child drawn along the street, while other children 
romped and played, how much happiness might be 
given to the sick children at home or in hospitals, if 
only they were told stories which lie hidden in the 
things around them. 

9. They need not even move from their beds, for 
sunbeams can fall on them there, and in a sunbeam 
there are stories enough to occupy a month. The fire 
in the grate, the lamp by the bedside, the water in the 
tumbler, the fly on the ceiling above, the flower in the 
vase on the table, anything, everything that we see 
around us, has its history, and can reveal to us 
nature's invisible fairies. 

10. Only one must wish to see them. If you go 
through the world looking upon everything only as so 
much to eat, to drink, and to use, you will never see 
the fairies of science. But, if you ask yourself why 
things happen, and how the great God above us has 
made and governed this world of ours ; if you listen 
to the wind, and care to learn why it blows ; if you 
ask the little flower why it opens in the sunshine and 
closes in the storm ; and if, when you find questions 
which you cannot answer, you will take the trouble 
to hunt out in books, or make experiments to solve 
your own questions, then you will learn to know and 
to love those fairies. 
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11. Mind, I do not advise you to be constantly ask- 
ing questions of other people ; for often a question 
quickly answered is quickly forgotten, but a difficulty 
really hunted down is a triumph forever. 

12. Then, again, you must learn something of the 
language of science. If you travel in a country with 
no knowledge of its language, you can learn very 
little about it. In the same way, if you are to go to 
books to find answers to your questions, you must 
know something of the language they speak. You 
need not learn hard, scientific names, for the best 
books have the fewest of these, but you must really 
understand what is meant by ordinary words. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words : 

s6lve slck'ly 6x1st' attrac'tidn 

fllngg clash 'Ing rum'bllng fix peVl ments 

r6mped(t) qeil'Ing cAem'le al e lee trig'! tf 

n. Words defined: (2) re* leased'(t), let loose, set free; 
(3) at'6m§, the smallest particles of matter ; (3) 8x'y g6n, a color- 
less gas found in the air and water, and in many solids. Oxygen 
forms about one fourth of the atmosphere by weight, and eight 
ninths of water. (4) llt'Sr al \f, really ; (4) e5n sumed', burned 
up; (6) pho 'to graphs, pictures produced by the action of light; 
(6) curlos'Ity, state of being curious, desire to inquire; (8) 
h6s'pl talg, buildings in which the sick are received and cared 
for; (9) re" v6al r , make known; (12) scl 6n tlf 'Ie, pertaining to 
science; (12) 6r'dl n£ rjr, common. 
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XLVIII. SOMETHING ABOUT INSECTS. 



i. On a summer's day, if you walk in a field or 
along a river, lake, or pond, you are pretty sure to 
find quite a number of living creatures. They are 
flying in the air, or sporting on the land and water. 
You may see gay butterflies and singing birds flitting 
about in sunshine and shade ; and in the brook you 
may catch sight of the shiny fish and minnows. 

2. But, besides all these, there is a host of wonder- 
ful little creatures that make their homes on land 
and in the water. Some men have spent their lives 
in observing them, and strange, indeed, are the 
accounts which they give of their forms and habits. 

3. Some of these creatures are small — so small 

that our eyes need a helper if we 
would observe the wonders of their 
tiny bodies. The microscope is 
this helper. Under its glasses 
the smallest object that can be 
seen by the naked eye is magni- 
fied so that it appears large and 
distinct. 

4. Some of these little beings 
are called insects. But what 
is an insect? you may ask. An 
insect is an animal without bones. Its covering is a 
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sort of horny substance which appears to be cut in, 
and thus divided into rings ; insect means cat in. 

5. Bees, ants, beetles, flies, gnats, moths, butterflies, 
bugs, and grasshoppers are all insects. Instead of 
lungs and blood vessels like ours, they have curious 
little breathing places along their sides. These con- 
nect with small pipes through which the air passes on 
its way direct to the blood. 

6. Each of the two eyes of an insect appears very 
wonderful when seen under the microscope. Each 
is composed of many single eyes, and under a good 
instrument looks like a paved street. 

7. In their perfect state, insects have six legs and 
two pairs of wings. You will note that I say perfect 
state, for you must know that every insect has a 
strange and interesting history. 

8. For example, take the mosquito, an insect that 
is common in nearly all parts of the world. In the 
summer mosquitoes are the burden of the life of the 
miner in Alaska, and the marshes of the south swarm 
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with them. Wherever there are stagnant water and 
warm weather, you will find the buzzing mosquito. 

9. You may read its history in books ; or, what is 
better, you may write it for yourself. By observing 
what happens in a barrel of rain water in the sum- 
mer, you will be able to give a very good account of 
the changes through which the animal passes before 
it becomes a full-grown mosquito. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



New words : 






liing§ 


na'ked 


c6n nfiet' 


m6s qwi'to 


m6th§ 


horn'y 


dl vid'fid 


grass 1i6p p6r 


bee'tleg 


st&g'nant 


6b serving 


mi'ero scope 


m^lrsh 'e§ 


bar'rgl 


brSath'Ing 


mag'nl fled 


glass'eg 


c6m posed' 


Alas'ka 


blood' v6s sel 



XLIX. THE MOSQUITO. 

i. The mosquito begins 
life as a tiny egg on the sur- 
face of some pool of stag- 
nant water. One by one the 
patient mother deposits two 
or three hundred eggs and 
glues them together so that they form a cunning 
little raft or boat. These rafts may be seen float- 
ing around on pools, or in a barrel of rain water. 
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2. After about three days, the eggs begin to 
hatch. Each egg produces a little worm-like creature, 
called a larva. It escapes froui the raft, and goes 
wiggling through the water. And a lively fellow is 
this same larva. If you can get it still under the 
microscope, you will find that it has a head, with 
two large dark eyes, a round body, and a long 
curious tail. 

3. When full-grown, the larva is about half an 
inch long, and nimble as a squirrel. Its food is 
gathered from the water by certain hairy organs at- 
tached to its head; these serve it as hands. 

4. On the opposite end 
of the body, there are two 
other organs that may be 
seen in the cut. One of 
them extends above the 
surface of the water, and 
is the larva's breathing 
tube. The other, extending to the left, is the tiny 
fin or oar by which it is driven through the water. 

5. The breathing tube conveys the air into the 
larva's body. Like the whale or the porpoise, it must 
go to the surface of the water when it breathes. At 
the end of its tail there are valves which let in the 
air, and then close again as it sinks in the water. 

6. In two or three weeks the larva is full-grown. 
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Then it changes into a pupa or chrysalis. In this 
state it eats nothing, though it still moves about. 

7. And now another wonderful change occurs ; the 
pupa does not breathe through its tail, but through 
the front part of its body. Two little horn-shaped 
tubes are developed for this purpose. In this state 
the pupa begins to develop the legs, wings, and other 
parts of a perfect mosquito. 

8. As the pupa grows older, the animal within 
shrinks away from the skin or case, and at last a 
layer of air surrounds it. Then it rises to the surface 
of the water, and the young mosquito breaks through 
the case. For a time the cast-off pupa case serves 
as a raft on which the young insect floats until it 
spreads its wings, and a gentle breeze wafts it away. 

9. In its new form there is little to remind us of 
the frisky little wiggler. It now has six hairy legs, 
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four gauzy wings, two plume-like antennae, or feelers, 
and one proboscis, — the latter is a tube through which 
it sucks its food. The mosquito can no longer live in 
the water ; its home is now in the air, and its food is 
the honey of the flowers. 

10. I think I hear you say, " Mosquitoes suck blood ; 
I know they do." It is true that some mosquitoes 
do suck blood, but all do not. The female insect 
has five keen little lancets, and with these she pierces 
the skin of her victim and causes the blood to flow. 

11. Then it is that her proboscis begins the work 
of taking up the blood, and thus it is that she proves 
herself a literal bloodsucker. But, not content with 
that, the mosquito injects a drop of fluid which acts 
as a poison on many people, and this is why her 
humming is so unwelcome a sound in our ears. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 

raft valveg 

wafts glue§ 

lancets frlsk'y 

lar'va nlm'ble 

pu'pa east'-6ff 

n. Words defined: (1) de p6§'Its, places; (2) wlg'gllng, 
moving with a quick, jerking motion; (5) por'po/se, an animal 
living in the ocean; (6) e/irjfs'a l!s, the pupa state of such insects 
as the butterfly; (9) an tgn'nae (-ne), the movable organs of touch 
which are attached to an insect's head; (11) Injects', throws into. 



poi'son 


at tached'(t) 


p£erq'e§ 


d£veT6ped(t) 


c6n ve#s/ 


6x tending 


r§ mind' 


blood'suck 6r 


fe'male 


tin wel'eome 
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BRAVE DEEDS IN VERSE AND PROSE. 

L. CONEMAUGH. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

The author of this thrilling poem was born in Massachusetts in 
1814. She is the author of many volumes of stories for both children 
and mature readers. Her literary work was begun when only thir- 
teen years old, and since that time her industry has been unfailing. 
She has been prompt to feel the spur of some great public crisis, of 
wrongs demanding to be righted, or of brave deeds deserving tributes 
of praise, such as the one here sung. 

The event referred to occurred at Johnstown, Pa., in May, 1889. 
Years before, the state of Pennsylvania had built a canal through this 
part of the country, and had constructed a great dam across the 
Conemaugh River some miles above Johnstown. The dam was built 
at a very narrow point in the valley; the top of its solid masonry 
was more than fifty feet higher than the original bed of the river, so 
the pool or reservoir thus formed extended up the valley for miles. 
The dam had stood for many years, but after very heavy rains in the 
mountains it burst, and the mighty flood of waters carried destruction 
to "life and property in the valley below.- 

i. " Fly to the mountain ! Fly ! " 
Terrible rang the cry. 
The electric soul of the wire 
Quivered like sentient fire. 
The soul of the woman who stood 
Face to face with the flood 
Answered to the shock, 
Like the eternal rock. 
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2. For she stayed 

With her hand on the wire, 

Unafraid, 

Flashing the wild word down 

Into the lower town. 

3. Is there a lower yet and another ? 
Into the valley she and no other 
Can hurl the warning cry : 

" Fly to the mountain ! Fly! 
The water from Conemaugh 
Has opened its awful jaw. 
The dam is wide 
On the mountain side ! " 

4. " Fly for your life, oh, fly ! " 
They said. 

She lifted her noble head : 

" I can stay at my post and die." 

5. Face to face with duty and death, 
Dear is the drawing of a human breath. 
" Steady, my hand ! Hold fast 

To the trust upon thee cast. 
Steady, my wire ! Go, say 
That death is on the way ! 
Steady, strong wire ! Go, save ! 
Grand is the power you have ! " 
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6. Grander the soul that can stand 
Behind the trembling hand ; 
Grander the woman who dares ; 
Glory her high name wears. 

7. " This message is my last ! " 
Shot over the wire, and passed 
To the listening ear of the land. 
The mountain and the strand 
Reverberate the cry : 

" Fly for your lives, oh, fly ! 
I stay at my post and die." 

8. The torrent took her. God knows all. 
Fiercely the savage currents fall 

To muttering calm. Men count their dead. 
The June sky smileth overhead. 

9. God's will we neither read nor guess. 
Poorer by one more hero less, 

We bow the head and clasp the hand : 
" Teach us, altho' we die, to stand." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

Words defined: (1) s6n'tient, (-shlent) having the power of 
feeling; (7) strand, the shore of the sea or ocean; (7) r$ vSr'- 
bSr ate, send back, echo. 

Note. — The Conemaugh (fJSn'e" ma) rises on the western slope 
of the Alleghany Mountains ; its waters find their way into the Ohio 
River. 
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LI. THE RESCUE. 



i. It was a beautiful morning in the month of 
May. The grass along the roadside was white with 
daisies, as the children ran to school. On the way, 
Letty watched Jack chasing the butterflies, while 
Harry amused himself by blowing off the feathery 
dandelion tops to see which way he should go to 
seek his fortune. 

2. They stopped as they passed the railroad bridge 
to look at the lily pads in the marshy water below 
it, and tried to guess how long it would be before 
they could come to gather the lilies. Then they 
went on to school as usual. 

3. They did not dream that none of the three 
would ever pass that place in the same careless way 
again. They did not think that the commonplace 
row of railroad ties would be made beautiful for 
them forever after that day by a noble deed — a 
deed that was finer and fairer than even the snowy 
lilies that bloomed in summer under the bridge. 

4. They had just reached the turn of the road 
which passed the bridge, on their way home from 
school that afternoon, when Letty heard a child's 
cry. A very little girl, not more than four years 
old, stood in the middle of the bridge, looking 'help- 
lessly from one bank to the other. It was not a 
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long distance across, but the child was frightened, 
and it was not in Letty's nature to pass any one 
in trouble. 

5. "What's the matter?" she called. "Wait a 
minute, boys ! How did she ever get there ? " 

6. "I can't get off," cried the child. "I'm afraid. 
Oh, please come and help me ! " 

7. " Stand still, then, and I will," called Letty 
again, beginning to step carefully from one railroad 
tie to another. 

a Jack and Harry never forgot the next few 
minutes. It seemed as if a flash of lightning had 
engraved the whole picture on their hearts, so 
vividly could they recall it long after. 

9. Letty had gone but a short distance when the 
boys thought they heard a rumbling sound. They 
listened again. The sound grew louder and louder. 
It was the approaching train. They cried in terror 
to their sister, " Letty ! Letty ! come back ! The 
train ! the train ! " 

10. There it was, like a fiery dragon, sweeping 
around the turn ; and there was Letty on the bridge, 
and the child nearer to the opposite side. Letty 
paused for a moment and then, full in the face of 
the coming train, the timid girl sprang on toward 
the stranger child, and caught her in her arms just 
as the engine rolled upon the bridge. 
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n. Harry screamed wildly ; Jack shut his eyes and 
dropped on the grass with a great sob. There was 
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a rush and a rumble, which seemed ages long; a 
shriek from the engine, and then all was still again. 

12. When Jack opened his eyes he saw the train 
had stopped just at the end of the bridge ; that a 
brakeman, with Harry following him, was halfway 
down the bridge ; and beyond them he saw Letty 
herself, crouching on the ties outside the track, with 
the brown head of the little girl lying on her arm. 
They were both very still. " Dead ! " thought Jack, 
with a sudden wild feeling that he loved Letty 
dearly, and wanted her to be with him all his life, 
and that he had not been kind to her that morning 
at home. 

13. " Mamma," said Harry, afterward, u when we 
got them off the bridge and found they were not 
hurt, but only terribly frightened, Jack and I both 
sat down and cried ! But Letty was crying so hard 
herself, that she didn't notice us ; so don't you tell ! " 

14.. That evening, as Letty lay pale and quiet, but 
very happy, in her bed, Jack stole into the room 
with his sword in his hand. It was a black walnut 
sword, with a brown silk cord and tassel on the hilt, 
and Jack was very proud of it. He sat down on the 
side of the bed, and held the sword out to Letty in a 
very embarrassed manner. 

15. " You're the bravest girl I ever heard of ! " he 
said hurriedly ; " and I'll just own up and say that I 
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never would have dared to do what you did, — and 
besides, I think so much of you, Letty, — and you 
can have my sword, — and I'll never be mean to you 
again. So there, now ! " 

16. " It was to help the little girl that I went," 
said Letty, with a joyous smile ; " and I know you 
would have gone on, too, if you had been on the 
bridge ; so you needn't say I'm braver than you are." 

17. In a short time Letty* s mother went into the 
room, and there lay her dear girl sound asleep on the 
bed. There was a look of such gladness in her face 
that the tears sprang to the mother's eyes as she 
thought of what might have been. 

— From St. Nicholas Magazine. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L New 'words : 

hilt stran'gSr vividly br£ke'raan 

shriek tas'sel engraved' ctiin'mon plaqe 

pawged fl' 8r J crouch'Ing &p proach'Ing 

re call' feath'gr y hur'rled If em bar'r&ssed(t) 

II. "Word analysis: Separate each of the following deriva- 
tive words into Root and Suffix, and give its literal meaning : 
snowy, marshy, feathery, fiery, wildly, dearly, vividly, terribly, 
beautiful, carefully, careless, hurriedly, joyous. 

m. Explain : (10) " a fiery dragon " ; (10) " in the face of 
the coming train " ; (11) "seemed ages long"; (11) "a shriek 
from the engine " ; (14) " on the hilt." 
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LII. THE FIRE. 
By Anna Sewell. 

This extract is Chapter XVI of "Black Beauty." Many young 
people need no introduction to this admirable story, for the reason 
that they have read it, and in so doing have become friends and 
admirers of its author. 

Chapter XV tells how a gentleman and his wife were being driven 
across the country in England by a youug groom, James Howard. 
On the way they stopped over night in a town, and their two horses, 
Black Beauty and Ginger, were stabled for the night. 

i. Later on in the evening, a traveler's horse was 
brought in by the second hostler, and whilst he was 
cleaning him a young man with a pipe in his mouth 
lounged into the stable to gossip. 

2. " I say, Towler," said the hostler, " just run up 
the ladder into the loft and put some hay down into 
this horse's rack, will you? Only, lay down your 
pipe" 

3. " All right," said the other, and went up through 
the trapdoor ; and I heard him step across the floor 
overhead and put down the hay. James came in to 
look at us the last thing, and then the door was 
locked. 

4. I cannot say how long I had slept, nor what 
time in the night it was, but I woke up very uncom- 
fortable, though I hardly knew why. I got up ; the 
air seemed all thick and choking. I heard Ginger 
coughing, and one of the other horses seemed very 
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restless ; it was quite dark, and I could see nothing, 
but the stable seemed full of smoke, and I hardly 
knew how to breathe. 

5. The trapdoor had been left open, and I thought 
that was the place it came through. I listened, and 
heard a soft, rushing sort of noise, and a low crac- 
kling and snapping. I did not know what it was, but 
there was something in the sound so strange that it 
made me tremble all over. The other horses were 
now all awake; some were pulling at their halters, 
others were stamping. 

6. At last I heard steps outside, and the hostler 
who had put up the traveler's horse burst into the 
stable with a lantern, and began to untie the horses, 
and try to lead them out ; but he seemed in such a 
hurry and so frightened himself that he frightened 
me still more. The first horse would not go with 
him ; he tried the second and third, and they, too, 
would not stir. He came to me next, and tried to 
drag me out of the stall by force ; of course that was 
no use. He tried us all by turns, and then left the 
stable. 

7. No doubt we were very foolish, but danger 
seemed to be all round, and there was nobody we 
knew to trust in, and all was strange and uncertain. 
The fresh air that had come in through the open 
door made it easier to breathe, but the rushing sound 
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overhead grew louder, and as I looked upward, 
through the bars of my empty rack, I saw a red 
light flickering on the wall. Then I heard a cry of 
a Fire ! " outside, and the old hostler quietly and 
quickly came in : he got one horse out, and went to 
another, but the flames were playing round the trap- 
door, and the roaring overhead was dreadful. 

8. The next thing I heard was James's voice, 
quiet and cheery, as it always was. "Come, my 
beauties, it is time for us to be off, so wake up and 
come along." I stood nearest the door, so he came 
to me first, patting me as he came in. 

9. " Come, Beauty, on with your bridle, my boy, 
we will soon be out of this smother.' ' It was on in 
no time ; then he took the scarf off his neck, and 
tied it lightly over my eyes, and patting and coaxing 
he led me out of the stable. Safe in the yard, he 
slipped the scarf off my eyes, and shouted, " Here, 
somebody ! take this horse while I go back for the 
other." 

10. A tall, broad man stepped forward and took 
me, and James darted back into the stable. I set 
up a shrill whinny as I saw him go. Ginger told 
me afterwards that whinny was the best thing I 
could have done for her, for had she not heard me 
outside, she would never have had courage to come 
out. 
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n. There was much confusion in the yard, the 
horses being got out of other stables and the car- 
riages and gigs being pulled out of houses and sheds, 
lest the flames should spread farther. On the other 
side of the yard windows were thrown up, and people 
were shouting all sorts of things ; but I kept my eye 
fixed on the stable door, where the smoke poured out 
thicker than ever, and I could see flashes of red light. 

12. Presently I heard above all the stir and din a 
loud clear voice, which I knew was master's, — 
" James Howard ! James Howard ! Are you there ? " 
There was no answer, but I heard a crash of some- 
thing falling in the stable, and the next moment I 
gave a loud, joyful neigh, for I saw James coming 
through the smoke, leading Ginger with him ; she 
was coughing violently, and he was not able to 
speak. 

13. "My brave lad!" said master, laying his hand 
on his shoulder, " are you hurt ? " James shook his 
head, for he could not yet speak. 

u. "Aye," said the big man who held me; "he is 
a brave lad, and no mistake. ,, 

15. " And now," said master, " when you have got 
your breath, James, we'll get out of this blaze as 
quickly as we can ; " and we were moving toward the 
entry, when from the Market Place there came a 
sound of galloping feet and loud rumbling wheels. 
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16. " Tis the fire engine ! the fire engine ! " shouted 
two or three voices ; " stand back, make way ! " and 
clattering and thundering over the stones two horses 
dashed into the yard with the heavy engine behind 
them. The firemen leaped to the ground ; there was 
no need to ask where the fire was — it was rolling 
up in a great blaze from the roof. 

17. We got out as fast as we could into the broad, 
quiet Market Place ; the stars were shining, and, 
except the noise behind us, all was still. Master led 
the way to a large hotel on the other side, and, as 
soon as the hostler came, he said, "James, I must 
now hasten to vour mistress ; I trust the horses en- 
tirely to you ; order whatever you think is needed," 
and with that he was gone. The master did not run, 
but I never saw mortal man walk so fast as he did 
that night. 

18. The next morning the master came to see how 
we were, and to speak to James. I did not hear 
much, for the hostler was rubbing me down, but 
I could see that James looked very happy, and I 
thought the master was proud of him. Our mistress 
had been so much alarmed in the night, that the 
journey was put off till the afternoon ; so James had 
the morning on hand, and went first to the inn to 
see about our harness and the carriage, and then to 
hear more about the fire. 
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19. When he came back, we heard him tell the 
hostler about it. At first, no one could guess how 
the lire had been caused, but at last a man said he 
saw Dick Towler go into the stable with a pipe in his 
mouth. Then the under hostler said he had asked 
Dick to go up the ladder to put down some hay, but 
told him to lay down his pipe first. Dick denied 
taking the pipe with him, but no one believed him. 
I remember our John Manly s rule, never to allow 
a pipe in the stable, and thought it ought to be the 
rule everywhere. 

20. James said the roof and floor had all fallen 
in, and that only the black walls were standing ; the 
two poor horses that could not be got out were buried 
under the burnt rafters and tiles. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



1. New words : 






16ft 


hdtel' 


fire 'man 


gn'trv 


rack 


h6s'*ler 


tr&p'door 


whln'ny 


whilst 


l&n'tSrn 


har'ngss 


mor'tal 


lounged 


smoth'Sr 


c&r'rlag 6§ 


jow'ney 



II. Words defined: (11) gig, a light carriage with two wheels, 
drawn by one horse; (14) aye (at), meaning "yes," is a word 
often used in voting in legislative bodies and conventions; 
(18) Inn, a house at which travelers are entertained, a hotel. 

m. "Word analysis : Tell what prefix or suffix is used in each 
of these words: trav'el gr, chok'Ing, cough'Ing (kaf ' -), erae'kllng, 
snap'plng, coax'Ing, gal' loping, clat't£rlng, violently. 
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LIII. THE DRUMMER BOY. 

General MacDonald, who figures in this story, was one of the most 
noted of the officers who shared the glories and disasters of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Under the leadership of Napoleon, a French army crossed 
the Alps in May, 1800, and invaded Italy. 

Later in the same year, General MacDonald was ordered to lead 
another army of some fifteen thousand men across the Alps, and join 
Napoleon in the plains below. The incidents referred to in this lesson 
occurred on MacDonald's march, which is considered a great military 
exploit, and one which illustrates the truth of the well-known saying, 
" Where there's a will, there's a way." 

An Austrian army in Italy was surprised and totally defeated by 
the combined forces of Napoleon and MacDonald. 

i. One cold morning early in December, 1800, a 
party of tourists was crossing the Alps, — a pretty 
large party, too, for there were several thousands of 
them. Some were riding, some walking, and most of 
them had knapsacks on their shoulders like many 
Alpine tourists nowadays. But instead of walk- 
ing sticks, they carried muskets with bayonets, and 
dragged along with them some fifty or sixty cannons. 

2. In fact, these tourists were nothing less than a 
French army, and a very hard time of it they seemed 
to be having. Trying work, certainly, even for the 
strongest man to make four miles through knee-deep 
snow in this bitter frost and bitter wind, and along 
these narrow, slippery mountain paths, which often 
run close to precipices hundreds of feet high. The 
soldiers looked thin and heavy-eyed for want of food 
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and sleep, and the poor horses that were dragging 
the heavy guns stumbled at every step. 

3. But there was one among them who seemed 
quite to enjoy the rough marching and tramping 
along through the deep snow and cold gray mist. 
This was a little drummer boy ten years old, whose 
fresh, rosy face looked very bright and pretty among 
the grim, scarred visages of the old soldiers. When 
the cutting wind hurled a shower of snow in his face, 
he dashed it away with a cheery laugh, and awoke 
all the echoes with a lively rattle on his drum till it 
seemed as if the huge black rocks around were all 
singing in chorus. 

4. " Bravo ! little drummer ! " cried a tall man in 
a shabby gray cloak, who was marching at the head 
of the line with a long pole in his hand, and striking 
it into the snow every now and then to see how deep 
it was. " Bravo, Pierre, my boy ! With such music 
as that we could march all the way to Moscow/ ' 

5. The boy smiled and raised his hand to his cap 
in his salute : for this rough-looking man was the 
General himself. He was " Fighting MacDonald," 
one of the bravest soldiers in France, of whom his 
men used to say that one sight of his face in battle was 
worth a whole regiment. " Long live our General ! " 
shouted a hoarse voice; and the cheer, flying from 
mouth to mouth, rolled along the silent mountains. 
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6. But its echo had hardly died away when the 
silence was again broken by another sound of a very 
different kind, — a strange sort of whispering far 
away up the great mountain side. Moment by 
moment it grew louder and harsher, till at length 
it swelled into a deep, hoarse roar. . 

" On your faces, lads ! " roared the General ; " it's 
an avalanche ! " 

7. Before the men had time to obey, the ruin was 
upon them. Down thundered the great mass of 
snow, sweeping the narrow path like a waterfall, 
and crashing down along with it came heaps of 
stone and gravel and great blocks of ice. For a 
moment all was dark as night, and when the rush 
had passed, many of the brave fellows who had been 
standing on the path were nowhere to be seen. 
They had been carried down the precipice, and either 
killed or buried alive in the snow. 

8. But the first thought of their comrades was 
not for them. At once a cry arose, " Where's our 
Pierre ? Where's our little drummer ? " 

9. Where, indeed ? Look which way they would, 
nothing was to be seen of their little favorite, and 
when they shouted his name there was no answer. 
Then there broke forth a cry of grief, and many old 
soldiers who had looked without flinching at a line 
of leveled muskets felt the tears start in their eyes 
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at the thought that the bright face would never he 
seen among them again. 

10. But all at once, far below them, there arose 
the faint roll of a drum beating the charge. The 
soldiers started and bent eagerly forward to listen; 
then up went a shout that shook the air, — 

" He's alive, comrades ! our Pierre's alive, after 
all ! " 

" And beating his drum still, like a brave lad ! 
He wanted to have the old music to the last ! " 

" But we must save him, lads, or he will freeze to 
death down there ! He must be saved ! " 

11. " He shall be ! " broke in a deep voice behind, 
and the General himself was seen standing on the 
brink of the precipice, throwing off his cloak. 

12. "No, no, General!" cried the grenadiers, with 
one voice; "you mustn't run such a risk as that. 
Let one of us go instead ; your life is worth more 
than all ours put together." 

" My soldiers are my children," said MacDonald, 
quietly, " and no father grudges his own life to save 
his son." 

13. The soldiers knew better than to make any 
more objection. They obeyed in silence, and the 
General was soon swinging in mid-air, down, down, 
till he vanished at last in the darkness of the depths 
below. Then every man drew a long breath, and 
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all eyes were strained to watch for the first sign of 
his appearing. They knew well that he would never 
come back without the boy, and that chance was ter- 
ribly against him. 

14. Meanwhile MacDonald, having landed safely 
at the foot of the precipice, was looking anxiously 
around in search of Pierre ; but the beating of the 
dram had ceased, and he had nothing to guide him. 

" Pierre ! " he shouted as loud as he could. '• Where 
are you, my boy ? " 

15. "Here, General," answered a weak voice, so 
faint that he could barely distinguish it. And there, 
sure enough, was the little fellow's curly head half 
buried in a pile of snow, which alone had saved him 
from being dashed to pieces against the rocks when 
he fell. MacDonald made for him at once, and, 
although he sunk waist deep at every step, reached 
the spot at last. 

16. " All right now, my brave boy ! " said the Gen- 
eral cheerily. " Put your arms round my neck, and 
hold tight ; we'll have you out of this in a minute." 
The child tried to obey, but his stiffened fingers 
were cold and numb ; even when MacDonald himself 
clasped the tiny arms about his neck, their hold gave 
way directly. 

17. What was to be done ? A few minutes more, 
and the numbing cold of that dismal place would 
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make the rescuer as powerless as him whom he came 
to rescue. But General MacDonald was not the man 
to be so easily beaten. Tearing off his sash, and 
knotting one end of it to the rope, he bound Pierre 
and himself firmly together with the other, and then 
gave the signal 
to his soldiers to 
draw them up. 

18. And when 
the two came 
swinging up in- 
to the daylight 
once more, and 
the soldiers saw 
their pet still 
alive and un- 
hurt, cheer on 
cheer rang out, 
until the very 
mountains ap- 
peared to share 
in the gladness. 

19. " We've been under fire and under snow to- 
gether/' said MacDonald, chafing the boy's cold 
hands tenderly , while the soldiers stood around them, 
rejoicing, " and nothing shall part us two after this 
so long as we live." 
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20. And the General kept his word. Years later, 
when the great wars were all over, there might be 
seen walking in the garden of a quiet country house 
in the south of France a stooping, white-haired old 
man, who had once been the famous Marshal Mac- 
Donald. He leaned for support upon the arm of 
a tall, soldierlike fellow, who had once been little 
Pierre, the drummer boy. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



L New -words : 






grief 


grav'el 


harsh'gr 


Al'plne 


waist 


grudg'6§ 


shab'bjr 


MSs'eow 


sash 


mus'kets 


stiffened 


re* joiqtng 


hoarse 


rat'tle 


scarred 


6b jee'tion 


stramed 


e/io 'rtis 


ZrnSt'tlng 


preq'I pi q6§ 



n. "Words defined: (1) towr'Ists, persons who are making a 
journey in a circuit; (1) fcnap'sack, a case in which a soldier 
carries his food and other necessaries; (3) vls/ag8§, faces; 
(4) bra'vo, well done; (4) Pi erre' (PS ar'), the French equivalent 
of Peter ; (5) sa lute', a sign of respect; (9) flinch 'Ing, shrinking ; 
(12) grenadier', a soldier belonging to a special regiment; 
(16) ntimft, without feeling, insensible; (19) chafing, rubbing ; 
(20) Mar'shal, the highest military officer in France. 

m. Suggestions: (4) In what kind of tone would you read 
what the General says ? Why do you think Pierre was so 
great a favorite with the General and the soldiers ? Do yoti 
picture in your mind the scenes referred to in this lesson ? 
Can you read the lesson so as to bring these pictures vividly to 
the minds of others ? 
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LIV. A HEROIC DEED. 



i. The seamen of the United States navy have 
performed many brave and daring deeds. The list 
of their exploits on sea and lake and river is a long 
one. Other nations may have larger navies, but 
none whose record is more glorious. 

2. The early morning of June 3, 1898, saw another 
brave deed added to the list. That morning wit- 
nessed the execution of a most daring exploit by 
Lieutenant Hobson and seven men belonging to the 
United States navy. 

3. The Spanish fleet under Admiral Cervera lay 
inside the harbor of Santiago, Cuba. The United 
States fleet under Admiral Sampson was blockading 
its entrance. 

4. The harbor was protected by mines and torpe- 
does ; its shores were lined with forts. At a mo- 
ment's warning a rain of shot and shell could be 
poured upon any vessel that dared enter it. 

5. Such were the conditions when Admiral Samp- 
son's attention was called to the fact that the en- 
trance to the harbor was narrow, — so narrow- that 
a single large vessel, if sunk at a certain point, 
would block the channel. It was said, " The Spanish 
fleet is now in a bottle. Put in the cork, and it can 
never get out." 
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6. Lieutenant Hobson proposed to put in the cork. 
His daring plan was laid before the Admiral, and 
after careful thought it was decided to let him try to 
carry it into effect. 

7. Having formed the plan, volunteers were called 
for to execute it. But eight men w r ere required. It 
was understood that the service was very dangerous, 
and might result in the death of every man engaged 
in it. 

8. Instead of the eight men required, two thou- 
sand volunteered. Those who were chosen consid- 
ered themselves lucky. They were brave men, but 
not braver, perhaps, than the hundreds who were 
not accepted. 

9. When the Admiral decided to carry out Lieu- 
tenant Hobson' s plan, the Merrimac, a large coaling 
vessel, was made ready. Her remaining cargo of 
coal was shifted; torpedoes were strung along her 
sides, and every means was provided for sinking the 
vessel when the right point in the channel should 
be reached. 

10. To run the vessel into the harbor in the face of 
the awful fire that would be poured upon her required 
cool heads and stout hearts. To all it seemed almost 
certain death. That so many volunteered for this 
dangerous service is a proof of the valor of American 
seamen. 
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li. On the morning of June 2, all was made ready. 
The Merrimac with her crew of eight men started 
for the entrance of the harbor. The Admiral was 
pacing the deck of his flagship. He saw the coming 
of the dawn, and ordered the Merrimac recalled. He 
felt certain that the plan could be executed only 
under the cover of the night. 

12. That evening Lieutenant Hobson and his brave 
crew were aboard the Merrimac. Everything had 
been arranged, and shortly after midnight the Mer- 
rimac steamed slowly toward the entrance to the 
harbor. She reached the channel. 

13. It was about three o'clock in the morning, 
when thousands of watchful eyes on the United 
States fleet saw a sight they can never forget. The 
guarding hills of the harbor began to spit fire. 
Shells shrieked, and solid shot bellowed. The thun- 
der of the Spanish cannonade broke against the hills, 
and its echoes were carried far out to sea. 

14. The cause and center of all this sudden and 
deafening uproar was the Merrimac. She had been 
sighted on her way through the channel, and this 
was a signal for a general outburst from the Spanish 
guns. 

15. Through all this awful din the crew of the 
Merrimac was intent on the work in hand. Each 
man had his special duty. Orders were coolly given 
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and promptly obeyed, though the vessel was being 
swept with a leaden gale. 

16. The Merrimacs steering gear was shot away. 
Some of her torpedoes were disabled. So the tide 
carried her beyond the point where she was to have 
been sunk; but at last she went down, and her 
devoted crew was left to struggle in the swirling 
waters. 




17. By a happy chance they were all able to cling 
to a raft until the break of day. Then they were 
rescued by Admiral Cervera himself, and treated as 
prisoners of war. Every member of the crew had 
expected to meet death on the Merrimac ; that all 
were saved is nothing short of a marvel. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L New -words: 
na'vleg en'tranqe spfi'cial Samp'son 

rec'Qrd ar tanged' disabled ggrvS'ra 

chan'nfil 6n gaged' c6n dl'tiong San ti a'go 

shifted beTlowed lieu tfin'ant Mgr'rl mac 

II. "Words defined: (1) 6x ploit', heroic act; (2) Sx 6 cu'tion, 
carrying out; (3) ad 'ml ral, a naval officer of high rank; 
(3) bl6ck ad'Ing, shutting up a place so that ships can neither go out 
nor come in; (4) tor pg'doeg, a kind of shell that can be exploded 
by electricity ; (7) v6l tin teerg', persons who enter service of their 
own free will; (8) ac <jSpt'6d, received, taken; (13) can non ade', 
the act of discliarging cannons; (14) deafening, making deaf; 
(15) In t6nt', strictly attentive; (16) steer'Ing gSar, the machinery 
by which a vessel is steered; (16) swirling, whirling. 

LV. MEMORY GEMS FROM AMERICAN POETS. 
NEW DUTIES. 

New occasions teach new duties ; 

Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward, 

Who would keep abreast of truth. 

— Jambs Russell Lowell. 



TRUTH AND ERROR. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again : 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 
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LVI. THE BOY OF RATISBON. 

By Robert Browning. 

Robert Browning was born in England in 1812, and died in 1889. 
His first poem was written when he was but nineteen years of age, 
and he continued to write throughout his long life. In his writings 
it is ever greatness and nobility of soul that he sets before the reader. 

1. You know we French stormed Ratisbon ; 

A mile or so away, 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood, on our storming day ; 
With neck out-thrust, — you fancy how, — 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

2. Just as perhaps he mused, '• My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army leader, Lannes, 

Waver at yonder wall," 
Out 'twixt the battery smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound, 
Full galloping ; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 

3. Then off there flung, in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect, 
Just by his horse's mane, a boy ; 
You hardly could suspect 
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(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through), 

You looked twice, ere you saw his breast 
Was almost shot in two. 



4. " Well," cried he, " Emperor, by God's grace 
We've got you Ratisbon ! 
The Marshal's in the market place, 
And you'll be there anon, 
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To see your flag bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire, 
Perched him." The chiefs eye flashed ; his plans 

Soared up again like fire. 

5. The chiefs eye flashed ; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle's eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes, 
" You're wounded ! " u Nay," his soldiers pride 

Touched to the quick, he said : 
" I'm killed, sire ! " and, his chief beside, 

Smiling, the boy fell dead. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

Words defined: (1) prone, bending forward; (1) storm 'Ing, 
attacking; (2) mtiged, thought; (2) wa'v8r, move one way and 
then another; (2) 'twlxt, an abbreviation of "betwixt" between; 
(2) bat'tgr y, two or more pieces of artillery in the field; (3) stis- 
pget', imagine; (3) e6m pressed' (t), pressed together; (4) an6n', 
soon; (4) van§, wings; (5) sheatheg, covers; (5) film, a thin 
covering; (5) brujged, injured; (5) Sa'glet, a young eagle. 

Kat'Ig bon, a town in Bavaria on the Danube River. ' 

Lannes (Lan), a Marshal of France. 
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PRINCIPLES OF READING. 



Reading is either silent or oral. Silent reading is 
the perusing of the printed page for the purpose of 
gaining the ideas and emotions of the writer. 

Oral reading has for its purpose the conveying to 
the hearer of the ideas and emotions of the writer. 
Oral reading, therefore, is the spoken result of silent 
reading, since thef ideas and emotions must first be 
gathered by the reader before they can be expressed. 
Besides, oral reading is one of the surest ways by 
which the correctness of silent reading may be tested. 

The ability to gain ideas and emotions from the 
printed page is the key that unlocks the door to all 
that the world has stored up of thought, and idea, 
and emotion. By silent reading one is supposed to 
have gained these ideas and these emotions. Oral 
reading would be comparatively unimportant if this 
were always true, and if no other object were at any 
time held in view. But oral reading has for its pur- 
pose the entertainment, as well as the instruction, of 
those who hear. And so the method of oral reading 
becomes a matter of great importance. 

Instruction in reading, as an art, must be confined 
mainly to oral reading, and so the principles here- 
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after named must be considered as relating to oral 
reading. Good oral reading involves : 

I. Distinct Enunciation. — This implies perfect 
articulation and clearness of utterance. These are 
necessary in order that what is uttered may be per- 
fectly heard. 

II. Proper Emphasis. — Emphasis is such utter- 
ance of a word or words in a sentence as may be 
necessary to impress the hearer with the correct 
meaning of what is read. Usually it is a greater 
stress of voice placed upon the Emphatic word or 
words, but it may also be effected by a change of 
inflection ; by a pause before, or before and after, 
the emphatic word ; even by uttering the words to 
be emphasized in a whisper. 

III. Correct Expression. — This is important, 
in order that the emotion or the feeling shall be 
correctly and forcefully communicated. This in- 
volves inflection, pitch, compass, rate, and quality. 

Inflection. — By inflection is meant a slide of the 
voice upward or downward, in reading or speaking. 
So there are, properly speaking, but two inflections, — 
the rising and the falling. 

In ordinary conversation, as a rule, correct inflec- 
tions are used when those engaged in it are free from 
embarrassment. So, when the thought and feeling 
are fully comprehended, and the reader is at his ease, 



the inflections in reading will usually be found to be 
correct. 

The pitch or key pervading the utterance, from 
which deviations are made, is called the keynote. 

In the ordinary rising inflection the voice com- 
mences at this keynote, and rises above it; in the 
falling inflection it commences above this pitch and 
falls to it. 

Compass is the distance on the scale, above and 
below the keynote, over which the voice passes in 
giving correct expression. 

Rate denotes the time occupied in pronouncing a 
syllable, word, or sentence. It is usually spoken of 
as medium, fast, or slow. The rate must always be 
determined by the nature of what is to be read. 

Quality refers to the kind of tones used in speaking 
and reading. Various classifications are made, but the 
following may be considered as sufficiently full : pare, 
orotund, aspirated, and guttural tones. 

Pure tone is a smooth, easy, flowing sound without 
aspiration, and of medium pitch and rate. 

Orotund tone is simply pure tone with large volume 
and more force. 

Aspirated tone is composed of breath, more or less 
in quantity, mingled with vocal tones. 

Guttural tone is produced mostly in the throat and 
is harsh and rough. 
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Tones cannot be fully described, and can be suc- 
cessfully taught only by example. In general, it may 
be said that pare tones should be used for pure narra- 
tive or descriptive matter ; orotund tones, for what is 
high, dignified, sublime ; aspirated tones, for express- 
ing sudden fear or for confidential assurance ; guttural 
tones, for expressing loathing, scorn, or hate. 

Pauses. — Pauses are introduced in reading or 
speaking, either to make the meaning plain or to 
give proper effect. 

Pauses introduced for the purpose of clearness are 
called Grammatical Pauses. They serve the same 
purpose in reading or speaking as punctuation marks 
serve in written or printed language. Words and 
members which are to be separated in meaning, and 
those which are to be joined, thus become clear. 

Pauses introduced for the sake of force are called 
Rhetorical Pauses. They may occur where there are 
punctuation marks in the written composition, or 
they may occur where the grammatical construction 
does not demand any punctuation mark. 

The following are some of the more general con- 
ditions demanding pauses in reading or speaking. 

1. A pause should be made after a subject if com- 
pound or modified. 

" What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June." {Page 92.) 
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2. Before an adjective which follows the modified 
noun. 

" Thou blossom bright with autumn dew." (Page 96.) 
. 3. An ellipsis demands a pause. 

" The sea's our field of harvest, 
Its scaly tribes our grain." (Page 44-) 

4. Words and phrases emphasized for the sake of 

contrast demand pauses following the contrasted 

parts. Usually these words and phrases are marked 

off by commas, but this is not always the case. 

" In the darkness as in daylight, 

On the water as on land, 
God's eye is looking on us, 

And beneath us is His hand. 
Death will find us soon or later, 

On the deck or in the cot ; 
And we cannot meet him better 

Than in working out our lot." (Page 45.) 

The following extract is given as an illustration of 

studying any passage for the purpose of expressive 

reading : 

" A man who came back to the place of his birth in the 
East, after an absence of a quarter of a century in the West, 
said the one thing he most desired to see about the old home- 
stead was the spring. This, at least, he would find 
unchanged. Here his lost youth would come back to him. 

The faces of his father and mother he might not look upon; 

but the face of the spring, that had mirrored theirs and his 
own so oft, he fondly imagined would beam on him as of old." 

(Page 110.) 
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In reading the last extract why should there be a 
pause after man? After homestead? After this? 
After here f What kind of pauses are these ? 

Point out the several grammatical pauses in the 
extract. 

Why should the words East and West be empha- 
sized? 

Why should this and here be emphasized ? 

Why should the rising inflection be given at the 
end of the clause, "The faces of his father and 
mother he might not look upon " ? Why the falling 
inflection at the end of the phrase " But the face of 
the spring " ? 

Much of the beauty and effectiveness of reading 
depends upon the correct observance of the groups or 
phrases in the sentences. 

In the extract note the following phrases: the 
place of his birth — in the East, — a quarter of a 
century — in the West, — desired to see, — was the 
spring. His lost youth — would come back. His 
father and mother ; — the face of the spring. 

In what tone should this extract be read ? Why ? 
Why not in aspirated tone ? In guttural, tone ? 

Should the rate be medium, fast, or slow f Why ? 

Notb. — Every lesson and every paragraph should be 
studied somewhat as the foregoing. 
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ANECDOTES OF BOYS WHO BECAME 
GREAT MEN. 

I. LONGFELLOW'S FIRST POEM IN PRINT. 
By J. T. Trowbbidge. 

i. In February, 1807, Henry W. Longfellow was 
born in the city of Portland, Maine. Some years later 
an important literary event occurred in the same 
city. Nobody was aware of its importance at the 
time, with the exception of one small boy, and since 
then the world has not rung with it. 

2. The said small boy was none other than Henry 
W. Longfellow, aged ten. He stole out of his father's 
house one evening, with a great secret in his breast, 
and something precious in his breast pocket. This 
something was a copy of verses — a little, a very 
little, poem — which he had written by stealth. He 
was now going to drop the little poem into the letter 
box of the newspaper office on the corner. 

3. More than once he walked by the door, fearing 
to be seen doing so daring a deed. But hope inspired 
him, and, running to the editor s box when nobody 
was near to observe him, he stood on his toes, and 
reaching up, dropped the poem in. He hurried home 
with a fluttering heart. But the next evening he 
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walked by the office again, and from the opposite 
side of the street looked up at the printers at work. 

4. It was summer time and the windows were 
open. Seeing the printers in their shirt sleeves, each 
with a shaded lamp over his case, making a little 
halo of hope and romance to the boy's eyes, he said 
to himself, " Maybe they are printing my poem." 

5. When the family newspaper .came, and he 
carried it to a secret corner and opened it with hope 
and fear, — sure enough, heading the poet's corner 
and looking strange, but oh, so beautiful in print,— 
there were his precious verses ! 

6. Many years after he told me the story of his 
first literary venture much as I have told it here. 
That earliest poem has been followed by works which 
have become as familiar as household words in the 
mouths of English speaking people all over the world. 

7. Honor and fame were his in full measure. 
" But," said the great poet with a smile, " I don't 
think any other literary success in my life has made 
me quite so happy." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. Words defined: (1) llt'gr a vf, pertaining to letters or litera- 
ture; (1) § v6nt', that which happens; (1) a ware', informed; (2) 
stealth, in secret; (3) In spired', encouraged; (3) 8d'I t<5r, one who 
prepares a paper or book for publication; (4) ha/16, a circle of 
light; (4) ro m&nqe ', something unreal or fictitious. 
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II. HOW GIOTTO BECAME A PAINTER. 

1. In the year 1276, in a town about forty miles 
from Florence, Italy, there lived a poor laboring man 
named Bondone. This man had a son whom he 
brought up in the ignorance common to the lowly 
position of a peasant boy. However, the boy was so 
bright and genial, that he was the delight of his father 
and of the simple people among whom he lived. 

2. At the age of ten his father intrusted him with 
the care of a flock. Now the happy little shepherd 
boy strolled at his will over valley and plain with 
his woolly charges. He amused himself with lying 
on the grass and sketching, as fancy led him, the 
surrounding objects on broad flat stones, sand, or 
soft earth. His sole pencils were a hard stick or a 
sharp piece of stone ; his chief models were his flock, 
which he used to copy as they gathered around him. 

3. One day as the shepherd boy lay in the midst of 
his flock, earnestly sketching something on a stone, 
there came by a traveler. Struck with the boy's deep 
attention to his work, and the unconscious grace of his 
attitude, the stranger stopped and went to look at 
his work. It was a sketch of a sheep, drawn with 
such freedom and truth of nature, that the traveler 
beheld it with astonishment. 

4. "Whose son are you?" cried he with eager- 
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ness. The startled boy looked upon the face of 
his questioner. " My father is Bondone, the laborer, 
and I am his little Giotto, so please the Signore," 
said he. 

5. "Well, then, little Giotto, should you like to 
come and live with me, and learn to draw and paint 
sheep like this, and horses, and even men ? " 

6. The child's eyes flashed with delight. " I will 
go with you anywhere to learn that. But," he added, 
as a sudden reflection made him change color, " I 
must first go and ask my father; I can do nothing 
without his leave." 

7. " That is quite right, my boy, and so we will 
go to him together," said the stranger. Great was 
the wonder of the peasant father at such a sudden 
proposal; but he perceived his son's wish, though 
Giotto was fearful of expressing it, and consented. 
He accompanied his boy to Florence, and there left 
his little Giotto under the care of a great painter 
of that time. 

8. The pupil's progress surpassed the painter's 
expectation. In delineating nature, Giotto soon went 
beyond his master. One morning the artist came 
into his studio, and, looking at a half finished head, 
saw a fly resting on the nose. He tried to brush it 
off, but discovered it was only painted. " Who has 
done this ? " cried he, half angry, half delighted. 
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9. Giotto crept trembling from a corner, and con- 
fessed .his fault. But he met with praise instead of 
reproof from his master, who loved art too well to be 
indignant at this display of his pupil's talent, even 
though the frolic were directed against himself. 

10. As Giotto grew older his fame spread far and 
wide. The Pope sent messengers to him one day ; 
they entered the artist's studio and informed him that 
the Pope requested that he should send a design for 
a church ; for Giotto, like most of the artists of those 
early times, was an architect as well as a painter. 
He took a sheet of paper, fixed his elbow at his side 
to keep his hand steady, and drew instantly a perfect 
circle. 

11. "Tell his Holiness that this is my design," said 
he ; and with all their solicitations, Giotto refused 
to give any other. The Pope was a learned man ; 
he saw that Giotto had given him the best instance 
of perfection in his art, and sent for him to come to 
Rome, and honored and rewarded him. " Round as 
Giotto's " became an Italian proverb. 

12. The talents of Giotto won him the patronage 
of the great of his country. He who had been a 
poor shepherd boy in his youth was now admitted 
into the society of the Italian nobles, and enjoyed the 
friendship of the talented men of his age. He was 
a good man, as well as a great one, who was loved by 
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his friends and admired by all. He died at Milan in 
the year 1336. Sorrowing friends followed .him to 
the grave, and at his obsequies he received those 
public honors which he so well merited. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. Tell what suffixes are used in forming these -words: (2) 

.Intrtist'ed, (2) sk&ch'Ing, (2) wool'ly, (4) star'tled, (4) queV- 
ti6n 8r, (7) p6r c&Ved', (7) ae eom'pa nled, (8) sur passed' (t), 
(10) re* qufist'ed, (12) ad mired'. Such words as these are 
called derivatives; the words from which they are derived are 
called roots or root-words. 

Write the root-words from which the above are derived. 

n. Words defined: (1) gen'ial(-yal), cheerful; (3) at'tl tilde, 
posture, position; (4) Signdre (s£nyo'r&), the Italian word 
meaning sir; (8) de" lln'e" at Ing, sketching, picturing; (8) stu'dl 6, 
the working room of an artist; (9) re" proof, blame, rebuke; (9) 
Indlg'nant, wrathful; (9) display', exhibition; (10) de"§i(m', an 
outline, a plan ; (10) ar'eM teet, a person skilled in the art of 
building; (11) s6 llQ I ta'tion§, earnest requests; (11) In'stanqe, 
example; (11) pr&v'6rb, an old and common saying ; (12) pat 1 - 
ronage, support, favor ; (12) so Qi'e tf, company, companionship; 
(12) no'bleg, persons of high rank; (12) 6b 's£ quies (-kwlz), 
ceremonies pertaining to burial. 

Fl6r'enQe is noted for its fine buildings, beautiful streets, 
and great picture gallery; its mild and delightful climate 
makes it a famous resort for invalids. 

Giot'to (JSt'to) was the name of the son, and the father's 
name was Bon do'ne (B6n do'nS) ; the son's full name was 
Giotto di Bondone (JSt'td de B6n do'na). 

Mil 'an is the largest city in northern Italy ; its cathedral is 
one of the most beautiful in the world. 

Note. — The earliest notable paintings of Europe were executed 
by devout men for the service of religion. In that early period there 
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was a great lack of books and education among the common people, 
so that painting was the best means of conveying to them ideas of 
religion and history. Those early painters had no thought of draw- 
ing from models, but were guided almost wholly by their imaginations. 
For example, in many of their paintings all objects appear nearly 
flat, and countenances have no spiritual expression. The fact that a 
number of the early painters were able to produce really great works 
of art, in spite of such imperfections, shows that they were men of 
genius. 

The works of Giotto, however, contain much of dignity and 
solemnity, and represent more accurately natural forms, so that he 
and his master are held to mark the beginning of a development in 
religious painting which culminated in the work of Raphael and other 
"Old Masters." 

Giotto designed a bell tower in the city of Florence which has 
become the most celebrated, as it is probably the most beautiful, 
tower in Italy. 



III. MICHAEL ANGELO'S BOYHOOD. 

i. Something more than four hundred years ago, 
Michael Angelo was a schoolboy in Florence, Italy. 
From childhood he had been fond of drawing and 
making pictures. It is said that he began to draw 
as soon as he could use his hands. Even in the last 
century his rude sketches might still have been 
seen on the walls of the houses in which his boyhood 
was spent. 

2. Michael's father held a public office at one time. 
He intended that his son should become a scholar, 
and enter the service of the state. But the little 
fellow spent his time in drawing, and made little or 
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no progress in his school studies ; he had only paint- 
ing in his thoughts. 

3. His father held all artists in contempt, and 
treated the lad harshly because he wanted to become 
a painter. One of the painters of Florence was so 
much pleased with some of little Michael's work, 
that he asked the father to place him in his studio ; 
but it was not until every means had been tried to 
crush out the boy's early love for art, that he gave 
his consent. 

4. At last a contract was made, and he was bound 
to the painter for three years. Contrary to custom, 
his father demanded pay for his son's time, and the 
master agreed to give him six gold florins for the 
first year, eight for the second, and ten for the third. 
Thus it was that Michael Angelo, in his fourteenth 
year, carried his point and began, for the first time, 
to receive regular lessons in drawing. 

5. At one time his master engaged to restore some 
paintings in a church in Florence. One day, during 
the progress of this work, young Michael drew the 
scaffolding and those working on it so perfectly, that 
when his master was shown the paper he exclaimed, 
" He understands more than I do ! " 

6. He loved his work, and his progress was so 
rapid that it excited the envy of both his fellow- 
pupils and of his master. They often illtreated 
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him, and his father was so angry with his son for his 
course that he forbade him even to visit his home. 

7. But the youth kept on, and spared no pains to 
make his work as perfect as possible. His soul was 
in it, and his success was the result of great talent 
and hard labor. Wishing to present some fish in a 
painting, he visited the market and spent days in 
making drawings of the scaly tribe. 

8. Through the influence of a young friend, Michael 
was allowed to visit the Gardens of St. Mark. There 
he saw, for the first time, a great collection of statues 
and paintings and other works of art, which belonged 
to Prince Lorenzo. Their sight changed the direc- 
tion of his thoughts; now he longed to trade his 
pencil and brush for the mallet and chisel. 

9. At that time Lorenzo was preparing marble in 
the garden for building a library. Michael got a 
piece of marble and tools from one of the workmen, 
and began to copy, offhand, the ancient figure of a 
faun. 

10. This work was seen by the prince when he was 
visiting the stone masons in the garden. He was 
pleased with it, and said to Michael, " You have done 
well ; but may I offer a criticism ? " 

n. " Yes," answered the boy, " if it is a just one." 
i : :12. " Of that you shall be the judge," said the 
prince. "You have made your faun very old, and 
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yet you have left him all his teeth; you should have 
known that, at such an age, some of his teeth would 
be wanting. ,, 

13. On his next visit, the prince found a gap in the 
mouth of the old faun. The change had been made 
so skillfully that the hand of a master could not 
have done better. He was pleased and surprised, and 
ordered Michael to tell his father that he wished to 
see him. 

14. At first the father refused to visit the prince. 
He had opposed his son's being a painter, and, as he 
said, " It seemed too much that he should now want 
to become a stone mason. " When he did go to see 
the prince, the kindness shown him entirely won his 
good opinion. 

15. On being asked about his business, he said, 
" I have no business ; I live upon the small income 
from my property. I try to keep it in order, and 
improve it as far as I can." 

16. " Well/' said the prince, " look around you ; 
and, if I can do anything for you, only apply to me : 
whatever is in my power shall be done." 

17. After some time, he asked for and received a 
place in the customhouse. As for Michael, he was 
at once taken into the palace and assigned a room. 
He sat at the prince's table, and favors of all kinds 
were showered upon him by his noble patron. 
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18. Michael Angelo was one of the greatest artists 
that ever lived. His life was long, busy, and eventful. 
Once he said, " Genius is eternal patience." No one 
had a better right to utter these words. He believed 
in patient, steady work, and toiled constantly until 
his ninetieth year. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L Pronounce and define: 



seASl'&r 


re" store' 


In'eome 


In'fhl enqe 


m&riet 


e6n tempt' 


c6n'tr&et 


d£ m&nd'ed 


chig'ei 


as signed 1 


pr6p'6r ty 


seaf ' f 61d Ing 



IL Words defined: (1) Mi'eftael An'gS 16, his family name 
was Buonarrotti (Booonarrot'e), was born in -1475, died, 1564; 
(4) flSr'In, a coin issued originally in Florence, having a lily 
on it; (6) for bade', a form of forbid, meaning denied or prohib- 
ited; (9) fawn, a mythical creature usually represented as half 
goat and half man, 

m. Read these sentences and tell what words are the same 
in form but different in pronunciation : 

Some pupils pro grgss' more rapidly than others, but all may 
make prSg'rfiss. 

Heat expands, and cold contracts, most substances. Good 
business men live up to their contracts. 

Are all the pupils present to-day ? 

The captain gave the command, " Present arms." 

The camel is called " the ship of the desert." 

A good soldier will not desert. 

How do you distinguish the different spoken forms of the 
following words, — present, desert, contracts'! 
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IV. HOW WEST BECAME AN ARTIST. 

i. Benjamin West was born in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1738. He was the son of Quaker 
parents who looked upon painting as a "worldly 
occupation." All ornaments were excluded from 
their dress, and in their sober household there was 
nothing of art for the boy to imitate or inquire 
about. 

2. One day, when he was only seven years old, he 
was given a fly brush and set to watch the sleeping 
babe of his married sister. The infant smiled in its 
sleep. The little watcher knew nothing of the 
legend of the "Angels' Whisper," but his genius 
whispered to him to copy that beautiful smile, and 
he attempted it in red and black inks, the only two 
colors which were at hand. 

3. A Philadelphia merchant chanced to see some 
pictures which the boy artist had hung about his 
cottage home, and sent him a box of paints, some 
brushes, several pieces of prepared canvas, and six 
engravings. 

4. The boy placed the box on a chair by his bed- 
side. Unable to sleep, he rose with the dawn, carried 
his implements of art, the first he had seen, to the 
garret. Then he hung up his engravings, prepared 
a palette, and began copying. 
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5. His enthusiasm made him a truant from school 
for several days. He worked secretly in the garret, 
until the school-teacher's questions sent the mother 
into the boy's studio. The frown on her placid face 
vanished when she saw there a picture composed from 
two of the engravings. Kissing her little artist, she 
secured his pardon from the father, and went herself 
to the school-teacher to beg that her truant boy 
might not be punished. 

6. When Benjamin was fifteen years of age, Dr. 
Smith, the president of a college in Philadelphia, 
offered to direct his studies, if his father would send 
him to the city. The good Quaker resolved to lay 
the matter before the " Meeting," for the Friends did 
not think kindly of the " worldly occupation" of 
painting. 

7. The " Meeting" assembled, and those serious 
men and women waited in silence for the moving of 
the Spirit. Finally one of the Friends was moved 
to ask : " Since God has bestowed upon this youth 
a gift, shall we question His wisdom? I see the 
divine hand. Let us encourage the youth." 

8. The young painter was called in. He stood in 
the center of the room, his father on his right hand, 
and his mother on his left. A woman spoke : 

9. " Genius," said she, " is given by God for some 
high purpose. What that purpose is, let us not inquire. 
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It will be shown in His own time and way. Let us 
suspend the strict operation of our tenets, and give 
our consent to this boy's becoming a painter." 

10. Then she kissed Benjamin, and the other women 
rose and also kissed him. The men, one by one, 
came forward and laid their hands on the boy's head. 
Thus Benjamin West was ordained to the artist's 
vocation. 




11. After working as a portrait painter in Phila- 
delphia and New York, he studied in Italy, and then 
settled in London in 1763. The last-named city 
was his home during the remainder of his long and 
successful life. 
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12. As President of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
he attained the highest honors of his profession. 
Benjamin West began to paint when he was but 
seven years old; he died in 1820, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two. The three thousand pictures 
which he painted are monuments of his great talent 
and unfailing industry. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words : 






truant 


dl vine' 


gxelud'ed 


Lon'd6n 


gar'rgt 


plftqld 


engravlngg 


New Y5rk f 


m&r'rled 


sus pend' 


In'dus trjr 


Phil a deTphl a 


por'tr&tt 


e6n sent' 


6c cu p&'tion 


Penn s^l va'nl a 



n. Words defined : (1) Quakers, members of a religious society 
who are called also Friends; (3) c&n'vas, a piece of strong cloth 
prepared for painting in oil; (4) Im'ple" ments, tools, instruments; 
(4) p&l'Stte, the oval board, with a thumbhole at one end for 
holding it, on which a painter lays and mixes his paints; (5) 
enthu'glagm, interest, zeal; (9) tfin'ets, opinions, principles; 
(10) or darned', appointed ; (10) v6 ca'tion, calling, profession. 

m. Explain: (1) "worldly occupation"; (2) "legend of the 
' Angels' Whisper ' " ; (2) " his genius whispered " ; (4) " rose 
with the dawn"; (4) "implements of art"; (5) "made him 
a truant " ; (6) " lay the matter before the ' Meeting ' " ; (7) 
" waited in silence for the moving of the Spirit." 

IV. Locate: Italy, England, London, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chester County. 

Note. — The Royal Academy of Arts, London, is a society whose 
membership is limited to forty of the leading artists of England. 
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V. THE ANGELS' WHISPER. 

By Samuel Loter. 

In paragraph 2 of the preceding lesson reference is made to the 
legend of the "Angels' Whisper." The Irish poet, Samuel Lover, 
makes use of the same beautiful fancy in the graceful and rhythmical 
verses given below. 

1. A baby was sleeping, 
Its mother was weeping, 
For her husband was far 

On the wild raging sea ; 
And the tempest was swelling 
Round the fisherman's dwelling, 
And she cried, " Dermont darling, 

Oh ! come back to me." 

2. Her beads while she numbered, 
The baby still slumbered, 
And smiled in her face 

While she bended her knee. 
" Oh ! blessed be that warning, 
My child's sleep adorning, 
For I know that the angels 

Are whispering with thee. 

3. " And while they are keeping 
Bright watch o'er thy sleeping, 
Oh ! pray to them softly, 

My baby, with me ; 
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And say thou wouldst rather 
They'd watch o'er thy father, 
For I know that the angels 
Are whispering with thee." 

4. The dawn of the morning 
Saw Dermont returning, 
And the wife wept with joy 

Her babe's father to see, 
And closely caressing 
Her child with a blessing, 
Said, " I knew that the angels 

Were whispering with thee." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L Explain: (1) "The tempest was swelling"; (2) "smiled 
in her face"; (2) "that warning, my child's sleep adorning"; 
(4) " the dawn of the morning " ; (4) " wept with joy." 

n. Read the following, making a slight pause at the bar in 

each line : — 

A baby | was sleeping, 
Its mother | was weeping. 

Her beads while | she numbered, 
The baby | still slumbered. 

How many syllables before each bar in the lines above ? 
These syllables form what is called a poetic foot. Copy the 
first two lines of paragraphs 3 and 4, and indicate the poetic 
feet by using the bar. Which syllable in each foot receives 
the accent? 

Did you ever hear of the singsong tone in reading ? Are you 
in the habit of using this singsong tone in reading poetry ? 
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VI. THE BOYHOOD OF GENERAL GRANT. 



Ulysses Simpson Grant was one of the most highly honored and 
distinguished men of his time. After achieving a great reputation 
as a military commander, he was twice elected President of the 
United States, holding that high 
office from 1869 to 1877. After 
retiring from the presidential 
chair, he made a trip around the 
world and was received with the 
highest honors by all nations. 
During the last years of his life 
he wrote his " Personal Memoirs." 
His death occurred at Mount 
McGregor, New York, July 23, 
1885. The extract given here- 
with is taken from Chapter I 
of this interesting and valuable 
work. 

1. I was born on the 
27th of April, 1822, at 
Point Pleasant, Clermont County, Ohio. In the fall 
of 1823 we moved to Georgetown, the county seat 
of Brown, the adjoining county east. This place 
remained my home, until, at the age of seventeen, in 
1839, I went to West Point. 

2. The schools at the time of which I write were 
very indifferent. There were no free schools, and 
none in which the scholars were classified. They 
were all supported by subscription ; and a single 
teacher — who was often a man or a woman inca 
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pable of teaching much, even if they imparted all 
they knew — would have thirty or forty scholars, 
male and female, from the infant learning the A B 
C's up to the young lady of eighteen and the boy of 
twenty, studying the highest branches taught — the 
three R's, u Reading, 'Riting, , Rithmetic. ,, 

3. I never saw an algebra, or other mathematical 
work higher than the arithmetic, in Georgetown, 
until after I was appointed to West Point. I then 
bought a work on algebra in Cincinnati ; but having 
no teacher, it was Greek to me. 

4. My father was, from my earliest recollection, in 
comfortable circumstances, considering the times, his 
place of residence, and the community in which, he 
lived. Mindful of his own lack of facilities for 
acquiring an education, his greatest desire in maturer 
years was for the education of his children. 
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5. I never missed a quarter from school from the 
time I was old enough to attend till the time of leav- 
ing home. This did not exempt me from labor. In 
my early days, every one labored more or less, in the 
region where my youth was spent, and more in pro- 
portion to their private means. It was only the very 
poor who were exempt. 

6. While my father carried on the manufacture of 
leather and worked at the trade himself, he owned 
and tilled considerable land. I detested the trade, 
preferring almost any other labor ; but I was fond of 
agriculture, and of all employment in which horses 
were used. 

7. We had, among other lands, fifty acres of forest 
within a mile of the village. In the fall of the year 
choppers were employed to cut enough wood to last 
a twelvemonth. When I was seven or eight years 
of age, I began hauling all the wood used in the 
house and shops. I could not load it on the wagons, 
of course, at that time, but I could drive, and the 
choppers would load, and some one at the house 
unload. 

8. When about eleven years old, I was strong 
enough to hold a plow. From that age until seven- 
teen I did all the work done with horses, such as 
breaking up the land, furrowing, plowing corn and 
potatoes, bringing in the crops when harvested, haul- 
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ing all the wood, besides tending two or three horses, 
a cow or two, and sawing wood for stoves, etc., while 
still attending school. 

9. For this I was compensated by the fact that 
there was never any scolding or punishing by my 
parents ; no objection to rational enjoyments, such as 
fishing, going to the creek a mile away to swim in 
summer, taking a horse and visiting my grandparents 
in the adjoining county, fifteen miles off, skating on 
the ice in winter, or taking a horse and sleigh when 
there was snow on the ground. 

10. While still quite young I had visited Cincinnati, 
forty-five miles away, several times, alone ; also 
Maysville, Kentucky, often, and once Louisville. 
The journey to Louisville was a big one for a boy of 
that day. I had also gone once in a two-horse 
carriage to Chillicothe, about seventy miles, with a 
neighbor's family, who were removing to Toledo, 
Ohio, and returned alone ; and had gone once, in like 
manner, to Flat Rock, Kentucky, about seventy 
miles away. 

n. One of my schoolmates is reported as having 
told of an early horse trade of mine. As he told the 
story, there was a Mr. Ralston living within a few 
miles of the village, who owned a colt which I very 
much wanted. My father had offered twenty dollars 
for it, but the owner wanted twenty-five. 
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12. T was so anxious to have the colt that, after the 
owner left, I begged to be allowed to take him at the 
price demanded. My father yielded, but said twenty 
dollars was all the horse was worth, and told me to 
offer that price ; if it was not accepted I was to offer 
twenty-two and a half, and if that would not get him, 
to give the twenty-five. I at once mounted a horse 
and went for the colt. 

13. When I got to Mr. Ralston's house, I said to 
him : " Papa says I may offer you twenty dollars for 
the colt, but if you won't take that, I am to offer 
twenty-two and a half, and if you won't take that, to 
give you twenty-five." It would not require a Con- 
necticut man to guess the price finally agreed upon. 

14. This story is nearly true. I certainly showed 
very plainly that I had come for the colt and meant 
to have him. I could not have been over eight years 
old at the time. This transaction caused me great 
heart-burning. The story got out among the boys of 
the village, and it was a long time before I heard the 
last of it. Boys enjoy the misery of their compan- 
ions, at least village boys in that day did, and in 
later life I have found that all adults are not free 
from the peculiarity. 

15. I kept the horse until he was four years old, 
when he went blind, and I sold him for twenty dol- 
lars. When I went to school in Maysville, in 1836, 
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at the age of fourteen, I recognized my colt as one of 
the blind horses working on the treadwheel of the 
ferryboat. 

16. I have described enough of my early life to give 
an impression of the whole. I did not like to work ; 
but I did as much of it, while young, as grown men 
can be hired to do in these days, and attended school 
at the same time. I had as many privileges as any 
boy in the village, and probably more than most of 
them. 

17. I have no recollection of ever having been pun- 
ished at home, either by scolding or by the rod. But 
at school the case was different. The rod was freely 
used there, and I was not exempt from its influence. 
I can see the school-teacher now, with his long beech 
switch always in his hand. It was not always the 
same one, either. 

is. Switches were brought in bundles, from a beech 
wood near the schoolhouse, by the boys for whose 
benefit they were intended. Often a whole bundle 
would be used up in a single day. I never had any hard 
feelings against my teacher, either while attending the 
school, or in later years when reflecting upon my ex- 
perience. He was a kind-hearted man, and was much 
respected by the community in which he lived. He 
only followed the universal custom of the period, and 
that under which he had received his own education. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



X. New words: 



tilled 


ad joining 


r8§ f I denqe €6n nSct 1 etit 


la'bSr 


Im parted 


pr6 fgr'rlng Qln Q* 11 na ' tt 


prl'vate 


al'gS bra 


f ur'rdw Ing In eft' pa ble 


swlteh'6§ 


d$ t6st'6d 


pr6 por'tion a nl vSr'sal 


65 6mpt' 


ma tur'gr 


trans ae'tion 6x p6'rl enqe 


pS'rl 6d 


twelve'month 


im pres'sion (Im prgsh'tin) 



H. "Words defined : (2) In dlf ' f6r ent, neither very good nor 
very bad; (2) clas'sl fled, arranged in classes; (2) sub scrlp'tion 
(-shun), a sum subscribed or given by individuals; (3) math 6- 
mat'Ie al, pertaining to such subjects as arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry; (4) qir'ctim stan q6§, conditions as to property ; (4) c5m- 
mu'nl tf, the public, or people in general; (4) fa #11 tle§, advan- 
tages or means; (6) man u fae'ture, the production of wares and 
goods by hand or machinery; (6) ag'rl etil tftre, farming; (9) 
c6m'pSn sa ted, repaid; (9) ra'tion al, reasonable; (14) heart- 
burn Ing, discontent, annoyance; (14) a dults', persons full grown; 

(14) p$ cul iar' i ty (-yar I ty), something special or peculiar; 

(15) r6c'6gnlzed, knew again, perceived; (15) trgad'wheel, a 
wheel turned by persons or animals treading upon it; (16) 
prlvl l6g 6§, rights, liberties. 

UL Explain the meaning of: (2) "free schools"; (2) "the 
three R's " ; (5) " a quarter from school " ; (6) " I detested the 
trade "— what trade ? (7) " to last a twelvemonth " ; (8) " to 
hold a plow" ; (8) " plowing corn and potatoes " ; (8) " bring- 
ing in the crops when harvested" ; (14) "this transaction " — 
what is referred to ? (17) " the rod was freely used " ; (18) 
" used up in a single day " ; (18) " when reflecting upon my 
experience." 

Note. — Find West Point on a map of the State of New York. 
West Point is the seat of the United States Military Academy. This 
Academy is supported by the United States Government. It receives 
young men from different parts of the country and gives them a mili- 
tary education. 
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VII. IN SCHOOL DAYS. 

By John GreJenleaf Whittibr. 

You have read of a Quakei 
boy who became a great artist ; 
John Greenleaf Whittier was a 
Quaker lad who became a great 
poet. He was born in Haverhill, 
Mass., December 17, 1807, and 
died September 7, 1892. In his 
early youth he worked on a 
farm, and attended the village 
school. The event - referred to 
in " In School Days " is said to 
have been a personal experience 
of the author. 

Other experiences of his early 
life in the country furnished 
the suggestions and material for 
many of his most interesting 
and beautiful poems. His interest in boyhood is exhibited in " The 
Barefoot Boy." His delight and sympathy in the homely experiences 
of country life are exquisitely portrayed in " The Corn Song," " The 
Huskers," and other short poems, and especially in " Snowbound." In 
the last-named the author gives a picture of New England life which, 
for simplicity, beauty, and truthfulness, has been rarely equaled and 
never surpassed. 

l. Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still the sumacs grow 
And blackberry vines are running. 




2. Within, the master's desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 
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The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jackknife's carved initial ; 

3. The charcoal frescoes on its wall ; 

Its door's worn sill, betraying 
-The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing ! 

4. Long years ago a winter sun 

Shone over it at setting ; 
Lit up its western window panes, 
And low eaves' icy fretting. 

5. It touched the tangled golden curls, 

And brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 

6. For near her stood the little boy 

Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 

Where pride and shame were mingled. 

7. Pushing with restless feet the snow 

To right and left, he lingered, — 
As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 
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8. He saw her lift her eyes ; he felt 

The soft hands' light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 

9. " I'm sorry that I spelt the word : 

I hate to go above you, 
Because," — the brown eyes lower fell, — 
" Because, you see, I love you ! " 

10. Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child face is showing. 
Dear girl ! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing ! 

n. He lives to learn, in life's hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her, — because they love him. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. Pronounce: 

6ave§ mln'gled grieving char'coal 

su'm&e lln'gSred cargss'Ing frgs'eoeg 

j&ck'fcnlfe ftn'ggred betraying m6m'6ry 

What sound does ci represent in 6f fl'cial ? in In I'tial ? 
n in tan'gled ? n in sln'gled ? ph in tri'umph ? 

n. SpeU: (1) ragged, beggar, sunning, running ; (2) scarred; 
(4) setting, fretting. What suffixes are used in forming these 
words ? Write the root-words, and give the rule for spelling 
derivatives. 
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VIII. THE CORN SONG. 

1. Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard ! 

Heap high the golden corn ! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn ! 

2. Let other lands, exulting, glean 

The apple from the pine, 
The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine ; 

3. We better love the hardy gift 

Our rugged vales bestow, 
To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 

4. Through vales of grass and meads of flowers, 

Our plows their furrows made, 
While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 

5. We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain, 

Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 

6. All through the long, bright days of June 

Its leaves grew green and fair, 
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And waved in hot midsummer's noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 

7. And now, with Autumn's moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 
We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 

a There, richer than the fabled gift 
Apollo showered of old, 
Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 

9. Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board ; 
Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured ! 

10. Where'er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 
Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer girls ! 

n. Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 
The blessings of our hardy grain, 
Our wealth of golden corn ! 
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12. Let earth withhold her goodly root, 

Let mildew blight the rye, 
Give to the worm the orchard's fruit, 
The wheat field to the fly : 

13. But let the good old crop adorn 

The hills our fathers trod ; 
Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God ! 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. WordB defined : (1) hoard, a stock or supply of anything 
laid up; (3) valeg, valleys; (3) be" stow', give; (4) mead§, 
meadows; (7) treas'ure (trezh'tir), that which is very much 
valued ; (8) A p&116, among the Greeks and Romans, was the 
god of light and day; (8) Zcnead, to work and press into a mass 
with the hands; (9) v&p'Id, dull^ spiritless; (9) 1611, lie at ease; 
(9) sftmp, an article of food made by boiling the bruised and 
broken grains of corn; (11) f&l'ty, foolish acts; (11) wealth, 
riches; (12) mil 'dew, a sort of growth found on decaying plants ; 
(12) \A\ght, cause to wither. 

H. Explain: (1) "lavish horn"; (2) "apple from the 
pine"; (6) "soft and yellow hair"; (12) "goodly root"; 
(12) last two lines. 

m. Meter, or Poetical Measure : Compare first and second, 
and third and fourth lines in any stanza above. How many 
syllables and feet in each line ? 

Many songs and hymns are written in this same meter or 
measure. It is called common meter; in each stanza of the 
common meter the first and third lines contain four feet, and 
the second and fourth lines three feet, of two syllables each. 
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IX. THE FISHERMEN. 

By John Greenleaf Whittibr. 

"The Corn Song" and "The Fishermen" are among the short 
poems which were published under the title of " Songs of Labor." 
They all exhibit the author's interest in the common vocations of 
everyday life. 

i. Hurrah ! the seaward breezes 

Sweep down the bay amain ; 
Heave up, my lads, the anchor ! 

Run up the sail again ! 
Leave to the lubber landsmen 

The rail car and the steed ; 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, 

The breath of heaven shall speed. 

2. From the hill top looks the steeple, 

And the lighthouse from the sand ; 
And the scattered pines are waving 

Their farewell from the land. 
One glance, my lads, behind us, 

For the homes we leave one sigh, 
Ere we take the change and chances 

Of the ocean and the sky. 

3. Now, brothers, for the icebergs 

Of frozen Labrador, 
Floating spectral in the moonshine, 
Along the low, black shore ! 
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Where like snow the gannet's feathers 
On Brador's rocks are shed, 

And the noisy murre are flying, 
Like black scuds, overhead ; 




Where in mist the rock is hiding, 

And the sharp reef lurks below, 
And the white squall smites in summer, 

And the autumn tempests blow ; 
Where, through gray and rolling vapor, 

From evening unto morn, 
A thousand boats are hailing, 

Horn answering unto horn. 

Hurrah ! for the Red Island, 

With the white cross on its crown ! 

Hurrah ! for Meccatina, 

And its mountains bare and brown ! 



Where the caribou's tall antlers 
O'er the dwarf wood freely toss, 

And the footstep of the Mickmack 
Has no sound upon the moss. 

6. There we will drop our lines, and gather 

Old Ocean's treasures in, 
Where'er the mottled mackerel 

Turns up a steel-dark fin. 
The sea's our field of harvest, 

Its scaly tribes our grain ; 
We'll reap the teeming waters 

As at home they reap the plain ! 

7. Our wet hands spread the carpet, 

And light the hearth of home ; 
From our fish, as in the old time, 

The silver coin shall come. 
As the demon fled the chamber 

Where the fish of Tobit lay, 
So ours from all our dwellings 

Shall frighten Want away. 

8. Though the mist upon our jackets 

In the bitter air congeals, 
And our lines wind stiff and slowly 
From off the frozen reels ; 
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Though the fog be dark around us, 
And the storm blow high and loud, 

We will whistle down the wild wind, 
And laugh beneath the cloud. 

9. In the darkness as in daylight, 

On the water as on land, . 
God's eye is looking on us, 

And beneath us is His hand. 
Death will find us soon or later, 

On the deck or in the cot ; 
And we cannot meet him better 

Than in working out our lot. 

10. Hurrah ! hurrah ! the west wind 

Comes freshening down the bay, 
The rising sails are filling, — 

Give way, my lads, give way ! 
Leave the coward landsman clinging 

To the dull earth like a weed, — 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, 

The breath of heaven shall speed ! 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L "Words defined : (1) s6a' ward, towards the sea; (1) ltib'bgr, 
an awkward fellow; (1) a main', with full force; (3) iqe'b6rg§, 
large masses of ice floating in the ocean; (3) spge'tral, pertaining 
to a specter, ghostly; (3) g&n'ngt, a sea bird shaped much like a 
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duck; (3) murre, a large sea bird; (3) setid§, small clouds driven 
rapidly by the wind ; (4) reef, a chain of rocks lying at or near 
the surface of the water; (4) squall, a sudden gust of wind; (4) 
hailing, saluting, calling loudly to; (5) earl bow, the American 
reindeer; (5) antlSrg, the branching horns of such animals as the 
deer and elk; (6) m6t'tled, marked with spots of different colors; 
(7) de'm6n, an evil spirit; (8) e6n geals/, freezes; (8) reel, a kind 
of spool on which a fishing line is wound. 

n. Notes : (3) Lab ra dor', a peninsula on the northeastern 
coast of North America; (3) Bra'dSr's, a contracted form of 
Labrador; (7) To'blt, — " The Book of Tobit " recounts the ex- 
periences of a pious Jew who lived in ancient times. According 
to the story, Tobit went blind, but his sight was restored by 
rubbing his eyes with the gall of a fish. 



X. THE OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL. 



By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The most original and gifted genius 

who has appeared among American 

men of letters is Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

He published several volumes of short 

stories which charm old and young 

alike. Some of these stories, like those 

in " Grandfather's Chair " (from which 

this selection is taken), depict scenes 

in the early history of New England. 

Others, like that of "The Gorgon's 

Head," retell old wonder stories in a 

fresh and charming form. Still others, 

like the allegory, " Little Daffydown- 

dilly," are the inventions of his own brain. All, however, unite interest 

of incident and beauty of expression with the most playful humor and 

most tender sentiment. 

In Bowdoin College, Hawthorne was a classmate of Henry Wads- 
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worth Longfellow and Franklin Pierce. The latter was elected 
President of the United States in 1852, and appointed Hawthorne 
consul at Liverpool, England. The income from this consulate en- 
abled him to travel in Europe and exercise his literary gifts. While 
abroad he completed his greatest novel, " The Marble Faun." 

Later he returned to his home at Concord, Mass., where he dwelt for 
the remainder of his life. He died at Plymouth, N. H., in 1864, while 
seeking to regain his health by a tour among the White Mountains. 

1. Imagine yourselves in Master Ezekiel Cheever's 
schoolroom. It is a large, dingy room, with a sanded 
floor, and is lighted by windows that turn on hinges, 
and have little, diamond-shaped panes of glass. The 
scholars sit on long benches, with desks before them. 
At one end of the room is a great fireplace, so 
spacious that there is room enough for three or four 
boys to stand in each of the chimney corners. This 
was the good old fashion of fireplaces when there was 
wood enough in the forests to keep people warm 
without their digging into the bowels of the earth 
for coal. 

2. It is a winter's day when we take our peep into 
the schoolroom. See what logs of wood have been 
rolled into the fireplace, and what a broad, bright 
blaze goes leaping up the chimney ! And every few 
moments a vast cloud of smoke is puffed into the 
room, which sails slowly over the heads of the 
scholars, until it gradually settles upon the walls 
and ceiling. They are blackened with the smoke of 
many years already. 
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3. Do you see the venerable schoolmaster, severe 
in aspect, with a black skullcap on his head, like an 
ancient Puritan, and the snow of his white beard 
drifting down to his very girdle ? What boy would 
dare to play or whisper, or even glance aside from 
his book, while Master Cheever is on the outlook 




behind his spectacles? For such offenders, if any 
such there be, a rod of birch is hanging over the fire- 
place, and a heavy ferule lies on the master's desk. 

4. And now school is begun. What a murmur of 
multitudinous tongues, like the whispering of leaves 
of a wind-stirred oak, as the scholars con over 
their various tasks ! Buzz ! buzz ! buzz ! Amid just 
such a murmur has Master Cheever spent about sixty 
years; and long habit has made it as pleasant to 
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him as the hum of a beehive when the insects are 
busy in the sunshine. Now a class in Latin is called 
to recite. Forth steps a row of queer-looking little 
fellows, wearing square-skirted coats and small- 
clothes, with buttons at the knee. They look like so 
many grandfathers in their second childhood. 

5. These lads are to be sent to Cambridge and 
educated for the learned professions. Old Master 
Cheever has lived so long, and seen so many genera- 
tions of schoolboys grow up to be men, that now he 
can almost prophesy what sort of man each boy will 
be. One urchin shall hereafter be a doctor, and ad- 
minister pills and potions, and stalk gravely through 
life, perfumed with asaf etida. Another shall wrangle 
at the bar, and fight his way to wealth and honors, 
and, in his declining age, shall be a worshipful mem- 
ber of his Majesty's Council. A third shall be a 
worthy successor to the old Puritan ministers now 
in their graves. But as they are merely schoolboys 
now, their business is to construe Virgil. 

6. Next comes a class in arithmetic. These boys 
are to be the merchants, shopkeepers, and mechanics of 
a future period. Hitherto they have traded only in 
marbles and apples. Others will upheave the black- 
smith's hammer, or drive the plane over the carpenter's 
bench, or take the lapstone and the awl, and learn 
the trade of shoemaking. Many will follow the sea, 
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and become bold, rough sea captains. Wherefore, 
teach them their multiplication table, good Master 
Cheever, and whip them well when they deserve it, for 
much of the country's welfare depends on these boys. 

7. But, alas! Master Cheever's watchful eye has 
caught two boys at play* Now we shall see awful 
times. The malefactors are summoned before the 
master's chair. Master Cheever has taken down that 
terrible birch rod. Short is the trial — the sentence 
quickly passed — and now the judge prepares to 
execute it in person. Thwack ! thwack ! thwack ! 
In those good old times a schoolmaster's blows were 
well laid on. And thus the forenoon passes away. 
Now it is twelve o'clock. The master looks at his 
great silver watch, and then, with tiresome delibera- 
tion, puts the ferule into the desk. " You are dis- 
missed," says Master Cheever. 

8. The boys retire, treading softly until they have 
passed the threshold ; but fairly out of the school- 
room, lo, what a joyous shout ! What a scampering 
and tramping of feet ! What care they for the ferule 
and birch rod now? Were boys created merely to 
study Latin and arithmetic ? No ; the better purposes 
of their being are to sport, to leap, to run, to shout, 
to slide upon the ice, to snowball. Happy boys ! 
Enjoy your playtime now, and come again to study 
and to feel the birch rod and the ferule to-morrow. 
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9. Now the master has set everything to rights, 
and is ready to go home to dinner. Yet he goes 
reluctantly. The old man has spent so much of his 
life in the smoky, noisy, buzzing schoolroom, that, 
when he has a holiday, he feels as if his place were 
lost, and himself a stranger in the world. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New 


words : 








awl 


ur'chln 


va'rl otis 




threshold 


birch 


trfiad'Ing 


spa'ciotis 




de" clln'Ing 


rS qlte' 


as'peet 


spfic'tacleg 




rfe luc'tant If 


Latin 


mSr'chants 


sue (jeVsSr 




dSHbSra'tion 


wran'gle 


bow'elg 


dls missed' 


(t) 


mul tl pll ca'tion 



n. Words defined: (3) f eVule (-11), a flat piece of wood used 
for punishing children; (4) mul tl tu'dl notis, consisting of a mul- 
titude, a large number; (4) c5n, study; (5) prSph'e" sy, foretell; 
(5) ad mln'Is t6r, give out; (5) po'tiong, doses of liquid medicines; 
(5) staJk, to walk slowly; (5) as a fetlda, a gum used as a 
medicine, having a disagreeable odor; (5) cSn'strue, translate; 
(7) mal e" fae'tdrg, evil doers. 

m. Questions : Where was Master Cheever's school located, 
and about what time was it in existence? What does the 
author describe in the first three paragraphs? In the next 
three? In the seventh? In the eighth and ninth? Does 
the picture drawn by the artist help you to realize the appear- 
ance of the schoolroom ? 

Where is Cambridge ? For what is it noted ? In paragraph 
5, what is meant by "his Majesty's Council "? What can 
you tell about Virgil ? When and in what language did he 
write ? 
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XI. THE GORGON'S HEAD. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Among the books written by Mr. Hawthorne is one bearing this 
title, " A Wonder Book for Boys and Girls." The author first intro- 
duces the reader to a party of young people to whom the stories are 
supposed to be told. The stories are some Grecian myths that have 
come down from very ancient times. Each story is preceded and 
followed by a brief chapter which gives a few details of the conversa- 
tions and observations indulged in by the young folks. 

" The Gorgon's Head " is the first of the six classical myths which 
are retold by Hawthorne in his " Wonder Book." 

PART I. THE MISSION. 

1. Perseus was the son of Danae r who was the 
daughter of a king, and when Perseus was a very 
little boy some wicked people put his mother and 
himself into a chest and set them afloat upon the 
sea. The wind blew freshly and drove the chest 
away from the shore, and the uneasy billows tossed 
it up and down, while Danae clasped her child closely 
to her bosom, and dreaded that some big wave should 
dash its foamy crest over them both. 

2. The chest sailed on, however, and neither sank 
nor was upset, until, when night was coming, it 
floated so near an island that it got entangled in a 
fisherman's nets and was drawn out high and dry 
upon the sand. The island was called Seriphus, and 
it was reigned over by King Polydectes, who hap- 
pened to be the fisherman's brother. 
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3. This fisherman, I am glad to tell you, was an 
exceedingly humane and upright man. He showed 
great kindness to Danae and her little boy, and con- 
tinued to befriend them until Perseus had grown to 
be a handsome youth, very strong and active and 
skillful in the use of arms. • 

4. Long before this time King Polydectes had seen 
the two strangers — the mother and her child — who 
had come to his dominions in a floating chest. As 
he was not good and kind like his brother, the fisher- 
man, but extremely wicked, he resolved to send 
Perseus on a dangerous enterprise in which he would 
probably be killed, and then to do some great mischief 
to Danae herself. 

5. So this bad-hearted king spent a long while in 
considering what was the most dangerous thing that 
a young man could possibly undertake to perform. 
At last, having hit upon an enterprise that promised 
to turn out as fatally as he desired, he sent for 
the youthful Perseus. The young man came to the 
palace, and found the king sitting upon his throne. 

6. " Perseus/ ' said King Polydectes, smiling craftily 
upon him, "you are grown up a fine young man. 
You and your good mother have received a great deal 
of kindness from myself, as well as from my worthy 
brother the fisherman, and I suppose you would not 
be sorry to repay some of it." 
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7. " Please, your Majesty/' answered Perseus, " I 
would willingly risk my life to do so." 

8. "Well, then/' continued the king, "I have a 
little adventure to propose to you ; and, as you are a 
brave and enterprising youth, you will doubtless look 
upon it as a great piece of good luck to have so rare 
an opportunity of distinguishing yourself. 

9. " You must know, my good Perseus, I think of 
getting married to a beautiful princess, and it is 




customary on these occasions to make the bride a 
present of some far-fetched and elegant curiosity. I 
have been a little perplexed, I must honestly confess, 
where to obtain anything likely to please a princess 
of her exquisite taste. But this morning, I flatter 
myself, I have thought of precisely the article." 

10. " And can I assist your Majesty in obtaining 
it?" cried Perseus, eagerly. 
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n. " You can, if you are as brave a youth as I be- 
lieve you to be/' replied King Polydectes, with the 
utmost graciousness of manner. "The bridal gift 
which I have set my heart on presenting to the beau- 
tiful princess is the head of the Gorgon Medusa with 
the snaky locks, and I depend on you, my dear Per- 
seus, to bring it to me. So, as I am anxious to settle 
affairs with the princess, the sooner you go in quest 
of the Gorgon the better I shall be pleased." 

12. " I will set out to-morrow morning," answered 
Perseus. 

13. Now, there were three Gorgons alive at that 
period, and they were the most strange and terrible 
monsters that had ever been seen since the world 
was made, or that have been seen in after days, or 
that are likely to be seen in all time to come. I 
hardly know what sort of creature or hobgoblin to 
call them. 

14. They were three sisters, and seem to have borne 
some distant resemblance to women, but were really 
a very frightful and mischievous species of dragon. 
It is indeed difficult to imagine what hideous beings 
these three sisters were. Why, instead of locks of 
hair, if you can believe me, they had each of them a 
hundred enormous snakes growing on their heads, all 
alive, twisting, wriggling, and thrusting out their 
venomous tongues with forked stings at the end. 
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is. The teeth of the Gorgons were terribly long 
tusks ; their hands were made of brass ; and their 
bodies were all oVer scales, which, if not iron, were 
something as hard and impenetrable. They had 
wings, too, and exceedingly splendid ones, I can 
assure you, for every feather in them was pure, 
bright, glittering, burnished gold, and they looked 
very dazzling, no doubt, when the Gorgons were fly- 
ing about in the sunshine. 

16. But when people happened to catch a glimpse 
of their glittering brightness aloft in the air, they 
seldom stopped to gaze, but ran and hid themselves 
as speedily as they could. You will think, perhaps, 
that they were afraid of being stung by the serpents 
that served the Gorgons instead of hair, or of having 
their heads bitten off by their ugly tusks, or of being 
torn all to pieces by their brazen claws. 

17. Well, to be sure, these were some of the dan- 
gers, but by no means the greatest nor the most 
difficult to avoid. For the worst thing about these 
abominable Gorgons was that if once a poor mortal 
fixed his eyes full upon one of their faces, he was 
certain that very instant to be changed from warm 
flesh and blood into cold and lifeless stone. 

18. Thus, as you will easily perceive, it was a very 
dangerous adventure that the wicked King Poly- 
dectes had contrived for this innocent young man. 
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Perseus himself, when he had thought over the 
matter, could not help seeing that he had very little 
chance of coming safely through it, and that he was 
far more likely to become a stone image than to bring 
back the head of Medusa with the snaky locks. . . . 
19. This would be a very sad thing to befall a young 
man who wanted to perform a great many brave 
deeds and to enjoy a great deal of happiness in this 
bright and beautiful world. So disconsolate did 
these thoughts make him that Perseus could not bear 
to tell his mother what he had undertaken to do. 
He therefore took his shield, girded on his sword, 
and crossed over from the island to the mainland, 
where he sat down in a solitary place and hardly 
refrained from shedding tears. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

1 New words: 

Gdr'gSn 
MS da's& 
PSr'sS us 
Dan '^6 
S6 rl'phlis 
P61 y dec'teg 
ctis'tom & vf 
s6l'I t& ry 

II. Words defined: (3) hu mane', kind, gentle; (4) d& mln'ions 
(-ytbiz), the country governed by a king; (4) fin'tSr prige, an under- 
taking; (8) ad v8n'tuxe, an undertaking which involves risk and 
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hazard; (8) 6p p6r ttt'nl tf, chance, occasion; (9) pSrplexed' 
(-plfikst), puzzled; (10) M&j'fis ty, the title of an emperor, king, 
or queen; (13) h6b'g6b'lln, a frightful goblin or imp; (14) 
spS'cies (-shSz), sort, variety; (15) bur'nlshed(t), highly polished ; 
(16) br&'zen, made of brass; (18) c6ntnved', planned; (19) dls- 
eon's6 lite, «od, gloomy; (19) rS f rained', &ep£ /rom. 

HL Word analysis : Tell the meaning of these derivative 
words : venomous, gracious, joyous, furious, various, dangerous. 
The suffix ou8 means full of 

TV. Tell the meaning of: impenetrable, impatient, improper ; 
in these words im is another form of in and means not. 



THE GORGON'S HEAD. 
PART II. — THE HELPER. 

1. But while he was in this sorrowful mood he 
heard a voice close beside him. "• Perseus/' said the 
voice, " why are you sad ? " 

2. He lifted his head from his hands, in which he 
had hidden it, and, behold ! all alone as Perseus had 
supposed himself to be, there was a stranger in the 
solitary place. It was a brisk, intelligent, and remark- 
ably shrewd-looking young man, with a cloak over 
his shoulders, an odd sort of cap on his head, a 
strangely twisted staff in his hand, and a short and 
very crooked sword hanging by his side. 

3. He was exceeding light and active in his figure, 
like a person much accustomed to gymnastic exer- 
cises and well able to leap or run. Above all, the 
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stranger had such a cheerful, knowing, and helpful 
aspect (though it was certainly a little mischievous 
into the bargain) that Perseus could not help feeling 
his spirits grow livelier as he gazed at him. 

4. Besides, being really a courageous youth, he felt 
greatly ashamed that anybody should have found him 
with tears in his eyes, like a timid little schoolboy, 
when, after all, there might be no occasion for despair. 
So Perseus wiped his eyes and answered the stranger 
pretty briskly, putting on as brave a look as he could. 
" I am not so very sad," said he, " only thoughtful 
about an adventure that I have undertaken." 

6. " Oho ! " answered the stranger. " Well, tell me 
all about it, and possibly I may be of service to you. 
I have helped a good many young men through 
adventures that looked difficult enough beforehand. 
Perhaps you may have heard of me. I have more 
names than one, but the name of Quicksilver suits 
me as well as any other. Tell me what your trouble 
is, and we will talk the matter over and see what 
can be done." 

6. The stranger's words and manner put Perseus 
into quite a different mood from his former one. 
He resolved to tell Quicksilver all his difficulties, 
since he could not easily be worse off than he already 
was, and very possibly his new friend might give 
him some advice that would turn out well in the 
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end. So he let the stranger know, in few words, 
precisely what the case was. . . . 

7. " Well, well ! let us hope that the affair will 
not turn out so very badly," replied Quicksilver in 
an encouraging tone. " I am the very person to help 
you, if anybody can. My sister and myself will do 
our utmost to bring you safe through the adventure, 
ugly as it now looks." 

8. " Your sister ? " repeated Perseus. 

9. " Yes, my sister," said the stranger. u She is 
very wise, I promise you ; and as for myself, I gen- 
erally have all my wits about me, such as they are. 
If you show yourself bold and cautious, and follow 
our advice, you need not fear being a stone image 
yet a while. But, first of all, you must polish your 
shield till you can see your face in it as distinctly as 
in a mirror." 

10. This seemed to Perseus rather an odd beginning 
of the adventure, for he thought it of far more conse- 
quence that the shield should be strong enough to 
defend him from the Gorgons' brazen claws than 
that it should be bright enough to show him the 
reflection of his face. 

n. However, concluding that Quicksilver knew 
better than himself, he immediately set to work and 
scrubbed the shield with so much diligence and good 
will that it very quickly shone like the moon at 
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harvest time. Quicksilver looked at it with a smile 
and nodded his approbation. Then, taking off his 
own short and crooked sword, he girded it about 
Perseus, instead of the one which he had before worn. 

12. "No sword but mine will answer your pur- 
pose," observed he ; " the blade has a most excellent 
temper, and will cut through iron and brass as easily 
as through the slenderest twig. And now we will 
set out. The next thing is to find the Three Gray 
Women, who will tell us where to find the Nymphs/' 

13. " The Three Gray Women ! " cried Perseus, to 
whom this seemed only a new difficulty in the path 
of his adventure ; " pray, whom may the Three Gray 
Women be ? I never heard of them before." 

14. " They are three very strange old ladies," said 
Quicksilver, laughing. "They have but one eye 
among them, and only one tooth. Moreover, you 
must find them out by starlight or in the dusk of 
the evening, for they never show themselves by the 
light either of the sun or moon." 

16. " But," said Perseus, " why should I waste my 
time with these Three Gray Women ? Would it not 
be better to set out at once in search of the Gorgons ? " 

16. "No, no," answered his friend. "There are 
other things to be done before you can find your 
way to the Gorgons. There is nothing for it but 
to hunt up these old ladies, and when we meet with 
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them you may be sure that the Gorgons are not a 
great way off. Come, let us be stirring." 

.17. Perseus by this time felt so much confidence 
in his companion's sagacity that he made no more 
objections, and professed himself ready to begin the 
adventure immediately. They accordingly set out 
and walked at a pretty brisk pace, — so brisk, in- 
deed, that Perseus found it rather difficult to keep 
up with his nimble friend, Quicksilver. 

18. To say the truth, he had a singular idea that 
Quicksilver was furnished with a pair of winged 
shoes, which, of course, helped him along marvelously. 
And then, too, when Perseus looked sideways at him 
out of the corner of his eye, he seemed to see wings 
on the side of his head, although if he turned a full 
gaze there were no such things to be perceived, but 
only an odd kind of cap. But, at all events, the 
twisted staff was evidently a great convenience to 
Quicksilver, and enabled him to proceed so fast that 
Perseus, though a remarkably active young man, 
began to be out of breath. 

19. "Here!" cried Quicksilver at last — for he 
knew well enough, rogue that he was, how hard 
Perseus found it to keep pace with him — "take 
you the staff, for you need it a great deal more 
than I. Are there no better walkers than yourself 
in the island of Seriphus?" 
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20. "I could walk pretty well/' said Perseus, 
glancing slyly at his companion's feet, "if I had 
only a pair of winged shoes/' 

21. "We must see about getting you a pair," 
answered Quicksilver. But the staff helped Perseus 
along so bravely that he no longer felt the slightest 
weariness. In fact, the stick seemed to be alive in 
his hand, and to lend some of its life to Perseus. 

22. He and Quicksilver now walked onward at 
their ease, talking very sociably together, and Quick- 
silver told so many pleasant stories about his former 
adventures, and how well his wits had served him 
on various occasions, that Perseus began to think 
him a. very wonderful person. He evidently knew 
the world, and nobody is so charming to a young 
man as a friend who has that kind of knowledge. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
1 New words : 

mood tem'pSr pr6ceed' &e ctis'tomed 

shrewd b&r'galn wlng'fid gym n&s'tlc 

vogue mlr'rOr gTrd'fid sigac/Ity 

6c ca'sions (-zhtinz) e5n ven'ience (-yens) 

II. Word analysis : Separate each of the following words 
into root and suffix, and give its meaning: (1) s6r'r6wful; (2) 
r$ mark '& bly ; (4) cotir a'geotis ; (4) th6^t'ful ; (9) dls ttoet'iy ; 
(12) 6x'q61 lent; (18) mar'vel ous If ; (22) w6n'd6r ful. 
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THE GORGON'S HEAD. 
PART III. THE THREE GRAY WOMEN. 

i. Perseus listened the more eagerly in the hope 
of brightening his own wits by what he heard. At 
last he happened to recollect that Quicksilver had 
spoken of a sister who was to lend her assistance 
in the adventure which they were now bound upon. 

2. "Where is she?" he inquired. "Shall we not 
meet her soon?" 

3. "All at the proper time," said his companion. 
"But this sister of mine, you must understand, is 
quite a different sort of character from myself. She 
is very grave and prudent, seldom smiles,, never 
laughs, and makes it a rule not to utter a word 
unless she has something particularly profound to 
say. Neither will she listen to any but the wisest 
conversation." 

4. " Dear me ! " ejaculated Perseus ; " I shall be 
afraid to say a syllable." 

5. " She is a very accomplished person, I assure 
you," continued Quicksilver, "and has all the arts 
and sciences at her fingers' ends. In short, she is 
so immoderately wise that many people call her 
wisdom personified. But, to tell you the truth, she 
has hardly vivacity enough for my taste, and I 
think you would scarcely find her so pleasant a 
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traveling companion as myself. She has her good 
points, nevertheless, and you will find the benefit 
of them in your encounter with the Gorgons." 

6. By this time it had grown quite dusk. They 
were now come to a very wild and desert place, over- 
grown with shaggy bushes, and so silent and solitary 
that nobody seemed ever to have dwelt or journeyed 
there. All was waste and desolate in the gray twi- 
light, which grew every moment more obscure. Per- 
seus looked about him rather disconsolately, and 
asked Quicksilver whether they had a great deal 
farther to go. 

7. "Hist! hist!" whispered his companion. 
"Make no noise. This is just the time and place 
to meet the Three Gray Women. Be careful they do 
not see you before you see them, for, though they 
have but a single eye among the three, it is as sharp- 
sighted as half a dozen common eyes." 

8. "But what must I do," asked Perseus, "when 
we meet them ? " 

9. Quicksilver explained to Perseus how the Three 
Gray Women managed with their one eye. They 
were in the habit, it seems, of changing it from one 
to another, as if it had been a pair of spectacles or — 
which would have suited them better — a quizzing 
glass. 

10. When one of the three had kept the eye a 
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certain time, she took it out of the socket and passed 
it to one of her sisters whose turn it might happen to 
be, and who immediately clapped it into her own 
head, and enjoyed a peep at the visible world. 

11. Thus it will be easily understood that only one 
of the Three Gray Women could see, while the 
other two were in utter darkness ; and, moreover, at 
the instant when the eye was passing from hand 
to hand, neither of the poor old ladies was able to see 
a wink. 

12. I have heard of a great many strange things in 
my day, and have witnessed not a few, but none, it 
seems to me, that can compare with the oddity of 
these Three Gray Women all peeping through a 
single eye. So thought Perseus likewise, and was so 
astonished that he almost fancied his companion was 
joking with him, and that there were no such old 
women in the world. 

13. " You will soon find whether I tell the truth or 
no," observed Quicksilver. " Hark ! hush ! hist ! 
hist! There they come, now." 

14. Perseus looked earnestly through the dusk of 
the evening, and there, sure enough, at no great 
distance off, he descried the Three Gray Women. 
The light being so faint, he could not well make out 
what sort of figures they were, only he discovered 
that they had long gray hair; and as they came 
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nearer he saw that two of them had but the empty 
socket of an eye in the middle of their foreheads. 

15. But in the middle of the third sister's forehead 
there' was a very large, bright, and piercing eye, which 
sparkled like a great diamond; and so penetrating was 




it that Perseus could not help thinking it must possess 
the gift of seeing in the darkest midnight just as per- 
fectly as at noonday. The sight of three persons' eyes 
was melted and collected into that single one. 

16. Thus the three old dames got along about as 
comfortably, upon the whole, as if they could all see 
at once. She who chanced to have the eye in her 
forehead led the other two by the hands, peeping 
sharply about her all the while, insomuch that Per- 
seus dreaded lest she should see right through the 
thick clump of bushes behind which he and Quick- 
silver had hidden themselves. My stars! It was 
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positively terrible to be within reach of so very sharp 
an eye. 

17. But before they reached the clump of bushes 
one of the Three Gray Women spoke. " Sister ! 
Sister Scarecrow ! " cried she, " you have had the 
eye long enough. It is my turn now ! " 

18. " Let me keep it a little longer, Sister Night- 
mare," answered Scarecrow. u I thought I had a 
glimpse of something behind that thick bush." 

19. " Well, and what of that," retorted Nightmare 
peevishly. " Can't I see into a thick bush as easily 
as yourself ? The eye is mine as well as yours, and I 
know the use of it as well as you, or maybe a little 
better. I insist upon taking a peep immediately. " 

20. But here the third sister, whose name was 
Shakejoint, began to complain, and said that it 
was her turn to have the eye, and that Scarecrow 
and Nightmare wanted to keep it all to themselves. 
To end the dispute, old Dame Scarecrow took the eye 
out of her forehead and held it forth in her hand. 

21. " Take it, one of you," cried she, u and quit 
this foolish quarreling. For my part, I shall be glad 
of a little thick darkness. Take it quickly, however, 
or I must clap it into my own head again." 

22. Accordingly, both Nightmare and Shakejoint 
stretched out their hands, groping eagerly to snatch 
the eye out of the hand of Scarecrow. But, being 
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both alike blind, they could not easily find where 
Scarecrow's hand was ; and Scarecrow, being now just 
as much in the dark as Shakejoint and Nightmare, 
could not at once meet either of their hands in order 
to put the eye into it. 

23. Thus (as you will see with half an eye, my 
wise little auditors) these good old dames had fallen 
into a strange perplexity. For though the eye shone 
and glistened like a star as Scarecrow held it out, yet 
the Gray Women caught not the least glimpse of its 
light, and were all three in utter darkness from too 
impatient a desire to see. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words: 
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n. "Word analysis: Separate these words into roots and 
prefixes or suffixes, and tell the meanings of derivative words : 
(1) as slst'anqe ; (3) par tlc'u lar \y ; (5) Im inod'Sr ate l.v ; 
(6) dls cSn'so l&te If ; (16) pSs/I tlve If ; (19) peevish ly ; (2ty 
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m. "Words denned: (4) e jae'u la ted, exclaimed; (5) ae- 
eSm'plIshed (t), ivell trained, able ; (5) as sure' (a shur'), declare to ; 
(5) pgr s5n'I fled, treated as a person; (5) vi v£c/I tf, state of 
being lively, full of life; (9) qulz'zlng glass, a small eyeglass; 
(10) vl§'l ble, able to be seen ; (15) peVe tra ting, sharp, piercing; 
(19) re* t6rt'6d, answered; (23) aw'dl t5r§, hearers, listeners. 
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THE GORGON'S HEAD. 
PAKT IV. THE WONDERFUL WEAPONS. 

1. Quicksilver was so much tickled at beholding 
Shake joint and Nightmare both groping for the eye, 
and each finding fault with Scarecrow and with one 
another, that he could scarcely help laughing aloud. 

2. " Now is your time ! " he whispered to Perseus. 
"Quick, quick! before they can clap the eye into 
either of their heads. Rush out upon the old ladies 
and snatch it from Scarecrow's hand." 

3. In an instant, while the Three Gray Women 
were still scolding each other, Perseus leaped from 
behind the clump of bushes and made himself master 
of the prize. The marvelous eye, as he held it in his 
hand, shone very brightly, and seemed to look up 
into his face with a knowing air, and an expression 
as if it would have winked had it been provided with 
a pair of eyelids for that purpose. 

4. But the Gray Women knew nothing of what had 
happened, and, each supposing that one of her sisters 
was in possession of the eye, they began to quarrel 
anew. At last, as Perseus did not wish to put these 
respectable dames to greater inconvenience than was 
really necessary, he thought it right to explain the 
matter. 

5. " My good ladies," said he, " pray do not be 
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angry with one another. If anybody is in fault, it 
is myself, for I have the honor to hold your very 
brilliant and excellent eye in my own hand." 

6. " You ! you have our eye ? And who are you ? " 
screamed the Three Gray Women all in a breath, for 
they were terribly frightened, of course, at hearing 
a strange voice and discovering that their eyesight 
had got into the hands of they could not guess whom. 
" Oh, what shall we do, sisters ? What shall we do? 
We are all in the dark ! Give us our eye ! Give us 
our one precious, solitary eye ! You have two of 
your own ! Give us our eye ! " 

7. " Tell them," whispered Quicksilver to Perseus, 
" that they shall have back the eye as soon as they 
direct you where to find the Nymphs who have the 
flying slippers, the magic wallet, and the helmet of 
darkness." 

8. " My dear, good, admirable old ladies," said 
Perseus, addressing the Gray Women, " there is no 
occasion for putting yourselves into such a fright. 
I am by no means a bad young man. You shall have 
back your eye, safe and sound and as bright as ever, 
the moment you tell me where to find the Nymphs. 
. . . The Nymphs, I mean, who keep the enchanted 
wallet, the flying slippers, and the — what is it? — 
the helmet of invisibility." 

9. " Mercy on us, sisters ! what is the young man 
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talking about?" exclaimed Scarecrow, Nightmare, 
and Shake joint one to another, with great appearance 
of astonishment. " A pair of flying slippers, quoth 
he ! His heels would quickly fly higher than his 
head if he were silly enough to put them on. And a 
helmet of invisibility ! How could a helmet make 
him invisible unless it were big enough for him to 
hide under it ? 

10. '- And an enchanted wallet ! What sort of a 
contrivance may that be, I wonder. No, no, good 
stranger ! we can tell you nothing of these marvelous 
things. You have two eyes of your own, and we but 
a single one among us three. You can find out such 
wonders better than three blind old creatures like 
us." 

11. Perseus, hearing them talking in this way, 
began really to think that the Gray Women knew 
nothing of the matter, and, as it grieved him to have 
put them to so much trouble, he was just on the point 
of restoring their eye and asking pardon for his 
rudeness in snatching it away. But Quicksilver 
caught his hand. 

12. u Don't let them make a fool of you/' said he. 
u These Three Gray Women are the only persons in 
the world that can tell you where to find the Nymphs, 
and unless you get that information you will never 
succeed in cutting off the head of Medusa with the 
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snaky locks. Keep fast hold of the eye, and all will 
go well." 

13. As it turned out, Quicksilver was in the right. 
There are but few things that people prize so much 
as they do their eyesight, and the Gray Women 
valued their single eye as highly as if it had been 
half a dozen, which was the number they ought to 
have had. Finding that there was no other way of 
recovering it, they at last told Perseus what he wanted 
to know. 

14. No sooner had they done so than he immediately, 
and with the utmost respect, clapped the eye into the 
vacant socket in one of their foreheads, thanked 
them for their kindness, and bade them farewell. 
Before the young man was out of hearing, however, 
they had got into a new dispute because he happened 
to have given the eye to Scarecrow, who had already 
taken her turn of it when their trouble with Perseus 
commenced. 

15. Quicksilver and Perseus in the meantime were 
making the best of their way in quest of the Nymphs. 
The old dames had given them such particular direc- 
tions that they were not long in finding them out. 
They proved to be very different persons from Night- 
mare, Shakejoint, and Scarecrow, for instead of being 
old they were young and beautiful, and instead of 
one eye among the sisterhood each Nymph had two 
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exceedingly bright eyes of her own, with which she 
looked very kindly at Perseus. 

16. They seemed to be acquainted with Quicksilver, 
and when he told them the adventure which Perseus 
had undertaken they made no difficulty about giving 
him the valuable articles that were in their custody. 
In the first place, they brought out what appeared to 
be a small purse made of deerskin and curiously 
embroidered, and bade him be sure and keep it safe. 
This was the magic wallet. The Nymphs next pro- 
duced a pair of shoes or slippers or sandals with a 
nice little pair of wings at the heel of each. 

17. " Put them on, Perseus," said Quicksilver. " You 
will find yourself as light heeled as you can desire for 
the remainder of our journey." 

18. So Perseus proceeded to put one of the slippers 
on, while he laid the other on the ground by his side. 
Unexpectedly, however, this other slipper spread its 
wings, fluttered up off the ground, and would prob- 
ably have flown away if Quicksilver had not made a 
leap and luckily caught it in the air. 

19. " Be more careful," said he, as he gave it back 
to Perseus. " It would frighten the birds up aloft if 
they should see a flying slipper among them." 

20. When Perseus had got on both of these won- 
derful slippers he was altogether too buoyant to tread 
on earth. Making a step or two, lo and behold ! 
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upward he popped into the air, high above the heads 
of Quicksilver and the Nymphs, and found it very 
difficult to clamber down again. 

21. Winged slippers and all such high-flying con- 
trivances are seldom quite easy to manage until one 
grows a little accustomed to them. Quicksilver 
laughed at his companion's involuntary activity, and 
told him he must not be in so desperate a hurry, but 
must wait for the invisible helmet. 

22. The good-natured Nymphs had the helmet with 
its dark tuft of waving plumes all in readiness to put 
upon his head. And now there happened about as 
wonderful an incident as anything that I have yet 
told you. 

23. The instant before the helmet was put on, there 
stood Perseus, a beautiful young man with golden 
ringlets and rosy cheeks, the crooked sword by his 
side, and the brightly polished shield upon his arm, — 
a figure that seemed all made up of courage, spright- 
liness, and glorious light. But when the helmet had 
descended over his white brow there was no longer 
any Perseus to be seen ! Nothing but empty air ! 
Even the helmet that covered him with its invisi- 
bility had vanished ! 

24. " Where are you, Perseus ? " asked Quicksilver. 

25. " Why, here to be sure! " answered Perseus very 
quietly, although his voice seemed to come out of 
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the transparent atmosphere. u Just where I was a 
moment ago. Don't you see me ? " 

26. " No, indeed ! " answered his friend. " You are 
hidden under the helmet. But if I cannot see you, 
neither can the Gorgons. Follow me, therefore, and 
we will try your dexterity in using the winged slip- 
pers." 

27. With these words Quicksilver's cap spread its 
wings, as if his head were about to fly away from his 
shoulders ; but his yvhole figure rose lightly into the 
air, and Perseus followed. By the time they had 
ascended a few hundred feet, the young man began to 
feel what a delightful thing it was to leave the dull 
earth so far beneath him and to be able to flit about 
like a bird. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
X. New words: 



tuft 


sllp'pSrg 


va'eant 


buoy'ant (bwoi-) 


heeled 


rlng'lets 


tlc'kled 


brll'liant (-yant) 


dame§ 


eye'lld§ 


ctis't6 dy 


6m broid'Sred 


grieved 


eye'&lght 


In'ql dent 


c5ra in6nqed'(t) 


hel'mfit 


deer'skln 


dS sc6nd'6d 


trans p&r'ent 


wal'lfit 


sftn'dalg 


&s Qfind'fid 


at'mSs ph6re 



IL "Word analysis : Separate these words into roots and pre- 
fixes or suffixes, and tell their meanings: (4) In cSn vSn'ience 
(-yens), (8) ad'mlrible, (8) In vl§ I bill tf, (10) eSn trlv'anqe, 
(12) In f5r ma'tion, (15) sls'tSrhoSd, (18) tin 6x p€et'6d ly, 
(21) In v6l' tin tft vf, (23) sprl^t'll n6ss. 
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THE GORGON'S HEAD. 
PART V. — THE ADVENTURE. 

1. It was now deep night. Perseus looked upward 
and saw the round, bright, silvery moon, and thought 
that he should desire nothing better than to soar up 
thither and spend his life there. Then he looked 
downward again and saw the earth, with its seas and 
lakes, and the silver courses of its rivers, and its 
snowy mountain peaks, and the breadth of its fields, 
and the dark cluster of its woods, and its cities of 
white marble ; and, with the moonshine sleeping over 
the whole scene, it was as beautiful as the moon or 
any star could be. 

2. And, among other objects, he saw the island of 
Seriphus, where his dear mother was. Sometimes he 
and Quicksilver approached a cloud that at a dis- 
tance looked as if it were made of fleecy silver, 
although when they plunged into it they found them- 
selves chilled and moistened with gray mist. 

3. So swift was their flight, however, that in an 
instant they emerged from the cloud into the moon- 
light again. Once a high soaring eagle flew right 
against the invisible Perseus. The bravest sights 
were the meteors that gleamed suddenly out as if a 
bonfire had been kindled in the sky, and made the 
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moonshine pale for as much as a hundred miles 
around them. 

4. As the two companions flew onward, Perseus 
fancied that he could hear the rustle of a garment 
close by his side; and it was on the side opposite 
to the one where he beheld Quicksilver, yet only 
Quicksilver was visible. 

5. " Whose garment is this," inquired Perseus, 
"that keeps rustling close beside me in the breeze ?" 

6. " Oh, it is my sister's," answered Quicksilver ; 
" she is coming along with us, as I told you she 
would. We could do nothing without the help of 
my sister. You have no idea how wise she is. She 
has such eyes, too ! Why, she can see you at this 
moment just as distinctly as if you were not in- 
visible, and I'll venture to say she will be the first 
to discover the Gorgons." 

7. By this time, in their swift voyage through 
the air, they had come within sight of the great 
ocean, and were soon flying over it. Far beneath 
them the waves tossed themselves tumultuously in 
mid sea, or rolled a white surf line upon the long 
beaches, or foamed against the rocky cliffs with a 
roar that was thunderous in the lower world, al- 
though it became a gentle murmur, like the voice 
of a baby half asleep, before it reached the ears of 
Perseus. 
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8. Just then a voice spoke in the air close by 
him. It seemed to be a woman's voice, and was 
melodious, though not exactly what might be called 
sweet, but grave and mild. "Perseus/' said the 
voice, " there are the Gorgons." 

9. " Where ?" exclaimed Perseus. "I cannot see 
them." 

10. " On the shore of that island beneath you," 
replied the voice. "A pebble dropped from your 
hand would strike in the midst of them." 

n. " I told you she would be the first to discover 
them," said Quicksilver to Perseus. "And there 
they are ! " 

12. Straight downward, two or three thousand feet 
below him, Perseus perceived a small island with 
the sea breaking into white foam all around its 
rocky shore except on one side, where there was a 
beach of snowy sand. He descended toward it, and 
looking earnestly at a cluster or heap of brightness 
at the foot of a precipice of black rocks, behold! 
there were the terrible Gorgons! 

13. They lay fast asleep, soothed by the thunder 
of the sea, for it required a tumult that would have 
deafened everybody else to lull such fierce creatures 
into slumber. The moonlight glistened on their 
steely scales and on their golden wings, which 
drooped idly over the sand. 
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14. Their brazen claws, horrible to look at, were 
thrust out and clutched the wave-beaten fragments 
of rock, while the sleeping Gorgons dreamed of 
tearing some poor mortal all to pieces. The snakes, 
that served them instead of hair, seemed likewise 

to be asleep, although 
now and then one 
would writhe and lift 
its head and thrust 
out its forked tongue, 
emitting a drowsy hiss, 
and then let itself sub- 
side among its sister 
snakes. 

is. The Gorgons were 
more like an awful, 
gigantic kind of in- 
sect — immense gold- 
en winged beetles or 
dragon flies or things 
of that sort, at once 
ugly and beautiful — 
than like anything 
else, only that the}' 
were a thousand and a million times as big. And 
with all this, there was something partly human 
about them too. 
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16. Luckily for Perseus, their faces were completely 
hidden from him by the posture in which they lay, for 
had he but looked one instant at them he would have 
fallen heavily out of the air, an image of senseless 
stone. " Now," whispered Quicksilver as he Hovered 
by the side of Perseus — "now is your time to do the 
deed! Be quick; for if one of the Gorgons should 
awake, you are too late." 

17. "Which shall I strike at? " asked Perseus, draw- 
ing his sword and descending a little lower. " They 
all three look alike. All three have snaky locks. 
Which of the three is Medusa ? " 

18. It must be understood that Medusa was the 
only one of these dragon monsters whose head 
Perseus could possibly cut off. As for the other two, 
let him have the sharpest sword that was ever forged, 
and he might have hacked away by the hour together 
without doing them the least harm. 

19. "Be cautious," said the calm voice which had 
before spoken to him. "One of the Gorgons is 
stirring in her sleep, and is just about to turn over. 
That is Medusa. Do not look at her. The sight 
would turn you to stone. Look at the reflection of 
her face and figure in the bright mirror of your 
shield." 

20. Perseus now understood Quicksilver's motive 
for so earnestly exhorting him to polish his shield. 
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In its surface he could safely look at the reflection of 
the Gorgon's face. And there it was, that terrible 
countenance, mirrored in the brightness of the shield, 
with the moonlight falling over it and displaying all 
its horror. 

21. The snakes, whose venomous natures could not 
altogether sleep, kept twisting themselves over the 
forehead. It was the fiercest and most horrible face 
that ever was seen or imagined, and yet with a 
strange, fearful, and savage kind of beauty in it. 

22. The eyes were closed, and the Gorgon was still 
in a deep slumber, but there was an unquiet expres- 
sion disturbing her features, as if the monster was 
troubled with an ugly, disturbing dream. She gnashed 
her white tusks and dug into the sand with her 
brazen claws. 

23. " Now, now ! " whispered Quicksilver, who was 
growing impatient. " Make a dash at the monster ! " 

24. " But be calm," said the grave, melodious voice 
at the young man's side. , " Look in your shield as 
you fly downward, and take care that you do not 
miss your first stroke." 

25. Perseus flew cautiously downward, still keeping 
his eyes on Medusa's face as reflected in his shield. 
The nearer he came, the more terrible did the snaky 
visage and metallic body of the monster grow. 

26. At last, when he found himself hovering over 
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her within arm's length, Perseus uplifted his sword, 
while at the same instant each separate snake upon 
the Gorgon's head stretched threateningly upward 
and Medusa unclosed her eyes. But she awoke too 
late. The sword was sharp, the stroke fell like a 
lightning flash, and the head of the wicked Medusa 
tumbled from her body. 

27. " Admirably done ! " cried Quicksilver. " Make 
haste and clap the head into your magic wallet/ ' 

28. To the astonishment of Perseus, the small 
embroidered wallet which he had hung about his 
neck and which had hitherto been no bigger than a 
purse, grew all at once large enough to contain 
Medusa's head. As quick as thought he snatched it 
up, with the snakes still writhing upon it, and thrust 
it in. 

29. "Your task is done," said the calm voice. 
" Now fly, for the other Gorgons will do their utmost 
to take vengeance for Medusa's death." 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words: 
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rustle 


hlss'Ing 


moistened 


lull 


flee'cy 


gm&shed (t) 


mlr'rdred 


soothed 


b6ach 'e§ 


hacked (t) 


garment 


plunged 
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IL "Word analysis: (7) til mtH'tu oUs If, (7) thtln'dgr otis, 
(8) ni$ lo'dl oils, (13) steely, (16) s6nse'l6ss, (22) ftnqul'et, 
(26) tin clo§ed', (26) thrgat'en Ing \f, (27) &d'ml ra bly. 

in. Words defined : (3) £ merged', came forth, issued; (3) m6'- 
t£ 6r§, the fireballs sometimes seen flashing across the sky at night; 
(3) bftn'fire, a large fire built in the open air, and used as a sign 
of rejoicing; (14) £ mlt'tlng, sending forth ; (14) siib side', sink, 
settle down; (lS) gt g&n'tle, like a giant, huge ; (16)* pSa/tiire, 
position; (18) forged, formed in a forge ; (20) ino'tlve, design; 
(25) m£ talllc, pertaining to metal. 



THE GORGON'S HEAD. 
PART VI. THE RETURN. 

i. It was indeed necessary to take flight, for 
Perseus had not done the deed so quietly but that 
the clash of his sword and the hissing of the snakes, 
and the thump of Medusa's head as it tumbled upon 
the sea-beaten sand, awoke the other two monsters. 

2. There they sat for an instant, sleepily rubbing 
their eyes with their brazen fingers, while all the 
snakes on their heads reared themselves on end with 
surprise and with venomous malice against they 
knew not what. 

3. But when the Gorgons saw the scaly carcass of 
Medusa headless, and her golden wings all ruffled and 
half-spread out on the sand, it was really awful 
to hear what yells and screeches they set up. And 
then the snakes ! They sent forth a hundredfold 
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hiss with one consent, and Medusa's snakes answered 
them out of the magic wallet. 

4. No sooner were the Gorgons awake than they 
hurtled upward into the air, brandishing their brass 
talons, gnashing their horrible tusks, and flapping 
their huge wings so wildly that some of the golden 
feathers were shaken out and floated down upon the 
shore. And there, perhaps, those very feathers lie 
scattered till this day. 

6. Up rose the Gorgons, as I tell you, staring 
horribly about in hopes of turning somebody to stone. 
Had Perseus looked them in the face, or had he 
fallen into their clutches, his poor mother would 
never have kissed her boy again. But he took good 
care to turn his eyes another way, and as he wore 
the helmet of invisibility, the Gorgons knew not 
in what direction to follow him ; nor did he fail to 
make the best use of the winged slippers by soaring 
upward a perpendicular mile or so. 

6. At that height, when the screams of those 
abominable creatures sounded faintly beneath him, 
he made a straight course for the island of Seriphus, 
in order to carry Medusa's head to King Polydectes. 

7. I have no time to tell you of several marvelous 
things that befell Perseus on his way homeward, such 
as his killing a hideous sea monster just as it was on 
the point of devouring a beautiful maiden, nor how 
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he changed an enormous giant into a mountain of 
stone merely by showing him the head of the Gor- 
gon. If you doubt this latter story, you may make a 
voyage to Africa some day or other, and see the very 
mountain, which is still known by the ancient giant's 
name. 

8. Finally, our brave Perseus arrived at the island, 
where he expected to see his dear mother. But dur- 
ing his absence the wicked king had treated Danae 
so very ill that she was compelled to make her 
escape, and had taken refuge in a temple, where 
some good old priests w r ere extremely kind to her. 

9. These praiseworthy priests and the kind-hearted 
fisherman who had first shown hospitality to Danae 
and little Perseus when he found them afloat in the 
chest, seem to have been the only persons on the 
island who cared about doing right. All the rest of 
the people, as well as King Polydectes himself, were 
remarkably ill behaved, and deserved no better des- 
tiny than that which was now to happen. 

10. Not finding his mother at home, Perseus went 
straight to the palace and was immediately ushered 
into the presence of the king. Polydectes was by no 
means rejoiced to see him, for he had felt almost cer- 
tain in his own evil mind that the Gorgons would 
have torn the poor young man to pieces and have 
eaten him up out of the way. 
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n. However, seeing him safely returned, he put 
the best face he could upon the matter, and asked 
Perseus how he had succeeded. 

"Have you performed your promise ?" inquired 
he. " Have you brought me the head of Medusa 
with the snaky locks? If not, young man, it will 
cost you dear, for I must have a bridal present for 
the beautiful princess, and there is nothing else that 
she would admire so much. ,, 

12. " Yes, please your Majesty," answered Perseus 
in a quiet way, as if it were no very wonderful deed 
for such a young man as he to perform. " I have 
brought you the Gorgon's head, snaky locks, and 
all." 

13. " Indeed ! Pray let me see it," quoth King 
Polydectes. "It must be a very curious spectacle, 
if all that travelers tell about it be true. ,, 

14. " Your Majesty is in the right," replied Perseus. 
" It is really an object that will be pretty certain to 
fix the regards of all who look at it. And, if your 
Majesty think fit, I would suggest that a holiday be 
proclaimed, and that all your Majesty's subjects be 
summoned to behold this wonderful curiosity. Few 
of them, I imagine, have seen a Gorgon's head be- 
fore, and perhaps never may again." 

is. The king well knew that his subjects were an 
idle set of reprobates, and very fond of sight-seeing, 
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as idle persons usually are. So he took the young 
man's advice and sent out heralds and messengers 
in all directions to blow the trumpet at the street 
corners and in the market places, and wherever two 
roads met, and summon everybody to court. 

16. Thither, accordingly, came a great multitude of 
good-for-nothing vagabonds, all of whom, out of pure 
love of mischief, would have been glad if Perseus had 
met with some ill hap in his encounter with the Gor- 
gons. If there were any better people in the island 
(as I really hope there may have been, although the 
story tells nothing about any such), they stayed 
quietly at home, minding their own business and 
taking care of their little children. 

17. Most of the inhabitants, at all events, ran as 
fast as they could to the palace, and shoved and 
pushed and elbowed one another in their eagerness 
to get near a balcony on which Perseus showed 
himself, holding the embroidered wallet in his hand. 

is. On a platform, within full view of the bal- 
cony, sat the mighty King Polydectes, amid his 
evil counselors and with his flattering courtiers 
in a semicircle around him. Monarch, counselors, 
courtiers, and subjects all gazed eagerly toward 
Perseus. 

19. "Show us the head! Show us the head!" 
shouted the people ; and there was a fierceness in 
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their cry as if they would tear Perseus to pieces 
unless he should satisfy them with what he had to 
show. "Show us the head of Medusa with the 
snaky locks ! " 

20. A feeling of sorrow and pity came over the 
youthful Perseus. " Oh, King Polydectes," cried he, 
"and ye many people, I am very loath to show you 
the Gorgon's head." 

21. " Ah, the villain and coward ! " yelled the 
people more fiercely than before. "He is making 
game of us !* He has no Gorgon's head ! Show us 
the head if you have it, or we will take your own 
head for a football!" 

22. The evil counselors whispered bad advice in 
the king's ear; the courtiers murmured, with one 
consent, that Perseus had shown disrespect to their 
royal lord and master ; and the great King Polydectes 
himself waved his hand and ordered him, with the 
stern, deep voice of authority, on his peril to produce 
the head. 

23. " Show me the Gorgon's head or I will cut off 
your own ! " And Perseus sighed. " This instant," 
repeated Polydectes, " or you die ! " 

24. " Behold it, then ! " cried Perseus, in a voice 
like the blast of a trumpet. And, suddenly holding 
up the head, not an eyelid had time to wink before 
the wicked King Polydectes, his evil counselors, and 
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all his fierce subjects were no longer anything but 
the mere images of a monarch and his people. 

26. They were all fixed forever in the look and 
attitude of that moment. At the first glimpse of the 
terrible head of Medusa, they whitened into marble. 
And Perseus thrust the head back into his wallet 
and went to tell his dear mother that she need no 
longer be afraid of the wicked King Polydectes. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words: 



reared 


priests 


c6m pSlled' 


heod'less 


riif'fled 


hgr'aldg 


ushered 


des'tt njr 


storing 


rgf'uge 


plat'forni 


spSc'ta cle 


car'cass 


screech 'e§ 
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pr6 claimed' 
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n. "Words defined: (2) m&l'lQe, ill will, spite; (4) hur'tled, 
moved rapidly; (4) t&l'6n§, claws of a bird of prey ; (5) per p6n- 
dlc'iil&r, upright, vertical; (6) abSm'Inable, very hateful; 
(9) h6s pi t&l'I tf, the act of entertaining strangers without reward; 
(15) rgp'r6 bites, very immoral persons; (18) eoun'sel 6rs, ad- 
visers; (18) eowrt'iers (-ySrz), persons who attend the court of a 
king or prince; (18) s6m'I Qlr'cle, half circle; (20) loath, unwilling. 

m. Expression : Inspect paragraphs 19 and 20, and tell what 
difference you would make in tone and rate in reading them. 
What difference would you make in rendering paragraphs 21 
and 22 ? 23, 24, and 25 ? 

Do you think the ending of this story dramatic ? Why do 
you think Perseus was justified in showing the head of Medusa 
to King Polydectes and the people ? Was he responsible for 
the result ? 
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XII. THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE. 

By William Cullbn Bryant. 

William Cullen Bryant was born in 
Massachusetts in 1794; he died in 
New York City in 1878. He was dis- 
tinguished both as a poet and a journal- 
ist. At nine years of age he wrote 
verses, and in his fifteenth year a vol- 
ume of them was published in Boston. 
In his early manhood he wrote " Thana- 
topsis." This is a piece of noble blank 
verse, and, both at home and abroad, 
it was immediately acknowledged to 
surpass in beauty and power any pre- 
vious American production. 
Mr. Bryant was especially active in the production of both verse 
and prose between 1817 and 1825. In the latter year he went to New 
York City, and within a short time was connected with the New York 
Evening Post. During some fifty years he exerted great influence 
through its columns and did much to place journalism on a higher 
literary plane than it had hitherto occupied. 

In his old age, when free from business cares, he resumed the writing 
of poetry, and the verse of this period is strikingly like that of his 
youth. The influence of his early life in the country and his deep 
love of Nature are apparent in many of his poems. "The Planting 
of the Apple Tree " was written in the latter part of his life, and is 
one of the lightest and most musical of his lyrics. 




i. Come, let us plant the apple tree ! 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o'er them tenderly, 
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As round the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 

2. What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 

Boughs, where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest. 

We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree. 

3. What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind's restless wings, 
When from the orchard row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors. 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple tree. 

4. What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop when gentle airs come by 
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That fan the blue September sky ; 

While children, wild with noisy glee, 
Shall scent their fragrance as they pass 
And search for them the tufted grass 

At the foot of the apple tree. 

6. And when above this apple tree 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls whose young eyes o'erflow with mirth 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth ; 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the orange and the grape, 
As fair as they in tint and shape, 

The fruit of the apple tree. 

6. The fruitage of this apple tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view 
And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 

And they who roam beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood's careless day 
And long hours passed in summer play 

Tn the shade of the apple tree. 

7. But time shall waste this apple tree. 
Oh ! when its aged branches throw 
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Their shadows on the world below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still ? 

What shall the task of mercy be 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 

Is wasting this apple tree ? 

8. " Who planted this old apple tree ? " 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say ; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer them : 

" A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times ; 
Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes 

On planting the apple tree. ,, 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words: 

mirth haunt cleave dls'tant 

sprlg§ hearth quaint In 'f ant 

sprang fraud fruit'&ge fra'granQe 

II. Questions: 

Which lines rhyme in each stanza? How must you pro- 
nounce tenderly in the first stanza to make it rhyme ? Do you 
think a mispronunciation allowable in reading poetry ? 

In the fifth stanza how must hearth be pronounced to make 
it rhyme ? This word was formerly pronounced hearth. 
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XIII. CHILD AND FLOWER. 
By William Ccllen Bryant. 

i. Innocent child and snow-white flower ! 
Well are ye paired in your opening hour. 
Thus should the pure and the lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet 

2. White as those leaves just blown apart 
Are the folds of thy own young heart : 
Guilty passion and cankering care 
Never have left their traces there. 

3. Artless one ! though thou gazest now 
O'er the white blossom with earnest brow, 
Soon will it tire thy childish eye ; 

Fair as it is, thou wilt throw it by. 

4. Throw it aside in thy weary hour, 
Throw to the ground the fair white flower ; 
Yet, as thy tender years depart, 

Keep that white and innocent heart. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words: paired gaz'gst guWt'y stainless 

n. Words defined: (2) c&n'k8r Ing care, a care which affects 
the mind as a canker or eating sore affects the body; (3) art'lgss, 
simple, honest ; (3) tire, make weary. 

m. Explain: (1) "your opening hour"; in (2) tell mean- 
ing of "heart"; (3) "earnest brow"; (4) "tender years"; 
(4) " white and innocent heart." 
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XIV. TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 
By William Cullen Brtakt. 

1. Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own blue, 
That openest, when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

2. Thou comest not when violets lean 

O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 
Nod o'er the ground bird's hidden nest. 

3. Thou waitest late, and com'st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frost and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

4. Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

6. I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
X. "Words defined: (2) e6l'tim bine, a wild plant which bears 
beautiful flowers; (3) p6r tend', foreshow; (4) q§ ru'lS an, blue. 
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• XV. TO THE CUCKOO. 
By William Wordsworth. 

At about the same time that 
Bryant's poems were appearing 
in America, Wordsworth's were 
being published in England. 
Both Bryant and Wordsworth 
were interpreters of Nature. 
Both were in deep sympathy 
with the scenes and experiences 
of rural life. Their works gave 
to the world a new sense of the 
beauty and glory of simple 
things. 

William Wordsworth was 
born in the north of England. 
His youth was spent among 
the picturesque scenes of Lanca- 
shire. After a long and honor- 
able life, he died in 1850, at eighty years of age. 
years of his life he was Poet Laureate of England 




For the last seven 



i. blithe Newcomer ! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 
Cuckoo ! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice ? 

2. While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off, and near. 

3. Though babbling only to the Vale, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
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Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

4. Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring ! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery ; 




5. The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to ; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

6. And I can listen to thee yet ; 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

7. blessed Bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
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An unsubstantial, fairy place 
That is fit home for Thee ! 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

1 "Words defined: (1) blithe, gay; (1) euck'oo, a bird which 
appears in England early in the spring ; it is called cuckoo from 
the note which it utters; (2) two 'fold, double; (3) b&b'bllng, 
chattering; (3) virion £ ry, fanciful, imaginary ; (4) thrive, three 
times; (4) mys'tSr y, something unknown; (6) b£ g8t' , produce ; 
(7) tin stib st&n'tial (-shal), not made of matter. 



XVI. TO A BUTTERFLY. 
By William Wordsworth. 

i. I've watched you now a full half hour, 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower ; 
And, little Butterfly ! indeed 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 

2. How motionless ! - — not frozen seas 
More motionless ! and then 

What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 
And calls you forth again ! 

3. This plot of orchard ground is ours ; 
My trees they are, my Sister's flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary; 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary ! 
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4. Come often to us, fear no wrong ; 
Sit near us on the bough ! 
We'll talk of sunshine and of song, 
And summer days, when we were young, — 
Sweet childish days that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. "Words defined: (1) s6lf-poi§ed', balanced; (3) sanc'ttl & rj", 
a refuge; in olden times churches were sanctuaries to which per- 
sons guilty of crime could go and be free from arrest 

n. Questions: Compare the lines of the last stanza. How 
many syllables and feet in each line ? Do the lines that rhyme 
have the same number of feet ? 



XVII. MEMORY GEMS. 
THE QUEEN OF NIGHT. 

How beautiful the Queen of Night, on high 

Her way pursuing among scattered clouds, 

Where, ever and anon, her head she shrouds 

Hidden from view in dense obscurity. 

But look, and to the watchful eye 

A brightening edge will indicate that soon 

We shall behold the struggling Moon 

Break forth, — again to walk the clear, blue sky. 

— Wordsworth. 
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MY HEART LEAPS UP. 



My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die ! 
The Child is father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

— Wordsworth 
IN MARCH. 

Like an army defeated 

The snow hath retreated, 

And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill ; 
The plowboy is whooping — anon — anon : 

There's joy in the mountains ; 

There's life in the fountains ; 

Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing ; 
The rain is over and gone ! 

— Wordsworth. 

Question: What does the poet mean by "The Child is 
father of the Man"? 
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NATURE STUDIES. 




XVIII. A TALK WITH YOUNG OBSERVERS. 
By John Burroughs. 

v?Sfc v Some great poets like Bryant 

and Wordsworth were keen 
observers of natural objects. 
They were interested in them 
because of their relations to 
human life and the moral truths 
which the poets wished to illus- 
trate and enforce. 

There is another class of 
writers who love natural objects 
for their own sake. They are 
keen observers of every inhab- 
itant of the water and land and 
air, because they see beauty in each and because they see how each is 
marvelously suited to the conditions under which it exists. 

Among the latter class of writers is John Burroughs. His books 
tell us in a most charming way of his deep interest in every form of 
life. This extract is taken from his book entitled " Riverby," the 
name of his home on the Hudson River. 

i. Teaching young people or old people how to 
observe nature is a good deal like trying to teach 
them how to eat their dinner. The first thing 
necessary in the latter case is a good appetite ; this 
given, the rest follows very easily. And in observing 
nature, unless you have the appetite, the love, the 
spontaneous desire, you will get little satisfaction. 

2. It is the heart that sees more than the mind. 
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To love nature is the first step in observing it. If a 
boy had to learn fishing as a task, what slow prog- 
ress he would make ; but as his heart is in it, how 
soon he becomes an adept. 

3. The eye sees quickly and easily those things in 
which we are interested. A man interested in horses 
sees every fine horse in the country he passes through ; 
the dairyman notes the cattle; the bee culturist 
counts the skips of bees ; the sheep grower notes the 
flocks, etc. Is it any effort for the ladies to note the 
new bonnets and the new cloaks upon the street ? 
We all see and observe easily in the line of our 
business, our tasks, our desires. 

4; If one is a lover of the birds, he sees birds 
everywhere, plenty of them. I think I seldom miss 
a bird . in my walk if he is within eye or ear shot, 
even though my mind be not intent on that subject. 
The mind of an observer is like a gun with a hair 
trigger — it goes at a touch, while the minds of most 
persons require very vigorous nudging. 

5. You must take the hint and take it quickly if 
you would get any profitable intimacy with nature. 
Above all, don't jump to conclusions; verify your 
observation. Be sure the crow is pulling corn, and 
not probing for grubs, before you kill him. Be sure 
it is the oriole purloining your grapes, and not the 
sparrow, before you declare them your enemies. 
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6. I one day saw humming birds apparently prob- 
ing the ripe yellow cheeks of my finest peaches, but 
I was not certain till I saw a bird hovering over a 
particular peach, and then mounting upon a ladder I 
examined it, when, sure enough, the golden cheek 
was full of pin-holes. The orioles destroy many of 
my earliest pears, but it required much watching to 
catch them in the very act. 

7. I once saw a phoebe bird swoop down on a rasp- 
berry bush and carry a berry to a rail on a near fence, 
but I did not, therefore, jump to the conclusion that 
the phoebe was a berry eater. What it wanted was 
the worm in the berry. How do I know ? Because 
I saw it extract something from the berry and fly- 
away. 

8. A French missionary, said to have been a good 
naturalist, writing in this country in 1634, makes 
this curious statement about our humming bird : 

" This bird, as one might say, dies, or, to speak 
more correctly, puts itself to sleep in the month of 
October, living fastened to some little branchlet of a 
tree by the feet, and wakes up in the month of April 
when the flowers are in abundance, and sometimes 
later, and for that cause is called in the Mexican 
tongue the 'Revived.'" 

9. How could the good missionary ever have been 
led to make such a statement ? The actual finding 
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of the bird wintering that way would have been the 
proof science demands, and nothing short of that. 

10. A boy in the interior of the State wrote to me 
the other day that, while in the field looking for 
Indian arrowheads, he had seen a brown and gray 
bird with a black mark running through the eye, 
and that the bird walked instead of hopped. He 
said it had a high, shrill whistle and flew like a 
meadow lark. This boy is a natural observer; he 
noted that the bird was a walker. Most of the birds 
hop or jump, keeping both feet together. 

11. This boy heard his bird afterward in the edge 
of the evening, and "followed it quite a ways, but 
could not get a glimpse of it." He had failed to 
note the crest on its head, and the black spot on its 
breast, for doubtless this strange bird was the shore 
lark, a northern bird, that comes to us in flocks in 
the late fall or early winter, and in recent years has 
become a permanent resident of certain parts of New 
York State. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 



grtib§ 


trlg'gSr 


Mgx'I can 


pSr'ma nent 


recent 


extract' 


& bun'danqe 


In'tgr 6st 6d 


ntLdg'Ing 


&p'p£ tlte 


r&gp'ber tJ 


In tS'rl 5r 


probing 


h6v'8rlng 


cSr rfict'ly 


In'tl m& <$ 



H. "Words defined : (1) sp6n tS/n£ oils, proceeding from free 
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will, natural; (2) adept', one fully skilled; (3) skips, hives; (5) 
c6n clu'sions (-zhtinz), results of reasoning; (5) veVl fy, prove to 
be true; (5) pur loin'Ing, stealing; (7) phoe'be (fS'b£), the peivee: 

UL Word analysis: The suffixes ist and ary mean one who, 
thus : (3) cul'tur Ist, one who cultivates; (8) n&t'u ral Ist, one ivha 
studies natural objects; (8) mis'siqn & rf (mlsh'un), one who is 
sent on a mission. 

IV. Analyse and define: (3) d&i'rf man, (4) vlg'Sr otis, (5) 
pr6f 'I ta ble, (8) branch'lgt, (10) ar'r6w h6ad§; (11) douM'lgss. 



XIX. THE SPRING BIRDS. 

By John Burroughs. - 

This extract is from " Notes by the Way," or Chapter V of " Pe- 
pacton." In the preface the author tells us that he chose this title 
because it is the Indian name of " my native stream." 

1. We never know the precise time the birds 
leave us in the fall ; they do not go suddenly ; their 
departure is like that of an army of occupation in no 
hurry to be off; they keep going and going, and we 
hardly know when the last straggler is gone. Not so 
their return in the spring: it is like an army of in- 
vasion, and we know the very day the first scouts 
appear. 

2. It is a memorable event. Indeed, it is always 
a surprise to me, and one of the compensations of 
our abrupt and changeable climate, this suddenness 
with which the birds come in the spring, — in fact, 
with which spring itself comes, alighting, maybe, to 
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tarry a day or two, but real and genuine for all that. 
When March arrives, we do not know what a day 
may bring forth. It is like turning over a leaf, a 
new chapter of startling incidents lying just on the 
other side. 

3. A few days ago, Winter had not perceptibly re- 
laxed his hold ; then suddenly he began to soften a 
little, and a warm haze to creep up from the south, 
but not a solitary bird, save the winter residents, 
was to be seen 01* heard. Next day the sun seemed 
to have drawn immensely nearer; his beams were 
full of power ; and we said, " Behold the first spring 
morning! 

4. "And, as if to make the prophecy complete, 
there is the note of a bluebird, and it is not yet nine 
o'clock." Then others, and still others, were heard. 
How did they know it w r as going to be a suitable 
day for them to put in an appearance ? 

5. It seemed as if they must have been waiting 
somewhere close by for the first warm day, like actors 
behind the scenes, — the moment the curtain was 
lifted, they were ready and rushed upon the stage. 
The third warm day, and, behold, all the principal 
performers came rushing in, — song sparrows, cow 
blackbirds, grackles, the meadow lark, cedar birds, 
the phoebe bird; and, hark ! what bird laughter was 
that? The robins', hurrah ! the robins'! Not two 
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or three, but a score or two of them ; they are follow- 
ing the river valley north, and they stop in the trees 
from time to time, and give vent to their gladness. 

6. It is like a summer picnic of school children 
suddenly let loose in a wood ; they sing, shout, 
whistle, squeal, call, etc., in the most blithesome 
strains. The warm wave has brought the birds upon 
its crest ; or some barrier has given way, tjie levee 
of winter has broken, and Spring comes like an 
inundation. No doubt the snow and the frost will 
stop the crevasse again, but only for a brief season. 

7. Between the 10th and 15th of March, in the 
Middle and Eastern States, we are pretty sure to 
have one or more of these spring days. Bright days, 
clear days, may have been plenty all winter ; but the 
air was a desert, the sky, transparent ice : now the 
sky is full of radiant warmth, and the air of a half- 
articulate murmur and awakening. 

8. How still the morning is ! It is at such times 
that we discover what music there is in the souls of 
the little slate-colored snowbirds. How they squeal, 
and chatter, and chirp, and trill, always in scattered 
troops of fifty or a hundred, filling the air with a 
fine sibilant chorus ! That joyous and childlike " chew, 
chew, chew ! " is very expressive. 

9. Through this medley of finer songs and calls, 
there is shot, from time to time, the clear, strong 
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note of the meadow lark. It comes from field or 
tree far away, and cleaves the air like an arrow. 
The reason why the birds always appear first in the 
morning, and not in the afternoon, is that in migrat- 
ing they travel by night, and stop and feed and 
disport themselves by day. They come by the owl 
train, and are here before we are up in the morning. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words: 

trill tar'ry abrupt' & lfyftt'Ing 

scouts dls port' re" laxed' (t) stid'den ness 

n. 'Words defined : (1) In va'sion (-zhtin), the forcible en- 
trance of a foreign country ; (5) gr&c'kle, a kind of American 
blackbird; (5) score, twenty; (6) blithe'sdme, merry, gay; (6) 
bar'rISr, that which bars or obstructs; (6) leVee, an embankment 
to keep the waters of a river from overflowing; (6) In tin da'tion, 
an overflow; (6) crevasse' (cr&v&s'), a break in a levee or em- 
bankment; (7) ra'dlant, emitting or darting rays; (7) artlc'tl- 
lite, distinctly uttered; (8) slb'Ilant, hissing; (9) mgd'ley, a 
mixture; (9) ml grat'Ing, passing from one region or climate to 
another, 

m. "Word analysis : Separate the following words into roots 
and suffixes and give their meanings : (1) strag'glSr, (5) pgr- 
f6rm'8r§, (6) ae r t6r§, (suffix or, like er, means one who). 

(2) mem'drable, (2) changeable, (3) pSr Qep'tl bly, (suffix 
ible, like able, means able to be). 

(1) de* par'tftre, (suffix ure means act of or that which), In clo'- 
sure (-zhtlr), pr6 QSd'ure,' cap'ture. 

(2) c6m pen sa'tion, (suffix ion means act of or tJiat which), 
c6l leVtion, c6n fft'sion (-zhun), cSm plS'tion, dfic la ra'tion. 
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XX. SPRINGS. 

By John Burroughs. 

This lesson is an extract from Chapter II of " Pepac'ton/* Its 
perusal will enable us better to appreciate the charm and beauty of a 
bubbling spring. 

i. A man who came back to the place of his birth 
in the East, after an absence of a quarter of a century 
in the West, said the one thing he most desired to 
see about the old homestead was the spring. This, 
at least, he would find unchanged. Here his lost 
youth would come back to him. The faces of his 
father and mother he might not look upon ; but the 
face of the spring, that had mirrored theirs and his 
own so oft, he fondly imagined would beam on him as 
of old. 

2. I can well believe that, in that all but springless 
country in which he had cast his lot, the vision, the 
remembrance, of the fountain that flowed by his 
father's door, so prodigal of its precious gifts, has 
awakened in him the keenest longings and regrets. 
Did he not remember the path, also ? for next to the 
spring itself in interest is the path that leads to it. 
Indeed, of all foot-paths, the spring path is the most 
suggestive. 

3. This is a path with something at the end of it, 
and the best of good fortune awaits him who walks 
therein, It is a well-worn path, and, though gen- 
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erally up or down a hill, it is the easiest of all paths 
to travel : we forget our fatigue when going to the 
spring, and we have lost it when we turn to come 
away. See with what alacrity the laborer hastens 
along it, all sweaty from the fields; see the boy or 
girl running with pitcher or pail; see the welcome 
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shade of the spreading tree that presides over its 
marvelous birth ! 

4. In the wbods or on the mountain side, follow 
the path and you are pretty sure to find a spring; 
all creatures' are going that way night and day, and 
they tiikke a path. A spring is always a vital point 
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in the landscape ; it is indeed the eye of the field, 
and how often, too, it has a noble eyebrow in the 
shape of an overhanging bank or ledge ! 

6. Or else its site is marked by some tree which 
the pioneer has wisely left standing, and which sheds a 
coolness and freshness that make the water more sweet. 
In the shade of this tree the harvesters sit and eat 
their lunch, and look out upon the quivering air of 
the fields. Here the Sunday saunterer stops and 
lounges with his book, and bathes his hands and face 
in the cool fountain. 

e. Hither the strawberry-girl comes with her basket 
and pauses a moment in the green shade. The plow- 
man leaves his plow, and in long strides approaches 
the life-renewing spot, while his team that cannot 
follow, look wistfully after him. Here the cattle 
love to pass the heat of the sultry, summer day, and 
hither come the birds to wash themselves and make 
their toilets. 

7. Indeed, a spring is always an oasis in the desert 
of the fields. It is a creative and generative center. 
It attracts all things to itself, — the grasses, the 
mosses, the flowers, the wild plants, the great trees. 
The walker finds it out, the camping party seek it, 
the pioneer builds his hut or his house near it. 

8. When the settler or squatter has found a good 
spring, he. has found a good place to begin life ; he 
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has found the fountain-head of much that he is seek- 
ing in this world. The chances are that he has found 
a southern and eastern exposure, for it is a fact that 
water does not readily flow north ; the valleys mostly 
open the other way ; and it is quite certain that he 
has found a measure of salubrity, for where water 
flows fever abideth not. The spring, too, keeps him 
to the right belt, out of the low valley, and off the 
top of the hill. 

9. When John Winthrop decided upon the site 
where now stands the city of Boston, as a proper 
place for settlement, he was chiefly attracted by a 
large and excellent stream of water that flowed there. 
The infant city was born of this fountain. 

10. There seems a kind of perpetual springtime 
about the place where water issues from the ground, — 
a freshness and greenness that are ever renewed. The 
grass never fades, the ground is never parched or 
frozen. There is warmth there in winter, and cool- 
ness in summer. The temperature is equalized. 

n. In March or April the spring runs are a bright 
emerald, while the surrounding fields are brown and 
sere, and in fall they are yet green when the first 
snow covers them. Thus every fountain by the road- 
side is a fountain of youth and life. That is what 
the old fables finally mean. 

12. An intermittent spring is shallow ; it has no 
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deep root, and is like an inconstant friend. But a 
perennial spring, one whose ways are appointed, 
whose foundation is established, what a profound and 
beautiful symbol ! In fact, there is no more large 
and universal symbol in nature than the spring, if 
there is any other capable of such wide and various 
applications. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

L Words defined: (1) home'stead, the home place; (2) pr6d'~ 
I gal, lavish, wasteful; (2) suggestive, containing suggestions or 
hints; (3) a l&c'rl tf, cheerful readiness, willingness; (3) pr$ gldeg', 
watches; (4) vi'tal, very necessary, living ; (4) l&nd'se&pe, the 
portion of land which the eye includes in one view; (5) pi 6 neer', 
one who goes before, a first settler; (6) toi'let, the act or mode 
of dressing; (7) o'asls, a fertile spot in a waste or desert; 
(7) crSa'tlve, having the power to create; (7) ggn'Sratlve, 
having power to generate or produce; (8) s& ltl'brl ty, Jiealthful- 
ness; (8) abld'eth (an old form of the verb), dwells, continues; 
(10) p8r p€t'u al, continuing forever, unceasing; (10) is 'sues 
(Ish'uz), flows out; (10) parched (t), burned,dried up; (10) tfim'- 
pgr Attire, degree of heat or cold; (11) 6m'6rald, a rich green 
color; (11) sere, dry, withered; (12) In t8r mlt'tent, coming and 
going at intervals; (12) IneSn'stant, not constant, changeable; 
(12) pSr gn'nl al, continuing throughout the year; (12) pro" found', 
deep; (12) sym'bfll, emblem, type, 

H. "Word analysis : Analyze and give the meanings of these 
derivatives: (2) r£ mem'branqe; (3)la'b6rSr; (5) har'vgst 6r§ ; 
(5) satm'tgrSr; (8) s6t'tlgr; (8) squat'tSr; (8) Sxpog'flre; 

(9) sfit'tle ment ; (10) fr6sh'n6ss ; (10) green'n€ss ; (10) cooTnfiss ; 

(10) 6'qual ize, to make equal, (suffix ize means to make) ; crjfa'- 
tal lize, re'al ize, sym'pa thlze, vap'6 rize. 
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XXI. CHIPMUNKS. 
By James G. Needham. 

i. Down among the 
beech trees, on the north 
slope of a rocky hill, 
there is a shaded path 
which I follow when I 
want to see my old 
friends, the chipmunks, 
at home. I might find 
them elsewhere, to be 
sure. Everywhere in the 

woods where shadows are heavy and banks are steep, 
especially where old stumps and logs occur, they are 
likely to be seen by one looking for them. 

2. But this particular slope, with its dense shadow 
of beech, chestnut, oak, and pine, with its patched 
carpet of leaf mold, torn upon jutting stones, and 
overspread here and there with mats of moss, lichen, 
and fern, is a very congenial home for them. 

3. Every creature has some sort of place in which 
it thrives best ; and chipmunks could no more flourish 
on the open uplands than could the jack-in-the-pulpits 
and ferns of their own shady slopes. 

4. Chipmunks are our smallest representatives of 
the squirrel family. They are sometimes called 
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ground squirrels; but that name is better applied to 
the larger burrowing squirrels of the fields. They 
are always something less than a foot long (including 
the shaggy tail), of a rusty, red-brown color above, 
white below, and are readily distinguished from other 
small animals by the presence of five black and two 
white stripes upon the back. 

6. The form is slender and graceful; the fur is 
short and glossy. The tail, though rather long for a 
burrower, is not very bushy ; a magnificent brush like 
that of a fox squirrel would be a very inconvenient 
appendage for a chipmunk to have to trail in wet 
weather down the damp way to the door of his lowly 
dwelling. The teeth, that is, the front ones, are slen- 
der, curved chisels, very sharp, and strong enough to 
easily cut through the hard shells of acorns and nuts, 
and the bark of underground stems. 

6. Chipmunks are most likely to be seen about old 
logs and stumps that are red with decay and crum- 
bling, though an old rail fence or a stone wall is often 
their resort. It is no accident that we find them 
oftenest about old stumps; the rusty red of their 
fur matches the color of the rotten wood, and they 
escape the notice of their many powerful enemies. 
Even the conspicuous stripes of black and white fall 
into place as lights and shadows, and tell no tales of 
their presence. 
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7. If any other word is needed to tell one who has 
not seen these pretty creatures how to find them, it 
may be said that it is necessary to walk quietly and 
to watch carefully to see them scampering over the 
leaves among the underbrush on the ground, or over 
fallen trees or stones. They are likely to stop in 
exposed places, depending upon their color for pro- 
tection. They stop stock-still, and remain so, and if 
not first seen in motion will not be seen at all. Opera 
glasses, though not necessary, will be of delightful 
assistance here, as in field study of birds. 

8. Many a time I have thrown a stone to discover 
whether a seeming brown snag on an old log were 
really alive. More than once I have seen a chipmunk 
sitting on the top of a tall stump, where, against a 
background of green leaves, it was readily seen, and 
have approached so closely I thought it must be 
asleep ; but on taking a step nearer, it proved to me 
how very wide awake it had been all the time. 

9. Where are the homes of these little fellows? 
Down on the hillside, not hard to find, holes here and 
there, under a stone or tussock of moss or root of a 
tree, — these are the vestibules of their houses. We 
walk hastily through the woods. A brown shadow 
scurries across the dead leaves, and stops instantly, 
bolt upright, in so stiff a position we should not now 
recognize it had not our eyes been constantly upon it. 
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10. We approach very near, and, like a flash, the 
shadow disappears in the earth. And there, under a 
broad, loose stone, we see the mouth of its burrow. 
It stopped in its flight where, if pursued farther, a 
single bound would carry it safe into its retreat. We 
pick up a stick and overturn the stone, unroofing its 
shelter. Away darts the shadow again, and into 
another and safer retreat. 

11. What sort of house have we found ? A narrow, 
crooked passage a foot or two long, and an enlarged 
chamber at the inner end, which the chipmunk hol- 
lowed out with the labor of its tiny hands. On the 
floor of the chamber is a bed of dry leaves ; scattered 
about are the gnawed remains of a few nuts and 
acorns. This is his house, or one of his houses, for 
he has several. 

12. At the foot of the beech tree is another, in 
which he is now safely lodged. Its front door opens 
between two great roots beside a little tuft of ferns, 
and beneath an arch of lichens. But these artistic 
touches nature has added for him, and if we could 
unroof this house we should find it furnished only, 
as the other, with a simple bed of dry leaves. 

13. On dark days the chipmunks remain much in- 
doors, it requires so little time to pick up enough to 
meet their needs. But sunshiny mornings they are 
out in force, and it is worth any one's while to spend 
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an hour in the woods, studying their activities, find- 
ing out the place they occupy in the world. To see 
their constant alertness, the winsome gracefulness of 
their every movement and posture, the utility of their 
color and instinctive habits, is to love nature better 
and to know the life of the world more perfectly. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 



fgrn 


thriveg 


chlp'munk 


bur'rdio 


beech 


gnawed 


gloss'y 


pas 'sage 


d6nse 


rSt'ten 


de* eay 


pSs'tfrre 


trail 


jut'tlng 


re" §6rt' 


ar tls'tlc 


snag 


en larged'. 


6x po§ed' 


Oe tlv'I tle§ 



n. Words defined: (2) ll'eh&n, a kind of plant that forms 
yellowish or greenish colored spots upon trees and rocks; (2) e5n- 
gen'ial (-yal), naturally adapted; (3) jack-in-the-pul'plt, an Amer- 
ican plant sometimes called Indian turnip; (5) mag nlf ' I cent, grand 
in appearance; (5) ap pend'age, something appended, or attached; 
(6) eSn sple'u otLs, easy to be seen; (7) stSck '-still, still as a stock, 
or a fixed post; (7) 6p'8r a glass, a short telescope, usually made 
double, so called because it is used in opera houses; (9) tiis'sock, 
a tuft or bunch of grass; (9) veVtl bule, a porch or entrance into 
a house; (9) setir'rleg, hastens away; (9) bolt up'rlgrftt, straight 
up; (13) win 'some, causing joy. 

m. Analyze and define : (5) bur'r6w 6r, (6) pow'Sr ful, (7) 
pr6 tec'tion, (7) d6 lfyftt'ful, (8) background, (10) 6 vgr turn', (10) 
tin roofing, (11) In'ngr, (13) sun'shin^, (13) algrt'ngss, (13) 
graceful n6ss, (13) In stlne'tlve. 

IV. Questions: To what family of animals does the chip- 
munk belong ? Have you ever seen a chipmunk ? If so, what 
can you tell about it ? Can you bring to school some lichens ? 
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XXII. A BEAST OF PREY. 

By Grant Allen. 

This lesson is abridged from Chapter III of "Flashlights on 
Nature/' a book distinguished by literary skill and scientific 
accuracy. 

1. The lion, we all know, is the king of beasts ; 
he treats his subjects with the simple and unaffected 
cruelty of an Oriental monarch. The tiger is also a 
somewhat ruthless animal ; he prefers to eat his 
dinner living. But for sheer ferocity and lust of 
blood, perhaps no' creature on earth can equal the 
common garden spider. He is small, but he is 
savage. 

2. Spiders are not all alike. They are of many 
kinds, and of various families. So I will begin by 
remarking that Rosalind, the particular lady whose 
portrait I have here presented, belongs to the most 
familiar race of her kind, the true garden spider, 
which constructs the best-known and most perfect 
examples of geometrical webs. 

3. I will begin at the beginning of my eight-legged 
friend's biography. Rosalind was hatched in the 
spring from a cozy cocoon, or ball of eggs, deposited 
by her mamma in the preceding October. She was 
one of a large family, — say, seven or eight hundred. 
The cocoon was composed of yellowish silk, and at- 
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tached to the under side of a piece of trellis-work, 
partly overgrown with ivy. 

4. Within this snug abode the tiny eggs, each 
wrapped in its own internal coverlet, escaped the 
cold of winter, and hatched out in early spring with 
the first burst of warm sunshine. It was a bright 
May morning when they ventured abroad. The tiny 
spiders, just freed from their shell, let themselves 
down by short webs to an ivy leaf below, where they 
clustered for a while. 

.5. Gathering together in a compact ball or mass, 
like bees when they swarm, the wee creatures began 
by spinning in common a covering of thin silk, in 
whose midst they lay rolled up in a tangle of legs 
and bodies. This is the universal fashion of young 
spiders of this kind. 

6. But, if you touch them with a straw, a strange 
commotion takes place all at once in the crowded 
home. The mass unrolls itself. The six or eight 
hundred small beasts within wake all together to a 
sense of their responsibilities. 

7. The ball, which looks at first like a cherry 
stone, divides as if by magic into so many eager and 
frightened animals. The spiderlings disperse like the 
nations of Babel. Each goes his or her own way, 
helter-skelter, in search of a suitable place to com- 
mence operations as a general flycatcher. 
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a From the gen- 
eral gathering of the 
clan in which our 
' Rosalind thus took 
part, she was rudely 
roused by the touch of 
such a straw. She 
emerged in haste into 
the open world and 
began the construc- 
tion of her first web. 
In the picture we see 
Rosalind's first snare 
constructed with the 
usual skill of her race, 
and attached to the twigs of a bush. In the center 
she often sits, as is her wont, head downward. 

9. How is the web itself manufactured and pro- 
duced ? What is its raw material ? Well, to answer 
that question, I must give you here some brief de- 
scription of the personal appearance of Rosalind and 
her sister. The garden spider is a great, soft, eight- 
legged creature, about a half an inch long, though 
her husband is very much smaller and less conspic- 
uous. She consists, in the main, of two parts ; the 
foremost of which may be described for most practi- 
cal purposes as the head, and to this large compound 
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head are attached the eight long-jointed, hairy legs 
with the muscles that move them. 

10. The other half of the spider consists of the 
abdomen or stomach, a soft round bag. With this last 
part of herself, the garden spider spins her snare or web 
out of the manufactured material of her own body. 
She spins it of her own digested contents. And, as 
she has frequently to mend the web after various mis- 
haps, which occur in the natural course of business, 
you can readily understand that she must eat in pro- 
portion. In point of fact, a healthy female spider 
spends all her time in catching prey and eating it. 

11. But the spider does not content herself with 
merely catching insects; she poisons them as well. 
We had not watched Rosalind long in her chosen 
lair before we discovered that she did not live in her 
geometrical web ; that was merely her hunting net ; 
her private residence consisted of a snug little icell 
or nest, under shelter of a rose leaf, a few inches 
distant from the center of the snare. In this quiet 
home it was her habit to rest unseen, under cover of 
the shady leaf, until prey came near. 

12. But she kept up communications with the seat 
of war. From the center of the snare to the nest 
she had stretched a stout, thick line, along which 
she could run easily on the slightest indication of an 
approaching victim. 
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13. The moment a fly touched the snare, however 
lightly, it would set up a slight movement in the 
indicating thread ; and, quick as lightning, out Rosa- 
lind would dart, ready to go straight to the spot and 
suck that luckless creature's life-blood. 

14. Besides, the bigger the fly or bee, the harder it 
was likely to struggle ; and Rosalind noted this before 
starting and governed herself accordingly. If a big 
bumblebee or wasp fell into her coils, Rosalind, aware 
of the expected sting, approached the dangerous prey 
with marked reserve and caution. 

15. But, when it was only a harmless small fly 
that struggled in the net, she rushed forth from her 
lair as bold as brass, seized the body with claws and 
jaws, and sucked the poor thing dry in less than a 
minute. Then she flung away its empty skin, or cut 
it out of the web it had injured. 

16. A glance at the picture 
will show how admirably the 
spider's foot is adapted for all 
these various purposes. Adapta- 
tion could hardly go further. 
The spider has claws with which 
she can hold her web like a 
hand; and she has also sharp 

nails which aid her not a little in manipulating her 

prey and her web. 
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17. When the spider catches an insect and desires 
to eat him at once (as she generally does if he is not 
very large), she poisons him outright, and proceeds to 
devour him. So she often does with a wasp or other 
dangerous insect. But, if she wishes to preserve him 
for future use, she quietly envelops him in a network 
of web, and keeps him in durance vile, — a prisoner 
awaiting his turn to be killed and eaten. 

18. Taking her as a whole, therefore, the mother 
spider is about as fiercely equipped a beast as creation 
can produce, — a monster like the tiger and cobra 
combined, with the claws of a lion and the poison- 
fangs of a serpent, both of which she supplements 
by a treacherous snare. No wonder that she has 
prospered exceedingly in the struggle for existence. 
And, indeed, you will find garden spiders wherever 
you go. They are one of the most successful types 
in creation. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New 


words: 






clan 


Abode' 


coilg 


caption 


sn&re 


e6n slsts' 


mls'haps 


ma te'rl al 


l&ir 


e5n struets' 


In'jured 


dl ggst'ed 


sheer 


co coon' 


mus'Qle§ 


ab do 'men 


wasp 


c6m pact' 


pre" §8rve' 


pur'pos e§ 


I'vy 


re* §Srve f 


prQs'pered 


6n vel'Qps 



n. "Words defined : (1) rl 6n'tal, eastern, the opposite of 
occidental; (1) ruth'less, cruel, without pity; (1) fe r6c/I ty, 
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fierceness; (1) lust, longing desire; (2) £6 6 mBt'rle al, according 
to the rules of geometry ; (3) bt 6g'r& phy, the written history of 
a person's life; (3) pr6 qed'Ing, going before, {pre is a prefix and 
means before) ; (3) trfil'lls, a frame of cross-bars, (6) c5m mo'- 
tion, violent motion; (6) r6 sp6n si bll'I tle§, duties; (7) dls pSrse', 
scatter abroad; (7) BaT^l, JAe capital of Babylonia in which 
the confusion of languages took place; (7) h8l f t$r-skel't$r, in 
hurry and confusion; (8) wont, custom; (9) cfim'pound, com- 
posed of two or more parts; (10) e&n't6nts, things contained; 
(10) pr6 por'tion, equal or proper share; (16) a d&pt'Sd, suited; 
(16) m& nlp'ft la ting, handling; (17) dti 'range vile, close con- 
finement; (18) S quipped' (-kwlpf), furnished; (18) co'bra, a 
poisonous serpent found in India; (18) stip'plS ments, completes. 
m. Analyze and define: (1) tin &f f 6ct'6d, (1) cru'61 tf 
(3) 6v6rgroW, (4) eov'Srlfit, (7) spl'dgrllng, (suffix ling 
means little), (7) 6p6r&'tion, (8) con strtlc'tion, (9) d£ serlp'- 
tion, (9) pSr'son al, (9) pr&c'tl cal, (11) rfigl denqe. 



XXIII. ICEBERGS. 
By Isaac I. Hayes. 



In 1845 Admiral Sir John Franklin sailed from England with two 
vessels and 143 men, on a mission to discover a northwest passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Every man on the expedition had 
perished in the Arctic regions by the end of 1848, but the fate of the 
party was not known until 1857, when, after fifteen expeditions had 
been sent out to search for them, written records of their movements 
for nearly three years were found. 

The author of this descriptive sketch was born in Pennsylvania in 
1832 and died in 1881. He was a surgeon, who sailed in that capacity 
as a member of a Franklin relief expedition in 1853. Later he re- 
turned twice to the Arctic regions as an explorer. This selection 
exhibits his power to bring vividly before the mind a picture of the 
scenes in the far north. 
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l. We were twenty days out from Boston, and had 
made throughout an average run of a hundred miles 
a day. The coast of Greenland was about ten 
leagues away, obscured by a cloud. We had not yet, 
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however, sighted the land, but we had made our first 
iceberg, we had seen the " midnight sun," and we had 
come into the endless day. 

• 2. The first iceberg was made the day before we 
passed the Arctic Circle. The dead white mass broke 
upon us out of a dense fog, and was mistaken by the 
lookout for land when he first caught the sound of 
breakers beating upon it. It was floating directly 
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in our course, but we had time enough to clear it. 
Its form was that of an irregular pyramid, about 
three hundred feet at its base, and half as high. 

3. Its summit was at first obscured ; but at length 
the mist broke away, disclosing the peak of a glit- 
tering spire, around which the white clouds were 
curling and dancing in the sunlight. There was 
something very impressive in the stern indifference 
with which it received the lashings of the sea. The 
waves threw their liquid arms about it caressingly, 
but it deigned not even a nod of recognition, and 
sent them reeling backward, moaning and lamenting. 

4. As the fog lifted and rolled itself up like a 
scroll over the sea to the westward, iceberg after 
iceberg burst into view, like castles in a fairy tale. 
It seemed, indeed, as if we had been drawn by some 
unseen band into a land of enchantment, rather than 
that we had come of our own free will into a region 
of stern realities, in pursuit of stern purposes ; — as 
if the elves of the north had, in sportive playfulness, 
thrown a veil about our eyes, and enticed us to the 
very " seat eternal of the gods." 

5. It would be difficult to imagine a scene more 
solemnly impressive than that which was disclosed 
by the sudden change in the clouded atmosphere. 
From my diary I copy the following description : — 

"Midnight. — I have just come below, lost in the 
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wondrous beauty of the night. The sea is smooth 
as glass ; not a ripple breaks its dead surface, not a 
breath of air stirring. The sun hangs close upon the 
northern horizon ; the fog has broken up into light 
clouds ; the icebergs lie thick about us ; the dark 
headlands stand boldly out against the sky ; and the 
clouds and sea and bergs and mountains are bathed 
in an atmosphere of crimson and gold and purple 
most singularly beautiful. ,, 

6. In all my former experience in this region of 
startling novelties, I had never seen anything to 
equal what I witnessed that night. The air was 
warm almost as a summer's night at home, and yet 
there were the icebergs and the bleak mountains, 
with which the fancy, in this land of green hills and 
waving forests, can associate nothing but cold repul- 
siveness. The sky was bright and soft and strangely 
inspiring as the skies of Italy. The bergs had 
wholly lost their chilly aspect, and, glittering in the 
blaze of the brilliant heavens, seemed, in the distance, 
like masses of burnished metal or solid flame. Nearer 
at hand they were huge blocks of Parian marble, 
inlaid with mammoth gems of pearl and opal. 

7. One in particular exhibited the perfection of 
the grand. Its form was not unlike that of the 
Coliseum, and it lay so far away that half its weight 
was buried beneath the line of blood-red waters. 
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The sun, slowly rolling along the horizon, passed 
behind it, and it seemed as if the old Roman ruin 
had suddenly taken fire. Nothing, indeed, but the 
pencil of the artist could depict the wonderful rich- 
ness of this sparkling fragment of Nature. 

8. In the shadows of the bergs the water was 
a rich green, and nothing could be more soft and 
tender than the gradations of color made by the sea 
shoaling on the sloping tongue of a berg close beside 
us. The tint increased in intensity where the ice 
overhung the water, and a deep cavern near by 
exhibited the solid color of the malachite mingled 
with the transparency of the emerald; while, in 
strange contrast, a broad streak of cobalt blue ran 
diagonally through its body. 

9. The bewitching character of the scene was 
heightened by a thousand little cascades which leaped 
into the sea from these floating masses, — the water 
being discharged from lakes of melted snow and ice 
which reposed in quietude far up in the valleys 
separating the high icy hills of their upper surface. 
From other bergs large pieces were now and then 
detached, — plunging down into the water with deaf- 
ening noise, while the slow moving swell of the ocean 
resounded through their broken archways. 

10. I had been watching this scene for hours, lost 
in reverie and forgetfulness, when I was brought 
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suddenly to my senses by the master's mate, who 
reported, " Ice close aboard, sir." We were drifting 
slowly upon a berg about the height of our topmasts. 
The boats were quickly lowered to pull us off, and, 
the schooner once more in safety, I went to bed. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words : 






spire 


se.foon'Sr 


&v'6r age 


eSn'trast 


veil 


break'Srg 


dls cloglng 


65 Mbl t6d 


wew/ftt 


6n tiqed' (t) 


dls charged' 


be* wltehlng 


reeling 


In creased' (t) 


mam'm&th 


sgp'a rat Ing 


d6 plct' 


d$ tached' (t) 


cas cades/ 


re" §ound'6d 



n. "Words defined: (1) leag?*e, three geographical miles ; (2) 
lo5k'out, watchman; (3) deigned, thought worthy; (3) rec6gnl- 
tion, the act of recognizing, notice; (4) scroll, a roll of paper; (4) 
filveg, sprites, fairies; (5) di'a ry, a daily record; (5) ho rl'zon, 
the line on which the earth and sky seem to come together; (5) 
head'landg, points of land projecting into the sea; (5) b8rg, 
a large mass or hill; (6) n8v'el tle§, new and strange things; (6) 
asso'ciate (-shiat), join or connect; (6) Inspiring, cheering; 

(6) Pa'rl an, belonging to the island of Pa'ros off the coast of 
Greece; (6) 6 'pal, a stone showing a peculiar play of colors; 

(7) C6lls6'um, a great structure in Home; (8) grada'tion§, 
regular steps; (8) shOallng, becoming sJiallow; (8) eav'grn, a 
deep hollow place in the earth; (8) mal'ac^ite, a mineral usually 
of a green color; (8) co'balt, a reddish white metal; (10) rev'Sr le, 
a day dream. 

m. Analyze and define: (2) Irreg'illar, (3) In dlf f6r ence, 
(3) ea reusing If, (4) sportive, (4) playful n6ss, (5) s5l'8nm ljf, 
(6) r6 pftl'slve n6ss, (6) Inlaid', (8) Intensity, (8) transpar- 
ency, (8) diagonally, (9) heightened, (9) quietude. 
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XXIV. TO DAFFODILS. 
By Robert Herrick. 

Twelve hundred lyric poems, many of a grace and delicacy unsur- 
passed in literature, form the volume of Herrick's works called " The 
Hesperides." The author was born in London in 1591 and died 
in 1674. 1 



i. Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 
As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attained his noon. 

Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 

Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having prayed together, we 
. Will go with you along. 



2. We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a Spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or any thing. 

We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 

Away, 
Like to the Summer's rain ; 
Or as the pearls of morning's dew 
Ne'er to be found again. 
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XXV. A BUILDER'S LESSON. 

By John Boyle O'Reilly. 

The author of this poem was born in Ireland in 1844. At the age 
of eighteen he went to England. While there he became an agent of 
the Fenian Society — a secret organization whose purpose was to free 
Ireland from British rule. Mr. O'Reilly, with many other members 
of the Society, was sentenced to penal servitude in Australia for 
twenty years. After one year he escaped in an open boat, was picked 
up by a whaler and brought to America. In this country he resumed 
the profession of journalism, and became editor of the " Boston Pilot." 
He was the author of a number of short poems of great merit. 

1. " How shall I a habit break ? " 
As you did that habit make. 

As you gathered, you must lose ; 
As you yielded, now refuse. 
Thread by thread the strands we twist 
Till they bind us, neck and wrist ; 
Thread by thread the patient hand 
Must untwine, ere free we stand. 
As we builded, stone by stone, 
We must toil, unhelped, alone, 
Till the wall is overthrown. 

2. But remember, as we try, 
Lighter every test goes by ; 
Wading in, the stream grows deep 
Toward the center's downward sweep ; 
Backward turn, each step ashore 
Shallower is than that before. 
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3. Ah, the precious years we waste 
Leveling what we raised in haste : 
Doing what must be undone 
Ere content or love be won ! 
First, across the gulf we cast 
Kite-borne threads, till lines are passed, 
And habit builds the bridge at last ! 



XXVI. THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 
By Henkt W. Longfellow. 

1. I shot an arrow into the air; 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

2. I breathed a song into the air; 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 

3. Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 

Suggestions : Commit this poem to memory. To what does 
the poet refer in the first and second stanzas ? In what are 
they similar ? What two remarkable facts are stated in the last 
stanza ? What lesson do you think the poet wished to teach ? 
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XXVII. TO THEE, O COUNTRY. 
By Anna Eichberg. 

i. To thee, country, great and free, 
With trusting hearts we cling ; 
Our voices tuned by joyous love, 
Thy power and praises sing. 

2. Upon thy mighty, faithful heart 

We lay our burdens down. 
Thou art the only friend who feels 
Their weight without a frown. 

3. For thee we daily work and strive, 

To thee we give our love, 
For thee with fervor deep we pray 
' To Him who dwells above. 

4. God preserve our Fatherland ! 

Let Peace its ruler be, 
And let her happy kingdoms stretch 
From north to southmost sea. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

X. Questions: What tone and rate should be employed in 
reading this poem ? Why ? 

What rhetorical pauses are required in reading the last 
stanza ? What inflection on " Fatherland " and " be " ? Why 
is " Peace " written with a capital ? 
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SHORT READINGS FROM GREAT WRITERS. 



XXVIII. A WHITE HERON. 

By Sara Orne Jewett. 

Mrs. Jewett has devoted her rare 
literary gifts almost entirely to the 
task of depicting the quaint types 
of character which abounded in the 
rural life of New England during 
the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but which are now fast pass- 
ing /away. In her pages their sim- 
plicity, their homely kindness, their 
oddities of speech and manner, their 
humor, and their human weaknesses 
are presented with singular charm 
and rare truthfulness. 

"A White Heron " exhibits the 
author as a keen observer of persons and things ; it displays her sym- 
pathy with the beauty of nature and with the simple emotions of 
childhood. This story, of which this lesson forms a part, is the first 
in a volume of short stories, which bears the above title, and is pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 




1. Sylvia's grandmother proved entirely willing to 
house the young hunter for the night, and by the 
time supper had been eaten, he had learned that 
Sylvia was a lover of birds and knew the haunts and 
habits of most of those in the region about. 

2. " So Sylvy knows all about birds, does she ? " 
he exclaimed, as he looked round at the little girl 
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who sat, very demure but increasingly sleepy, in the 
moonlight. "I am making a collection of birds 
myself. I have been at it ever since I was a boy. 
There are two or three very rare ones I have been 
hunting for these five years. I mean to get them on 
my own ground if they can be found. I caught a 
glimpse of a white heron a few miles from here on 
Saturday, and I have followed it in this direction." 

3. Sylvia's heart gave a wild beat ; she knew that 
strange white bird, and had once stolen softly near 
where it stood in some bright green swamp grass, 
away over at the other side of the woods. 

4. "I can't think of anything I should like so 
much as to find that heron's nest," the handsome 
stranger was saying. " I would give ten dollars to 
anybody who could show it to me," he added desper- 
ately, " and I mean to spend my whole vacation 
hunting for it if need be." 

5. Half a mile from home, at the farther edge of 
the woods, where the land was highest, a great pine 
tree stood, the last of its generation, and its stately 
head made a landmark for sea and shore, miles and 
miles away. Sylvia knew it well. She had always 
believed that whoever climbed to the top of it could 
see the ocean. 

6. The little girl had often laid her hand on the 
great rough trunk and looked wistfully at those dark 
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boughs that the wind always stirred, no matter how 
hot and still the air might be below. Now she 
thought of the tree with a new excitement; for why, 
if one climbed it at break of day, could not one 
see all the world, and easily discover from whence 

the white heron 
flew, and mark 
the place, and 
find the hidden 
n^st? 

7. The short 
summer night 
seemed as long 
as the winter 
darkness, and at 
last when the 
whip-poor-wills 
ceased, she was 
afraid the morn- 
ing would, after 
all, come too soon. She stole out of the house and 
followed the pasture path through the woods, hasten- 
ing toward the open ground beyond. 

8. Sylvia's face was like a pale star, if one had 
seen it from the ground, when the last thorny bough 
was past, and she stood trembling and tired but 
wholly triumphant high in the tree top. Yes, there 
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was the sea with the dawning sun making a v golden 
dazzle over it, and toward that glorious east flew two 
hawks with slow-moving pinions. 

9. Westward, the woodlands and farms reached 
miles and miles into the distance; here and there 
were church steeples and white villages, — truly it was 
a vast and awesome world ! Where was the white 
heron's nest in the se^ of green branches, and was this 
wonderful sight and pageant of the world the only 
reward for having climbed to such a giddy height ? 

10. Now look down again, Sylvia, where the green 
marsh is set among the shining birches and dark 
hemlocks ; there where you saw the white heron once 
you will see him again ; look, look ! a white spot of 
him, like a single floating feather, comes up from the 
dead hemlock and grows larger, and rises, and comes 
close at last, .and goes by the landmark pine with 
steady sweep of wing and outstretched slender neck 
and crested head. 

n. And wait ! wait ! do not move a foot or finger, 
little girl, do not send an arrow of light and con- 
sciousness from your two eager eyes, for the heron 
has perched on a pine bough not far beyond yours 
and cries back to his mate on the nest and plumes 
his feathers for the new day ! 

12. Then Sylvia, well satisfied, makes her perilous 
way down again, not daring to look far below the 
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branch she stands on, ready to cry sometimes because 
her fingers ache and her lamed feet slip ; wondering 
over and over again what the stranger would say to 
her, and what he would think when she told him how 
to find his way to the heron's nest. 

is. " Sylvy, Sylvy ! " called the busy old grand- 
mother again and again, but nobody answered, and 
the small husk bed was empty and Sylvia had dis- 
appeared. The guest waked from a dream, and 
remembering his day's pleasure hurried to dress 
himself that it might sooner begin. He was sure 
from the way the shy little girl looked once or twice 
yesterday that she had at least seen the white heron, 
and now she must really be made to tell. 

u. Here she comes now, paler than ever, and her 
worn old frock is torn and tattered and smeared with 
pine pitch. The grandmother and the sportsman 
stand in the door together and question her, and the 
splendid moment has come to speak of the dead 
hemlock tree by the green marsh. 

15. But Sylvia does not speak after all, though the 
old grandmother fretfully rebukes her, and the young 
man's kind, appealing eyes are looking straight in her 
own. He can make them rich with money ; he has 
promised it, and they are poor now. He is so well 
worth making happy, and he waits to hear the story 
she can tell. 
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16. No, she must keep silence ! What is it that 
suddenly forbids her and makes her dumb ? Has she 
been nine years growing, and now, when the great 
world for the first time puts out a hand to her, must 
she thrust it aside for a bird's sake ? 

17. The murmur of the pine's green branches is in 
her ears. She remembers how the white heron came 
flying through the golden air and how they watched 
the sea and the morning together, and Sylvia cannot 
speak ; she cannot tell the heron's secret and give its 
life away. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words : 

hatmts plteh f6rbld§ mur'miir 

houge smeared S^l'vy t&t'tSred 

her 'on lamed Syl'vla v&ca'tion 

n. Words defined: (2) d$ mure', modest; (6) wist/ful \f 9 long- 
ingly, wishfully; (7) whlp'-poor-wlll, an American bird, so called 
in imitation of the notes which it utters in the evening; (8) 
pin 'ions (-ytinz), wings; (9) awe 'some, awful, wonderful; (9) 
pSg'eant, display, show ; (10) crest'ed, having a crest of feathers 
on the head; (11) cSn'scious ness (-shus n6s), the state of knowing 
one's own feelings; (11) plumeg, picks and adjusts; (15) r§ bukes', 
chides, reproves. 

m. Analyze and define: (1) grand'm6th 6r, (2) In creasing If, 
(2) moonlight, (6) exQite'ment, (8) whol'ly, (8) trium'phant 
(-um'fant), (9) wofid'land, (9) wgst'ward, (10) out stretched' (t), 
(14) sports'man, (15) fret'ful ly. 
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XXIX. MR. SEGUIN'S GOAT. 
By Alphonsk Daudet. 

In its general features this story is an allegory. The simple and 
kindly Mr. Seguin, the thoughtless and restless little captive who 
would be free at any cost, the terrible wolf, together present a group 
of contrasting characters more varied than can be found in any other of 
the allegories presented in this book. Besides, the charm of mountain 
and sky and valley serves to deepen the sympathy of the reader for the 
hero of the story. 

The delicate art by which all these elements are wrought into a 
single short tale is peculiarly the possession of French writers. This 
story (which is translated especially for this book) is taken from a 
volume of sketches called " Tales of Provence." The author -was born 
in France in 18*0 and died in 1897. He was one of the most noted 
among a group of modern French writers, who excel particularly in 
graceful short stories, presenting the commingled gladness and sorrow 
of human life. 

In reading this selection aloud, the pupil should seek to vary his 
quality and pitch of tone, and rate of utterance, as the spirit of the 
story requires. 

(The author is speaking to Mr. Pierre, a poet, of Paris.) 

"So you will always be the same, my poor 
friend ! 

" What ! they offer you the position of reporter 
on a good Parisian newspaper, and you have the 
assurance to refuse it ? . . . But just look at yourself, 
miserable boy ! Look at this tattered doublet, these 
shoes down at the heels, this hunger-pinched face. 
And yet these are what your passion for making 
pretty verses has brought you to. Become a reporter, 
imbecile, become a reporter ! 
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No ? Yon won't ? . . . You pride yourself on 
keeping your independence ? . . . Ah well, let me tell 
you the story of Mr. Seguin's goat. You'll see what 
one gets by being set upon having his freedom." 

PART I. 

1. Mr. Seguin never had any luck with his goats. 
He lost them always in the same way. Some fine 
morning they would break their tethers, run off to 
the mountain, and, once there, the wolf would eat 
them. Neither their master's caresses, nor the fear 
of the wolf, — nothing would restrain them. They 
were, you see, independent goats, who wanted free 
air and their liberty at any cost. 

2. Good Mr. Seguin, who did not understand the 
character of his goats in the least, was perplexed. 
He would say : " That ends it ; the goats all get tired 
of me ; I shall never be able to keep one of them." 

3. After having lost six goats in the same way, 
he bought a seventh; only, this time, he took care 
to get a very young one, so that she might more 
easily become used to living with him. 

4. Ah, Pierre, what a pretty little thing she 
was ! What a pretty little thing, with her gentle 
eyes, her goatee just like an officer's, her shiny black 
hoofs, her striped horns, and her long, shaggy coat 
of white hair ! And then, so docile, so affectionate ! 
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Letting herself be milked without stirring, or once 
putting her foot into the milking pail. A very love 
of a little goat ! . . . 

5. Mr. Seguin had behind his house an inclosure 
hedged in by hawthorns, and in this he put his new 
pet. He fastened her to a stake in the prettiest spot 
on the lawn, taking care to leave her plenty of cord, 
and from time to time he would come to see if she 




was entirely comfortable. The goat was very happy, 
and browsed upon the herbage so heartily that Mr. 
Seguin was charmed. 

6. "At last," thought the poor man, "here is one 
that will not grow weary of living with me." Mr. 
Seguin was mistaken ; the goat did grow weary. 
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7. One day, as she was gazing at the mountain, 
she said to herself : " How well off one would be up 
there ! . What a delight to gambol in the heather, 
without this abominable tether chafing one's neck ! 
It is well enough for donkeys and oxen to graze in 
a pasture. Goats, — goats need their liberty/' 

8. From that moment the grass in the inclosure 
tasted stale to her. Boredom took possession of her. 
She grew thin, her milk became scanty. It was piti- 
ful to see her pulling all day long at her tether, her 
head straining in the direction of the mountain, 
her nostrils dilated, and bleating, oh ! so plaintively. 

9. Mr. Seguin saw clearly enough that something 
ailed his goat, but he did not understand what it was. 
One morning, as he was finishing milking her, the 
goat turned about and said to him (in her own lan- 
guage, of course) : " Listen, Mr. Seguin. I am tired 
of living here ; let me go to live on the mountain." 

io. " What ! This one too ! " cried the astounded 
Mr. Seguin, and in his shock he dropped his milk 
pail ; then, sitting down upon the grass beside the 
goat : " Why is it, Blanchette, that you want to 
leave me ? " 

li. And Blanchette replied : " I just want to, Mr. 
Seguin." 

12. " Isn't there grass enough here ? " 

13. " Oh, yes, Mr. Seguin." 
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14. " Perhaps you are tied too closely. Would you 
like to have me lengthen your tether ? " 

15. " That's not it, Mr. Seguin." 

16. " Then what do you need ? What do you 
want?" 

n. "I want to go up on the mountain, Mr. 
Seguin." 

18. " But, my poor dear, you don't understand that 
the wolf is up on the mountain. What will you do 
when he comes." 

19. " I shall pierce him with my horns, Mr. Seguin." 

20. " The wolf will laugh at your horns. He has 
eaten up goats of mine that had better horns than 
yours. You remember the old Renaude who was 
here last year ? A vixen of a goat, strong and cross 
as a buck ! She fought with the wolf all night . . . 
then, in the morning, the wolf ate her." 

21. " How terrible ! Poor Renaude ! . . . But that 
doesn't make any difference, Mr. Seguin ; let me go 
away to the mountain." 

22. " Mercy ! " said Mr. Seguin ; " what does get 
into my goats ? One more for the wolf to devour ! 
. . . But no ! ... I will save your life in spite of 
yourself, naughty one ! . . . and lest you break your 
cord, I will shut you up in the stable, and there you 
shall stay." 

23. Thereupon Mr. Seguin led the goat into a very 
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dark stable and shut and double-locked the door. 
Unhappily he had forgotten the window, and scarcely 
had he turned his back when the goat was off. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



L New words : 






stale 


chafing 


nSs'trllg 


Bl&nchette' 


hoofs 


sc&nt'y 


dSn'key§ 


com'f<5rt & ble 


hedged 


^Srb'£ge 


ca r6ss'6§ 


af fgc'tion £te 


ailed 


r§ strain' 


In elo'sure 


un hap'pl ly 



n. Words defined: Pierre' (P§&r'), the French word for 
Peter; Pa ri'sian (-rlzh'an), of Paris; doub'let, a garment cover- 
ing the body from the neck to the waist or a little below ; Im'be Qlle, 
one of feeble mind; (1) teth'Sr, a long rope or chain by which an 
animal is fastened ; (4) goat ee', the beard of a goat; (4) d6q'Ile, 
easily managed; (5) haw/thorn, a thorny shrub having fragrant 
flowers, and a fruit called haw; (7) g£in'b6l, to skip about in 
frolic; (8) bore'dom, the state of being bored; (8) dilated, ea> 
panded, spread out; (10) £stound'6d, greatly surprised; (20) 
vlx'en, a cross, ill-tempered woman. 



MR. SEGTJIN'S GOAT. 
PART II. 

i. You are laughing, Pierre ? On my soul, I be- 
lieve you are ; you take the goat's part against Mr. 
Seguin, do you? . . . Well, we shall see whether 
you will laugh presently. 

2. When the goat reached the mountain, she ex- 
cited universal admiration. Never had the old pines 
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seen anything so pretty. They greeted her as a tiny 
queen. The chestnuts bent almost to the ground to 
caress her with the tips of their branches. The 
golden broom parted to make way for her, and 
breathed out its sweetest odors. All the mountain 
made holiday to greet her. 

3. You must imagine, Pierre, the delight of our 
goat. No more rope, no more stake — nothing to 
keep her from gamboling, browsing wherever her 
fancy took her. And the grass there ! Clear above 
the tips of her horns, my lad ! . . . And such grass ! 
fragrant, tender, serrated on the edges, of a thousand 
blended flavors. . . . Oh, so different from that in 
her yard ! And then, the flowers ! . . . Great blue 
campanulas, purple foxgloves with deep chalices, a 
whole forest of wild flowers dripping with the 
choicest sweets! 

4. The white goat, half intoxicated with it all, 
would throw herself down among them, legs in air, 
and roll down the slope pellmell among the fallen 
leaves and the chestnuts. Then suddenly she would 
spring up with a bound to the very tips of her toes. — 
Hop ! and she is off, head outstretched, through the 
thickets and the underbrush, now high up upon some 
point of rock, now deep in a gully, up — down — 
everywhere ! . . . You would have said that there 
were ten Blanchettes on the mountain. 
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6. She wasn't afraid of anything ! With one bound 
she would clear great cataracts that dazzled her as 
she passed, with powdery mist and foam. Then, all 
bedewed, she would go and stretch herself in the sun. 
Once stepping to the edge of a plateau, with a trefoil 
in her mouth, she saw below, far below in the plain, 
Mr. Seguin's home with the orchard behind. That 
brought on a burst of weeping. 

6. "How little it is!" she said. "How could I 
ever have endured it, shut in there?" Poor little 
thing! To find herself perched up so high, she 
thought she was at least as tall as the world. . . . 

7. Well, that was a fine day for Mr. Seguin's goat. 
Toward the middle of the day, while running hither 
and thither, she happened to fall in with a herd of 
chamois, just crushing a sprig of wild vine in their 
pretty teeth. Our little truant in her white coat 
made a great sensation. They gave her the best 
spot among the vines, and all were very attentive. 
One young black-coated chamois had the good fortune 
to win her special favor. They wandered about the 
woods all that afternoon, and if you want to know 
what they said, go ask the babbling brooks that run 
unseen beneath the mosses. 

8. All at once the wind freshened. . The moun- 
tain turned purple. It was evening. "Already!" 
said the little goat; and she stood stock-still in 
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surprise. Below, the fields were dark with mist. 
Mr. Seguin's house was disappearing in the fog, 
and she saw of it only the roof and a little smoke. 
She heard the bells of the cattle being driven home, 
and she felt very sad indeed. A falcon, homeward 
bound, brushed her with his wings in passing. She 
shuddered. . . . Then there was a howling in the 
mountain. 

9. "Hou! hou!" She thought of the wolf. The 
silly creature had not thought of him once before all 
day long. ... At the same moment a horn sounded 
very far away in the vale below. It was the kindly 
Mr. Seguin, making one last appeal. 

10. " Hou ! hou ! " said the wolf. " Come home ! 
Come home! " cried the horn. Blanchette wanted to 
return. But when she remembered the stake, the 
tether, the rank grass, she thought that she could 
never again endure that life, and that she had better 
stay where she was. 

n. The horn no longer called. The. goat heard 
behind her a rustling of leaves. She turned about, 
and saw in the dusk two short, pointed, erect ears 
and two shining eyes. It was the wolf. 

12. Enormous, motionless, crouched on his haunches, 
there he was, gloating upon the little white goat, 
devouring her with his eyes. So well he knew that 
he would certainly eat her, that he was not even in a 
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hurry; only, when she turned around, he began to 
grin, wickedly. 

13. "Ho! ho! Mr. Seguin's goat!" and with his 
great red tongue he licked his greedy chops. 

14. Blanchette felt herself to be doomed. For one 
moment, when she recalled the story of old Renaude, 
who fought for her life all one night, only to be de- 
voured in the morning, she said to herself that it 
would be better to let herself be eaten at once ; then, 
plucking up her courage, she prepared to defend her- 
self, with head low and horns threatening, like the 
brave little goat that she was. Not that she had any 
hope of killing the wolf — goats do not kill wolves — 
but only to see whether she could hold out as long as 
Renaude. 

15. Then the monster moved forward, and the little 
horns began their play. Ah, the brave little goat, 
how courageous she was ! More than ten times (this 
is the truth, Pierre) she forced the wolf to draw off, 
to regain his breath. During the moment's respite, 
the dainty little goat would hastily pluck a single 
spear of her dear-bought grass ; then, still crushing 
it in her jaws, she would turn again to the fight. 

16. That lasted all night long. From time to time 
she glanced up at the stars shining in the clear sky, 
and said to herself: "Oh! if I only could hold out 
till dawn!" . 
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n. One after another the stars paled and went out. 
Blanchette redoubled the thrusts of her horns, and 
the wolf the gnashing of his teeth. A pale light 
appeared on the horizon. The cock's crow arose 
from a farm below. 

18. "At last!" said the poor little goat, who had 
only been waiting for day to come to die ; and she lay- 
quietly down at full length upon the ground, in her 
pretty white coat all flecked with blood. 

19. Then the wolf sprang upon the little goat and 
ate her. You note what I say, Pierre : And then, 
in the morning, the wolf ate her ! 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



L New words : 






broom 


frSsh'ened 


gloating 


pow'dSr y 


fla'vSr 


rtis'JlIng 


grn&sh'lng 


c&t'a r£ets 


gaily 


crouched (t) 


shud'dBred 


86n sa'tion 


faZ'con 


h£unch'e§ 


bfc dewed' 


r6 doubled 



n. Words defined : (3) s£r'r& ted, notched on the edge like a 
saw ; (3) blSnd'Sd, mixed ; (3) cam p&n'tl la, a plant bearing bell- 
shaped flowers, — also called bellflower; (3) f&x'glove, a plant 
whose leaves are used for medicine; (3) chal'I q6§, cups or bowls; 

(4) In tSx'I ca ted, made drunk; (4) pell in 611 ', in utter confusion; 

(5) plateau' (to'), a broad, elevated body of land; (5) tre'foil, a 
plant with three leaves, like while clover; (7) cham'ois (sham 'my), 
a kind of antelope whose home is in the highest mountains of 
Europe.; (12) Snor'moiis, huge; (15) res'plte, pause, delay; (18) 
flgcked (t), spotted. 
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XXX. THE FOUNDERING OF THE WHITE SHIP. 
By Charles Dickens. 

Charles Dickens was born 
in England in 1812, and died 
in 1870. He was primarily a 
writer of fiction, but his love 
of truth and uprightness and 
his interest in human nature 
led him to write a "Child's 
History of England/ His pur- 
pose was to weave into it such 
historical incidents as would 
throw light upon the real char- 
acters of kings and queens, 
ministers and popular heroes, 
and show how far they had 
merited the reputation which 
had grown up about their 
names. He aimed thus to ren- 
der the history of the country interesting to English children, and to 
teach them to love honesty, purity, self-sacrifice, and heroism, and to 
abhor evil qualities, even in persons of high position and great ability. 
The events are so skillfully selected, and are narrated in so spirited a 
manner, that the history is as interesting as any of his imaginative 
works. 

The loss of the "White Ship" occurred in the year 1120. Kings 
from Normandy (now a part of France) had been masters of England 
for half a century. The marriage of Prince William to a princess in 
Normandy was intended to increase the importance of the Norman 
sovereigns of England. His death left the latter kingdom a prize to be 
struggled for by his cousin Stephen and his sister Matilda. The long 
civil war that resulted shows that the death of Prince William was as 
great a calamity to the English nation as to his father. 

l. And now Henry's Queen, Maud the Good, un- 
happily died. It was a sad thought for that gentle 
lady, that the only hope with which she had married 
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a man whom she had never loved — the hope of rec- 
onciling the Norman and English races — had failed. 

2. At the very time of her death, Normandy and 
all France was in arms against England ; for, as soon 
as his last danger was over, King Henry had been 
false to all the French powers he had proihised, 
bribed, and bought, and they naturally united against 
him. After some fighting, however, in which few 
suffered but the unhappy common people (who always 
suffered, whatsoever was the matter), he began to 
promise, bribe, and buy again ; and by those means, 
and by the help of the Pope, who exerted himself to 
save more bloodshed, and by solemnly declaring, over 
and over again, that he really was in earnest this 
time, and would keep his word, the King made peace. 

3. One of the first consequences of this peace was 
that the King went over to Normandy with his son 
Prince William and a great retinue, to have the 
Prince acknowledged as his successor by the Norman 
Nobles, and to contract the promised marriage (this 
was one of the many promises the King had broken) 
between him and the daughter of the Count of Anjou. 
But these things were triumphantly done, with great 
show and rejoicing; and on the twenty-fifth of 
November, in the year one thousand one hundred 
and twenty, the whole retinue prepared to embark at 
the Port of Barfleur for the voyage home. 
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4. On that day, and at that place, there came to 
the King, Fitz-Stephen, a sea captain, and said: "My 
liege, ray father served your father all his life upon 
the sea. He steered the ship with the golden boy 
upon the prow, in which your father sailed to con- 
quer England. I beseech you to grant me the same 
office. I have a fair vessel in the harbor here called 
the White Ship, manned by fifty sailors of renown. 
1 pray you, sire, to let your servant have the honor 
of steering you in the White Ship to England ! " 

5. "I am sorry, friend," replied the King, "that 
my vessel is already chosen, and that I cannot, there- 
fore, sail with the son of the man who served my 
father. But the Prince and all his company shall go 
along with you, in the fair White Ship, manned by 
fifty sailors of renown." 

6. An hour or two afterwards the King set sail in 
the vessel he had chosen, accompanied by other 
vessels, and, sailing all night with a fair and gentle 
wind, arrived upon the coast of England in the morn- 
ing. While it was yet night, the people in some of 
those ships heard a faint, wild cry come over the sea, 
and wondered what it was. 

7. Now, the Prince was a dissolute, debauched 
young man of eighteen, who bore no love to the 
English, and had declared that when he came to the 
throne he would yoke them to the plow like oxen. 
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He went aboard the White Ship, with one hundred 
and forty youthful Nobles like himself, among whom 
were eighteen noble ladies of the highest rank. All 
his gay company, with their servants and the fifty 
sailors, made three hundred souls aboard the fair 
White Ship. 

8. " Give three casks of wine, Fitz-Stephen," said 
the Prince, "to the fifty sailors of renown. My 
father, the King, has sailed out of the harbor. What 
time is there to make merry here, and yet reach 
England with the rest?" 

9. "Prince," said Fitz-Stephen, "before morning, 
my fifty and the White Ship shall overtake the 
swiftest vessel in attendance on your father, the 
King, if we sail at midnight/' 

10. Then, the Prince commanded to make merry ; 
and the sailors drank out the three casks of 
wine; and the Prince and all the noble company 
danced in the moonlight on the deck of the White 
Ship. 

n. When, at last, she shot out of the harbor of 
Barfleur, there was not a sober seaman on board. 
But the sails were all set and the oars all going 
merrily. Fitz-Stephen had the helm. The gay 
young nobles and the beautiful ladies, wrapped in 
mantles of various bright colors, to protect them 
from the cold, talked, laughed, and sang. The Prince 
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encouraged the fifty sailors to row harder yet, for 
the honor of the White Ship. 

12. Crash! A terrific cry broke from three hun- 
dred hearts. It was the cry the people in the distant 
vessels of the King heard faintly on the water. The 
White Ship had struck upon a rock — was filling — 
going down ! 

13. Fitz-Stephen hurried the Prince into a boat 
with some few nobles. " Push off," he whispered, 
"and row to the land. It is not far, and the sea is 
smooth. The rest of us must die." 

u. But, as they rowed away, fast, from the sinking 
ship, the Prince heard the voice of his sister Marie, 
the Countess of Perche, calling for help. He never 
in his life had been so good as he was then. He 
cried in agony, " Row back at any risk ! I cannot 
bear to leave her ! " 

15. They rowed back. As the Prince held out his 
arms to catch his sister, such numbers leaped in that 
the boat was overset. And in the same instant the 
White Ship went down. 

16. Only two men floated. They both clung to the 
main yard of the ship, which had broken from the 
mast and now supported them. One asked the other 
who he was. He said, " I am a nobleman, Godfrey by 
name. And you ? " said he. u I am Berold, a poor 
butcher of Rouen," was the answer. Then, they said 
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together, " Lord be merciful to us both ! " and tried 
to encourage one another as they drifted in that cold, 
benumbing sea on that unfortunate November night. 

17. By and by, another man came swimming 
towards them, whom they knew, when he pushed 
aside his long wet hair, to be Fitz-Stephen. " Where 
is the Prince?" said he. "Gone! gone!" the two 
cried together. " Neither he, nor his brother, nor his 
sister, nor the King's niece, nor her brother, nor any 
one of the brave three hundred, noble or commoner, 
except we three, has risen above the water! " Fitz- 
Stephen, with a ghastly face, cried, " Woe ! woe to 
me!" and sank to the bottom. 

18. The other two clung to the yard for some hours. 
At length the young noble said faintly, " I am ex- 
hausted, and chilled with the cold, and can hold 
no longer. Farewell, good friend! God preserve 
you ! " So, he dropped and sank ; and of all the 
brilliant crowd, the poor butcher of Rouen alone was 
saved. In the morning, some fishermen saw hirn 
floating in his sheepskin coat, and got him into their 
boat — the sole relater of the dismal tale. 

19. For three days, no one dared to carry the 
intelligence to the King. At length, they sent into 
his presence a little boy, who, weeping bitterly, and 
kneeling at his feet, told him that the White Ship 
was lost with all on board. The King fell to the 
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ground like a dead man, and never, never afterwards, 
was seen to smile. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words : 






citing 


ex 8rt'6d 


re" lat'Sr 


Ma rfe' 


casks 


maVrlage 


youth 'ful 


G6d'frey 


bribed 


re* nown' 


blood 'shed 


be* niimo'Ing 


steered 


inan'tle§ 


sheep 'skin 


ex Ziaust'ed 


manned 


fcneel'Ing 


gtast'ly 


ter rlf Ic 



II. "Words defined: (1) rec'on qll Ing, causing to be friendly 
again; (3) rfit'I nue, a prince's followers; (3) sticQeVsOr, one 
who succeeds or follows; (4) be" seech', beg ; (7) dls's6 lute, loose 
in morals and conduct; (7) de* bawched (t), intemperate; (7) yoke, 
the frame by which oxen are joined in working; (11) helm, the 
wheel by which a vessel is steered; (14) ag'6 ny, very great pain of 
mind or body; (16) no'ble man, a noble or person of high rank; 
(16) tin for'tu nate, not fortunate, unlucky; (16) yard, the long 
piece of timber which supports a square sail; (17) c6m'mon 6r, 
one of the common people; (19) In tel'll genqe, news. 

UL Notes: Nor'man, a native of Normandy, a province in 
France; in 1066 the Norman-French defeated the English at 
Hastings and became masters of the country. 

Count of An jou' (Sn zhoo') ; a count is a nobleman of high 
rank ; Anjou was once a province of France. Count'6ss, the 
wife of an earl or a count. 

Kou en' (Roo 5n'), a city of northern France famous for its 
cathedral. 

IV. Questions: What very dramatic incidents are referred 
to in this lesson ? How did the Prince show that he had a 
good heart ? Whom do you consider the hero of this lesson ? 
Why was a boy sent to the King to tell him of the sinking of 
the ship ? 
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XXXI. THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Jean Inge low. 

Miss Iugelow was born in Boston, England, in 1820. She is bettei 
known as a poetess than as a prose writer, although she has written 
several novels of great merit, and several volumes of children's stories, 
which convey valuable instruction in an interesting manner. 

This selection will enable us to understand somewhat the con- 
ditions under which people lived a few hundred years ago, and this 
knowledge will help us to appreciate the comforts and advantages 
which we now enjoy. 

The Middle Ages are considered as including the period of time 
between the beginning of the sixth and the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

i. It was a chilly day, and I wondered that the 
house was so quiet, as my little brother and sister 
were indoors. I stole softly out of the room, and 
went through the house looking for them, but they 
were not in their usual haunts. Finally I bethought 
me of their favorite window in my room, where I 
discovered them nestling together on the window 
seat, with a shawl drawn over them both, and their 
round faces peeping out. 

2. " Oh ! Clara," said my little sister, " we were 
just talking about the Middle Ages." 

3. " The Middle Ages ! " I repeated, wonderingly. 

4. " Yes, don't you remember that when we were 
in London, papa took us to see the Exhibition of the 
Middle Ages?" 
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5. "Oh, you mean the Exhibition of Mediaeval 
Art. Yes, I remember that." 

6. " Well, we were thinking what a good thing it 
would have been if we had lived in the Middle Ages. 
You can't think what beautiful things they had then. 
You did not see the exhibition? " 

7. " No, that was a pity ; but we have better things 
now." 

8. " Better ! Oh, the beautiful silver chalices and 
flagons that they had to drink out of, and we have 
nothing but common cups and saucers. So Charlie 
and I were pretending that these are the Middle Ages, 
and we were thinking how the house would look if 
we had plenty of Middle-Age furniture to fill it with." 

9. " Very well, then we will say without any pre- 
tense that I am a modern young lady. I am come to 
see that the Middle Ages do not steal any of my 
property ; and for everything ancient that you bring 
into the house, I shall take something modern out 
of it. You may choose first, Harriet." 

10. " I should like some of those curious books 
with carved oak covers and pictures. Froissart's 
Chronicles, some of them were called. How beauti- 
ful they were ! " 

n. " You shall have them, then, and I will take all 
the other books in the house away." 

12. " Every one ? " 
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13. " To be sure ; what do you want with books ? 
You are Middle-Age children, and cannot read them." 

14. u Oh, I never thought of that. I think you 
might leave us ' Robinson Crusoe ' and the ' Pilgrim's 
Progress.' " 

15. "I could not think of such a thing; I am a 
modern, and they belong to me." 

16. " Then at least we shall have no lessons," said 
Charlie. " Hurrah ! we can play all day ; we'll have 
plenty of those beautiful bows and arrows, Hatty, 
such as Robin Hood used." 

17. " Yes, you may have them ; and, at the same 
time, I take away the carpets, and the glass, — look- 
ing-glasses, wineglasses, window panes." 

18. " Windows ! What, are we to do without win- 
dows, and carpets, too ? The house will not be fit to 
be seen." 

19. " You luxurious child — cannot you be content 
with what satisfied the king and queen ? Their halls 
are strewed with rushes, excepting in the sleeping 
apartments, where even her Majesty has bare boards. 
There are plenty of rushes in the river, — let them be 
cut and strewn in the hall ; and as to the windows, 
have some oiled linen, or thin sheets of horn." 

20. " Well," said Charlie, " at least the house is all 
full of great big carved settees, and tapestry, and 
great brass chargers; and we have plenty of dirks, 
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and swords with silver handles, and some dishes with 
figures of frogs and tadpoles round their rims." 




21. " Pray have as many as you please, and provide 
a strong oak table to set them on, for I am going to 
take away all the mahogany and rosewood tables 
and chairs, and papa will want a sharp weapon or 
two to use in cutting the meat at dinner according to 
the custom of the times. I am going to take away 
all the forks, and nearly all the knives. I shall 
leave two, and a hatchet for chopping the provisions. 
Papa will carve for the household ; he holds the shank 
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of the leg of mutton in his hand, and cuts off lumps 
as well as he can with, a kind of sharp sword. The 
plates being gone, you will of course eat off wooden 
trenchers. And as you all go to bed in the winter by 
seven or eight o'clock, it does not much matter that 
there are no lamps." 

22. " Really, you take away everything.' ' 

"Not at all; you still enjoy all the advantages 
of the Middle Ages. Did I not mention that I 
should want the tablecloths and the clock? As to 
candles, if you are in bed early you do not want 
them. And it matters very little to you my taking 
the chairs, for if there were any, you would scarcely 
ever be allowed to sit upon them. You never sit 
down in the presence of your parents unless you 
are commanded to do so, which is very seldom. 

23. " It is supposed, too, to be good for you to be 
knocked and cuffed about : that is nearly all the edu- 
cation you receive. If I were your sister of the Mid- 
dle Ages, I should often give you a box on the ear — 
but I prefer being a modern. As for mamma, if any 
of the serving men or maids displease her, she thinks 
nothing of giving them a slap on the face." 

24. "Well," said Charles, with a deep sigh, " at 
least we can go out in the forest and shoot veni- 
son and herons, and we can have venison pasty for 
dinner.'* 
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25. u So you shall, but I must take away the pota- 
toes, and the peas, and nearly all the other vege- 
tables." 

26. "That's a great pity; peas are very nice, and 
so are potatoes, particularly mashed ones." 

27. " And you will not mind having no currant and 
cherry pie, because you have no sugar to sweeten it 
with. The queen has just introduced currants, cher- 
ries, lettuce, and many other nice things, but they 
have not yet been heard of in these remote parts." 

28. " Remote ! we are only fifty miles from London ! " 

29. " That is true, but there are two nearly impass- 
able bogs between us and London, so that we have 
to go thirty miles round, besides which the rivers 
overflow five months in the year ; and then you for- 
get the gang of robbers and outlaws who infest the 
forests, and the roads are so bad that wagons often 
sink in them over the wheels. That reminds me, 
Hatty: did you see mamma unpack the grocery par- 
cel yesterday?" 

30. " Oh, yes ; I helped to put some of the things 
into the jars." 

" Tea and coffee, I suppose, sugar, some almonds 
and raisins, figs, sago, and rice. You must do with- 
out all these things, now you live in the Middle 
Ages. Three great barrels stand in the buttery : one 
is full of salt beef and mutton, the second of salt 
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fish, and the third of salt fowls, — geese, herons, 
plovers, etc. The meadows being flooded in the 
winter, there is not much pasturage for the cattle, 
and farming is so bad that you have very little hay. 
So in the autumn the animals are killed and eaten 
with salt, with mustard sauce, and a few cresses. By 
the way, I was just going to remark, that this canal 
not being cut, you can never watch the barges.' ' 

31. "Oh, we thought of that before you came in, 
but then we can always run straight through into 
the field, without going around by the bridge. ,, 

32. "Exactly so; it is best that you should look 
cheerfully at your lot. There is no such thing as a 
phaeton, so you cannot drive out with mamma." 

33. " Never drive out ! never see our cousins ! 
Well, then, it's no use, Hatty, we can't live in the 
Middle Ages. It seemed very delightful, though, 
before you came in." 

34. " Perhaps it is a pity that I did come in." 

35. " Oh, no, I don't mean that, but somehow you 
always contrive to make out that things are best as 
they are." 

36. "Have I made out anything but the truth? 
Can I help it if there were no potatoes, no printing, 
neither roads, spectacles, steamboats, telescopes, sofas, 
looking-glasses, story books, exhibitions, carriages, 
nor canals ? " 
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37. " Oh, no, of course you cannot help it ; but we 
often played before this at living in the Middle Ages, 
and it was always delightful. " 

38. " I wonder how you managed it ; perhaps you 
played at possessing all those specimens of art that 
you saw, and the modern advantages with them. 
You can play at whatever game you please, but the 
Middle Ages seem to me so disagreeable that I won- 
der you should like even to play at living in them. 
And yet I have scarcely touched upon my gravest 
reasons for disliking those old days. 

39. " You must remember that in those days the 
poor were serfs, and the rich were grievously op- 
pressed and taxed. They were unjustly punished at 
the will of their rulers, and there was no appeal. 
William I. made a law that every man who killed a 
hart should be blinded ; and to make the New Forest, 
he took ninety square miles of land, burnt all the 
houses, and turned the people adrift." 

40. " That wa$ very wicked." 

41. " Very true ; but to know that it was wicked 
was a poor consolation to the people. Then as for 
King Stephen, he suffered the nobles to oppress the 
serfs, and caused them to build castles for them just 
as the Israelites built treasure cities, and they were 
such hard taskmasters to them that thousands died." 

42. " Oh, we have read about that. Well, then. 
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perhaps it is better after all, that we did not live in 
the Middle Ages." 

" I should think there is no doubt of it, and if 
you doubt it, I advise you to play at a game like 
this again. As for me, I am so sure that I live in 
the best times and best place, that it would be very 
ungrateful in me not to make out that things are best 
as they are." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
X. New words : 

shank tin pack' lln'fin crgss'eg 

dirks parcel ta'ble el6th§ let'tuce (-tls) 

s&uqe saw'c6r§ ro§e'w65d mtit'ton 

carved ctir'rants steam'boats vgn'Ison 

cuffed (t) aZ'mondg settees/ gro'qgrj^ 

barg'eg raiding a part 'men t strewed (stryd) 

sa'gd miis'tard wine 'glass 6§ strewn (stryu) 

II. "Words defined : (1) bfc thdught' me, called to mind ; (4) 
fix hi bl'tion, a public show or display; (5) Me dl ae'val (-6'val), 
relating to the Middle Ages; (8) flag'on, a vessel with a narrow 
mouth , used for holding liquors; (9) pr£ tense', false show; (9) 
an'cient (-shent), old, belonging to times long past; (9) mSd'grn, 
belonging to times not long past; (19) lux u'ri ous (ltigz ti'rl lis), 
supplied with costly food, dress, or furniture; (20) tap '6s trj^, a 
sort of cloth used for wall hangings; (20) char'ggrs, large dishes; 
(20) tad'pole, the young larva of such animals as the frog; (21) 
ma h5g'a njf, a hard, reddish brown wood which takes afinexwlish ; 
(24) pas'ty, a meat pie; (27) re" mote', far away; (29) Im pass- 
a ble, incapable of being passed ; (29) In fgst', frequent; (30) btit'- 
ter J, a small room in which provisions are kept; (30) plov'gr, a 
game bird; (32) pha'e* t6n, a four-wheeled carriage; (36) t€l'&- 
seope, an instrument used in viewing distant objects; (38) graV- 
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fist, weighty, importaivt; (39) sSrf s, persons bound to work on a 
certain estate, and belonging to it; (39) griev'otis \f, sorely, in a 
manner causing grief; (39) hart, a male of the red deer; (41) 
e5n s6 l&'tion, comfort; (41) treas'ure (t»6zh'tlr) qlt'Ieg, cities fwr 
keeping stores of grain; (41) task 'mis t8r§, persons whose duties 
it is to assign tasks. 

UL Notes: Frois 'sort's €Ar6n'I cleg, one of the first books 
printed, was published near the close of the fifteenth century. 

Eobin Hood, a famous English outlaw, supposed to have 
been born about 1100 a.d. 

Ig'ri 61 itie§, an ancient Jewish people, many of whom were 
carried into captivity by the Assyrians about 700 b.c. 



XXXII. CRUSOE MAKES POTTERY AND BREAD. 
By Daniel Defoe. 

In 1719 there appeared in London the first part of a book entitled, 
" The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner." 
The work at once achieved great success. It was, in fact, the first 
great English novel. The author had the power of throwing an air 
of reality over every part of his fiction, and thus of giving the reader 
a feeling that he is perusing a truthful account of actual occurrences. 

Although thousauds of novels have been published since the appear- 
ance of " Robinson Crusoe," it is safe to say that but few have been 
read so widely and are so popular with all classes of readers even to 
this day. The book opens with au account of Crusoe's early life, his 
experiences in various countries, and finally his shipwreck. In the 
Introduction to his "Journal" we read: "September 30th, 1659. I, 
poor miserable Robinson Crusoe, being shipwrecked during a dread- 
ful storm in the offing, came on shore on this dismal, unfortunate 
island, which I called the Island of Despair ; all the rest of the ship's 
company being drowned, and myself almost dead." 

After a detailed account of his experiences on the island, we are 
told how he contrived to make pottery and bread. 

i. I had long studied, by some means or other, to 
make myself some earthen vessels, which indeed I 
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wanted much, but knew not where to come at them. 
However, considering the heat of the climate, I did 
not doubt but if I # could find out any clay, I might 
botch up some such pot as might, being dried in the 
sun, be hard and strong enough to bear handling, and 
to hold anything that was dry and required to be 
kept ; so, as this was necessary in preparing corn, 
meal, etc., which was the thing I was upon, I 
resolved to make some as large as I could, and fit 
only to stand like jars, to hold what should be put 
into them. 

2. It would make the reader pity me, or rather 
laugh at me, to tell how many awkward ways I took 
to raise this paste ; what odd, misshapen, ugly things 
I made ; how many of them fell in, and how many 
fell out, the clay not being stiff enough to bear its 
own weight; how many cracked by the over violent 
heat of the sun, being set out too hastily ; and how 
many fell in pieces with only removing, as well before 
as after they were dry ; and, in a word, how after 
having labored hard to find the clay, to dig it, to 
temper it, to bring it home, and work it, I could not 
make above two large earthen ugly things (I cannot 
call them jars) in about two months' labor. 

3. However, as the sun baked these two very hard 
and dry, I lifted them very gently up, and set them 
down again in two great wicker baskets, which I had 
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made on purpose for them, that they might not 
break ; and as between the pot and the basket there 
was a little room to spare, I stuffed it full of the rice 
and barley straw ; and these two pots being to stand 
always dry, I thought would hold my dry corn, and 
perhaps the meal when the corn was bruised. 

4. Though I miscarried so much in my designs for 
large pots, yet I made several smaller things with 
better success ; such as little round pots, flat dishes, 
pitchers, and pipkins, and everything my hand turned 
to ; and the heat of the sun baked them very hard. 

5. But all this would not answer my end, which 
was to get an earthen pot to hold liquids, and bear 
the fire, which none of these could do. It happened 
some time after, making a pretty large fire for cooking 
my meat, when I went to put it out after I had done 
with it, I found a broken piece of one of my earthen- 
ware vessels in the fire, burnt as hard as a stone, and 
red as a tile. I was agreeably surprised to see it; 
and said to myself, that certainly they might be made 
to burn whole, if they would burn broken. 

6. This set me to study how to order my fire so as 
to make it burn some pots. I had no notion of a 
kiln, such as potters burn in, or of glazing them with 
lead, though I had some lead to do it with ; but I 
placed three large pipkins and two or three pots in a 
pile, one upon another, and placed my firewood all 
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around it, with a great heap of embers under them. 
I plied the fire with fresh fuel round the outside and 
upon the top till I saw the pots on the inside red hot 
quite through, and observed that they did not crack. 
7. When I saw them clear red I let them stand in 
that heat about five or six hours till I found one of 




them, though it did not crack, did melt or run ; for 
the sand which was mixed with the clay melted by 
the violence of the heat, and would have run into 
glass if I had gone on. So I slacked my fire gradu- 
ally till the pots began to abate of the red color ; and, 
watching them all night, that I might not let the 
fire abate too fast, in the morning I had three very 
good, I will not say handsome, pipkins, and two 
other earthen pots as hard burnt as could be desired ; 
and one of them perfectly glazed with the running 
of the sand. 
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8. My next concern was to get a stone mortar to 
beat some corn in ; for as to the mill, there was no 
thought of arriving to that perfection of art with one 
pair of hands. To supply this want, I was at a great 
loss ; for, of all trades in the world, I was as perfectly 
unqualified for a stonecutter as for any whatever; 
neither had I any tools to go about it with. 

9. I spent many a day to" find out a great stone 
big enough to cut hollow, and make fit for a mortar ; 
but could find none at all, except what was in the 
solid rock, and which I had no way to dig or cut out ; 
nor, indeed, were the rocks in the island of sufficient 
hardness for this purpose, as they were all of a sandy, 
crumbling stone, which would neither bear the weight 
of a pestle, nor would break the corn without filling 
it with sand. 

10. So, after a great deal of time lost in looking for 
a stone, I gave it over, and resolved to look out for a 
block of hard wood, which I found, indeed, much 
easier. Getting one, as big as I had strength to stir, 
I rounded and formed it on the outside with my ax 
and hatchet ; and then, with the help of the fire and 
infinite labor, made a hollow in it, as the Indians in 
Brazil make their canoes. After this, I made a great 
heavy pestle, or beater, of the wood called ironwood ; 
and this I prepared and laid by against I had my 
next crop of corn, when I proposed to myself to 
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grind, or rather pound, my corn into meal to make 
my bread. 

11. The baking part was the next thing to be con- 
sidered, and how I should make bread when I came 
to have corn ; for, first, I had no yeast ; as to that 
part, there was no supplying the want ; so I did not 
concern myself much about it ; but for an oven I was 
indeed puzzled. At length I found an expedient for 
that also, which was this : I made some earthen 
vessels very broad but not deep, that is to say about 
two feet in diameter, and not above nine inches deep ; 
these I burned in the fire, as I had done the others, 
and laid them by. 

12. When I wanted to bake, I made a great fire 
upon my hearth, which I had paved with some square 
tiles of my own making and burning also, but I 
should not call them square. When the firewood 
was burned into embers or live coals, I drew them 
forward upon the hearth so as to cover it all over, 
and there let them lie till the hearth was very hot ; 
then, sweeping away all the embers, I set down my 
loaf or loaves, and covering them with the earthen 
pot, drew the embers all around the outside of the pot 
to keep in, and add to, the heat. And thus, as well 
as in the best oven in the world, I baked my barley 
loaves, and became in a little time a good pastry cook 
into the bargain ; for I made myself several cakes 
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and puddings of the rice, but made no pies, as I had 
nothing to put into them except the flesh of fowls or 
goats. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New -words : 

ygast bStah pas'trjr Bra zll' 

loaveg abate' Sarth'en canoes/ 

ov'en slacked (t) fire' wood peVfle 

n. Words defined : (2) tem'pSr, to stir and properly moisten, 
as clay for making brick; (3) wlck'Sr, made of twigs; (4) plp'klng, , 
little earthen pipes or vessels; (6) kiln, a furnace for burning 
bricks or earthenware; (6) glaz'Ing, covering with a thin hard 
surface like glass; (8) cSn^Srn', care, anxiety; (8) m6r'tSr, a 
strong vessel in which substances are pounded or crushed with 
a pestle; (9) stif fl'cient (-shent), enough; (10) In'flnlte, very 
great; (11) 6x pe'dlent, substitute; (11) diam'£t8r, a straight 
line passing through the center of a body. 

m. Analyze and define: (2) mis shap'en, (2) has'tl ly, (2) 
6'v6r vi'6 lent, (4) mis car'rled, (5) 6arth'en w§je, (8) tin quali- 
fied, (8) stone'ctit'tgr, (9) hard'ngss. 



XXXIII. THE ST. AMBROSE-EXETER BOAT RACE. 
By Thomas Hughes. 

This selection describes a race at Oxford University as depicted in 
44 Tom Brown at Oxford." The English Universities consist of groups 
of colleges, each with its own corps of teachers, and the students 
choose for themselves the college at which they may pursue their 
studies. The colleges develop the most intense rivalry in athletics, and 
hence has arisen a novel form of boat race such as is here described. 

Boats representing the several contesting colleges are stationed at 
successive points, not too far apart, along the river in the order of 
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their rowing abilities as displayed in previous races. At a given 
signal (the report of a gun) all begin rowing, each striving to over- 
take and "bump" the boat ahead. Whenever a boat succeeds in 
doing this, it exchanges places with its rival for the next race, the 
object being to win and maintain the " head " position on the river. 
Thus, in a series of races, the strongest crew is sure to advance to the 
coveted position. 

Exeter is one of the best known of all the Oxford colleges. St. 
Ambrose is a college invented by Hughes as the alma mater of his 
hero. As both Hughes and Dr. Arnold of Rugby were members of 
Oriel College, we may not be far wrong if we assume that this is the 
college which Hughes transformed into " St. Ambrose." 

i. Hark ! — the first gun. The report sent Tom's 
heart into his mouth again. Several of the boats 
pushed off at once into the stream ; and the crowds 
of men on the bank began to be agitated, as it were, 
by the shadow of the coming excitement. 

2. " Shall we push her off ? " asked bow. 

3. "No; I can give you another minute," said 
Miller, who was sitting, watch in hand, in the stern ; 
" only be smart when I give the word." 

4. The captain turned on his seat and looked up 
the boat. His face was quiet, but full of confidence, 
which seemed to pass from him into the crew. Tom 
felt calmer and stronger, as he met his eye. " Now 
mind, boys, don't quicken," he said cheerily; "four 
short strokes to get a way on her, and then steady. 
Now, jackets off, and get her head out." " 

5. The jackets were thrown on shore, and gathered 
up by the boatmen in attendance. The cresv poised 
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their oars, No. 2 pushing out her head, and the cap- 
tain doing the same for the stern. Miller took the 
starting-rope in his hand. u Eight seconds more 
only," he said. " Look out for the flash. Remember, 
all eyes in the boat." 

6. There it comes, at last — the flash of the start- 
ing-gun. Long before the sound of the report can 
roll up the river the whole pent-up life and energy 
which ^ias been held in leash, as it were, for the last 
six minutes, is let loose, and breaks away with a 
bound and a dash, which he who has felt it will 
remember for his life, but the like of which will he 
ever feel again? The starting-ropes drop from the 
cockswain's hands, the oars flash into the water and 
gleam on the feather, the spray flies from them, and 
the boats leap forward. 

7. The crowds on the bank scatter and rush along, 
each keeping as near as it may be to its own boat. 
Some of the men on the towing path, some on the 
very edge of, often in, the water — some slightly in 
advance, as if they could help to drag their boat for- 
ward — some behind, where they can see the pulling 
better — but all at full speed, in wild excitement, and 
shouting at the top of their voices to those on whom 
the honor of the college is laid. " Well pulled, all ! " 
" Pick her up there, five ! " " You're gaining, every 
stroke ! " " Time in the bows ! " " Bravo, St. Am- 
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brose ! " On they rushed by the side of the boats, 
jostling one another, struggling, and panting along. 

8. For a quarter of a mile along the bank the 
glorious, maddening hurly-burly extends, and rolls up 
the sides of the stream. For the first ten strokes 
Tom Brown was in too great fear of making a mis- 
take to feel or hear or see. His whole soul was glued 
to the back of the man before him, his one thought 
to keep time, and get his strength into the stroke. 




9. But as the crew settled down into the well- 
known long sweep, consciousness returned. While 
every muscle in his body was straining, and his chest 
heaved, and his heart leaped, every nerve seemed to 
be gathering new life and his senses to wake into un- 
wonted acuteness. He caught the scent of the wild 
thyme in the air, and found room in his brain to 
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wonder how it could have got there, as he had never 
seen the plant near the river or smelt it before. 

10. Though his eye never wandered from the back 
of his man, he seemed to see all things at once : the 
boat behind, which seemed to be gaining, — it was 
all he could do to prevent himself from quickening 
on the stroke as he fancied that, — the eager face of 
the cockswain, with his compressed lips and eyes 
fixed earnestly ahead ; the flying banks and the shout- 
ing crowd; and amid the babel of voices, and the 
dash and pulse of the stroke, and the laboring of his 
own breathing, he heard his chum's voice coming to 
him again and again, and clear as if there had been 
no other sound in the air : " Steady, two ! steady ! 
well pulled! steady, steady ! " 

11. The voice seemed to give him strength and 
keep him to his work. And what work it was ! He 
had had many a hard pull in the last six weeks, but 
" never aught like this." But it can't last forever ; 
men's muscles are not steel, or their lungs bull's 
hide, and hearts can't go on pumping a hundred 
miles an hour long without bursting. 

12. The St. Ambrose boat is well away from the 
boat behind. There is a great gap between the ac- 
companying crowds. And now, as they near the 

( Gut, she hangs for a moment or two in hand, though 
the roar from the banks grows louder and louder, 
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and Tom is already aware that the St. Ambrose 
crowd is melting into the one ahead of them. 

13. " We must be close to Exeter ! " The thought 
flashes into him and into the rest of the crew at the 
same moment. For, all at once, the strain seems 
taken off their arms again. There is no more drag. 
She springs to the stroke as she did at the start ; and 
the cockswain's face, which had darkened for a few 
seconds, lightens up again. 

14. "You're gaining! you're gaining!" now and 
then he mutters to the captain, who responds with a 
wink, keeping his breath for other matters. Isn't 
he grand, the captain, as he comes forward like 
lightning, stroke after stroke, his back flat, his teeth 
set, his whole frame working from the hips with the 
steadiness of a machine ? As the space still narrows, 
the eyes of the fiery little cockswain flash with excite- 
ment, but he is far too good a judge to hurry the 
final effort before victory is safe in his grasp. 

is. The two crowds are mingled now, and no mis- 
take ; the shouts come all in a heap over the water. 
" Now, St. Ambrose, six strokes more ! " " Now, 
Exeter, you're gaining ; pick her up ! " " Mind the 
Gut, Exeter ! " " Bravo, St. Ambrose ! " 

16. The water rushes by, still eddying from the 
strokes of the boat ahead. In another moment both 
boats are in the Gut, and a storm of shouts reaches 
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them from the crowd, amidst which, " Well steered, 
well steered, St. Ambrose ! " is the prevailing cry. 

17. Then the cockswain, motionless as a statue till 
now, lifts his right hand and whirls the tassel round 
his head: "Give it her now, boys; six strokes and 
we are into them ! " 

18. Old Jervis lays down that great broad back 
and lashes his oar through the water with the might 
of a giant, the crew catch him up in another stroke, 
the tight new boat answers to the spurt, and Tom 
feels a little shock behind him, and then a grating 
sound, as Miller shouts, "Unship oars, bow and 
three ! " and the nose of the St. Ambrose boat glides 
quietly up the side of the Exeter, till it touches their 
stroke oar. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L New -words : 



bow 


erowd§ 


jOck'ets 


Ex'$ tSr 


stSrn 


crew (erg) 


tGic'Ing 


Samt Am'broge 


chum 


heaved 


grat'Ing 


fin'Sr gf 


ngrve 


poi§ed 


jOs'fllng 


mad'den Ing 


scfint 


grease 


stum 'bled 


a cute'ngss 



n. Words defined : (1) agl t& ted, moved; (6) pgnt-tip, penned 
or shut up; (6) leash, the long cord by which a dog is held; (6) 
cock'swam, the steersman of a boat; (8) hur'ty-bftrly, great con- 
fusion; (9) tin w6nt'6d, unusual; (9) thyme, a plant growing on 
the banks and hillsides of Europe; (11) awa/it, anything; (12) 
Gut, a narrow passage of water; (16) ed'dy Ing, moving in a 
circle; (16) pr6 vail 'Ing, having superior force. 
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HISTORICAL AND PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. 

XXXIV. HOW THE CHARTER WAS SAVED. 
PART I. 

i. Not until James II. became King of England 
was a determined effort made to take away the 
liberties of the American colonies. All New England, 
up to that time, had been virtually free, working 
under charters and governing itself in its own way 
and with its own elected rulers. Connecticut, with 
whose history we are now concerned, received its 
charter in 1662, from Charles II., and went on 
happily and prosperously until James II. ascended 
Ahe throne in 1685. 

2. Sir Edmund Andros, a worthy minion of a 
tyrant, was chosen as the first Governor General, 
and arrived at Boston in December, 1686. The 
several colonies were peremptorily ordered to deliver 
up their charters. With the response to this com- 
mand we are not here concerned, except in the case 
of Connecticut, which absolutely refused. 

3. In October of the next year, Sir Edmund made 
his appearance at Hartford, attended by a bodyguard 
of some sixty soldiers and officers. The Assembly 
was in session. He marched with an important air 
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into the chamber, and in a peremptory tone de- 
manded that the charter should be immediately 
placed in his hands. 

4. The charter was in Hartford, in a place easy of 
access ; Sir Edmund was prepared to seize it by force 
if it were not quickly surrendered. How to save this 
precious instrument of liberty did not at once appear. 

5. Governor Treat, the presiding officer of the 
Assembly, addressed Sir Edmund in tones of remon- 
strance and entreaty. Argument was wasted on Sir 
Edmund. Remonstrance and appeal were alike vain. 
It was the charter he wanted, not long-winded 
excuses, and he fumed and fretted while the slow- 
talking members wasted the hours in argument. 

6. Night had been drawing near on his entrance. 
Darkness settled upon the Assembly while the debate 
went on. Lights were now brought in, — the tallow 
candles of our colonial forefathers, — and placed 
upon the table around which the members sat. 

7. By this time Sir Edmund's impatience at their 
procrastination had deepened into anger, and he 
demanded the charter in so decided tones that the 
reluctant governor gave orders that it should be 
produced. The box containing it was brought into 
the chamber and laid upon the table, the cover 
removed, and there before their eyes lay the precious 
parchment, the charter of colonial liberty. 
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8. Still the members talked and procrastinated. 
In the midst of the long-drawn-out oratory of the 
members, Sir Edmund rose and stepped towards 
the table to seize the object in dispute. During the 
debate a number of the more important citizens had 
entered the room, and stood near the table round 
which the members sat. Suddenly, from the midst 
of those people, a long cloak was deftly flung, with 
such sure aim that it fell upon the circle of blazing 
candles, extinguishing them all, and in a moment 
throwing the room into total darkness. 

9. Confusion followed. Sir Edmund angrily ex- 
claimed : " What means this, gentlemen ? Is some 
treachery at work ? Guard the charter ! Light those 
candles instantly ! " 

. io. The attendants hastened to obey ; but haste in 
procuring light in those days had a different meaning 
from what it now has. The common lucifer match 
had not yet been dreamed of. The flint and steel 
was slow. Several minutes elapsed before the can- 
dles again shed their feeble glow through the room. 

n. With the first gleam of light every eye was 
fixed upon the box which had contained the charter. 
It was empty ! The charter was gone ! 

12. Where it had gone, probably no one knew ; cer- 
tainly no one was willing to say. The members 
looked at one another in blank astonishment. It 
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had disappeared as utterly as if it had sunk into 
the earth, and the oaths of Sir Edmund and his 
efforts to recover it proved alike vain. 

13. In the darkness a quick-moving person had 
made a lane through the throng to a neighboring 
window whose sash was thrown up. Out of this he 
leaped to the ground below. Outside, the bold fugi- 
tive sped swiftly along the dark and quiet streets, 
ending his course at length in front of a noble and 
imposing oak tree. 
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14. This tree was hollow ; the opening slender 
without, large within. Deep into this cavity the 
fugitive thrust his arm, pushing the precious 
packet as far as it would go, and covering it thick 
with fine debris at the bottom of the trunk. " So 
much for Sir Edmund," he said. "Let him now 
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rob Connecticut of the charter of its liberties, if 
he can." 

15. Tradition — for it must be acknowledged that 
this story is traditional, though probably true in its 
main elements — tells us that this daring individual 
was Captain Joseph Wads worth, a bold and energetic 
militia leader who was yet to play another prominent 
part in the drama of colonial life. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words : 



6ath§ 


ty'rant 


tai'i6w 


sur r6n'd8red 


thrSng 


dS bate' 


deftly 


r£ ltie'tant 


thrust 


a lect'ed 


fret'ted 


prd ctir'ing 


fumed 


cttl zen§ 


S lapsed' (t) 


tr6ach'6ry 


ftn'ggr 


r£ sp6nse' 


c6n corned' 


6r'a t6 vf 


dra'ma 


eav'I ty 


61 '£ ments 


In dl vld'u al 



n. Words defined: (1) e5l'6 nf, a company of people who 
leave the mother country and make a settlement in a remote prov- 
ince; (1) virtually, practically; (1) char'tgr, a writing given 
by the rulers of a country, which confers certain rights and 
privileges; (2) liiln'ion (-yun), an agent; (2) p6r'8mp t6 rl ly, 
positively, admitting no delay; (3) As s6m'bly, the legislature ; 
(3) ses'sion (s6sh'6n), a sitting or meeting; (5) rS m&n'stranqe, 
an earnest protest ; (7) pro eras tl na'tion, the act of putting off 
to a future time; (7) parch f ment, the skin of a sheep or other 
animal, prepared for writing; (10) ■ Iu'qI f5r, a name applied, to 
the common match; (13) fu'gl tlve, one who flees from pursuit; 
(13) Impos/Ing, impressive; (14) de bris (d&brS') rubbish; (15) 
tra dl'tion, information handed down from father to son by word 
of mouth. 
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m. Note : Charles II. was King of England from 1660 to 
1685. James II. was King of England from 1685 to 1688 ; he 
was succeeded by William of Orange. 



HOW THE CHARTER WAS SAVED. 
PART II. 

i. As for the Charter Oak, it long remained 
Hartford's most venerated historical monument. It 
became in time a huge tree, twenty-five feet in 
circumference near the roots. This grand monument 
to liberty survived until 1856, when tempest and 
decay brought it in ruin to the earth. 

2. What followed the loss of the charter may be 
briefly told. Sir Edmund Andros assumed control. 
The colonists were forced to submit, but their sub- 
mission was one of discontent and barely concealed 
revolt. 

3. The next year Andros was seized and thrown 
into prison in Boston, to preserve him from a ruder 
.fate from the mob. Early in the next year he was 

shipped to England. Captain Wadsworth withdrew 
the charter from hiding, and placed it in the hands 
of the delighted governor. Jurists in England had 
declared that it was still in force, and the former 
government was at once resumed amid the most 
earnest manifestations of joy by the populace. 
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4. Yet the liberties of Connecticut were soon again 
to be imperiled, and were to be saved once more by 
the intrepid daring of Captain Wacjsworth. 

5. William of Orange had been for some years on 
the English throne. While far more liberal than 
his predecessor, his acts had somewhat limited the 
former freedom of the New England colonies. On 
Governor Fletcher, of New York, were conferred 
privileges which went far to set aside the charter 
rights of the neighboring colony. 

6. In brief, this royal governor was given full 
power of command over the militia of Connecticut, 
an act in direct contravention of the charter, which 
placed the military control in the hands of the colo- 
nial authorities. Fletcher pressed his claim. The 
governor indignantly refused to yield his* rights. 
The people ardently supported him. 

7. Filled with blustering indignation, Governor 
Fletcher left New York and came to Hartford, deter- 
mined that his authority should be acknowledged. 
He reached there on October 26, 1693. 

8. He called upon the governor and other authori- 
ties, armed with the royal commission, and sternly 
demanded that the command of the militia should be 
handed over to him. 

9. " You have played with me in this matter," he 
asserted. u Now I demand an answer, immediate, and 
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in a word, Yes or No. And I require further that the 
militia of Hartford shall be instantly ordered under 
arms." 

10. "As for the latter, it shall be as you wish," 
answered the governor. "As for the former, we 
deny your authority. Nor will I, as you suggest, 
consent to hold command as your representative." 

11. The trainbands were ordered out. At their 
head stood their senior officer, Captain Wadsworth, 
the same bold patriot who had signally defeated the 
royal governor six years before. 

12. Governor Fletcher stepped forward importantly, 
produced his commission and instructions, and ordered 
them read to the assembled troops. The person to 
whom he handed them unfolded the commission, 
advanced to the front of the line, and prepared to 
read. 

13. "Beat the drums," cried Captain Wadsworth, 
in a stentorian voice. 

14. Instantly • there broke out a roar that utterly 
drowned the voice of the reader. 

15. " Silence ! " exclaimed Fletcher, angrily advanc- 
ing. The drums ceased their uproar. Silence once 
more prevailed. The reader began again. 

16. "Drum! drum, I say!" thundered Wadsworth. 
Again such an uproar filled the air as only drum- 
heads beaten by vigorous arms can make. 
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17. " Silence ! silence ! " cried Fletcher, furiously. 
The drums ceased. 

18. " Drum ! drum, I say ! " roared Wadsworth. 
Then, turning to the governor, he continued in reso- 
lute tones, " If I am interrupted again, I will make 
the sun shine through you in a minute." 

19. This fierce threat ended the business. Governor 
Fletcher deemed it unwise to try too strongly the 
fiery temper of the Hartford militiaman ; he «nd hig 
suite returned hastily to New York, and that was 
the last that was heard of a royal commander for 
the militia of Connecticut. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words: 






c6n trol' 


llb'gr al 


mdn'u ment 


dls c6n tent' 


sab mlt' 


pa'trl 6t 


pdp'ti l&je 


prlv'I l6g 6§ 


r£ volt' 


dS f eat'ed 


bltis'tSr Ing 


prgd £ QSs'sSr 


as stime' 


c6n f 6rred r 


pr£ vatled' 


mlll'tia(-sha) 


llm'It 6d 


c6n Q€aled' 


Im pgr'Iled 


q\T cttm'fgr enqe 



n. 'Words defined: (1) vgn'grated, highly honored; (2) stib- 
mis'sion (-mlsh'tin), the act of submitting or yielding; (3) ju'- 
rlsts, persons versed in the law; (3) manifestation, display; 
(4) In tr6p Id, fearless; (6) e6ntra vgn'tion, violation or opposi- 
tion; (6) ar'dently, warmly; (8) c6m mis'sion (-mlsh'tin), a 
written warrant giving certain powers; (11) tram'bandg, bands 
or companies of militia; (11) sSn'ior (-ySr), higher in rank, 
superior; (11) slg'nal ly, remarkably; (13) stento'rlan, very 
loud; (18) In t8r rtipt'ed, stopped; (19) suite (swet), a company 
of attendants. 
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XXXV. GENERAL MARION. 
By Mason L. Weems. 

The author of this sketch was born in Virginia in 1760, and died 
in 1825. He was a clergyman, and was in charge of the parish at 
Mount Vernon at the time that George Washington resided there. 
He was acquainted with many of the heroes of the Revolutionary 
War. His life of Washington contains many interesting events in 
the career of that great man. 

The incidents here related illustrate the character of General 
Marion, and enable us to realize the hardships endured by the* 
Southern patriots during their struggle for independence. 
* 

i. General Francis Marion, born in South Carolina 
in the same year that gave birth to George Washing- 
ton, was distinguished as 
one of the leading officers 
of the War of Independence. 
His success in the cam- 
paign of South Carolina, 
where rivers and swamps 
abounded, brought him the 
title of "Swamp Fox." 
When he was in camp at 
Snow's Island in 1780, he 
received a flag of truce 
brought by the hands of a young British officer, 
who came blindfolded. 

2. Having heard great talk about General Mar-, 
ion, the British officer fancied him some stout figure 
of a warrior, such as O'Hara or Cornwallis himself. 
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What was his surprise when, led into Marion's pres- 
ence and the bandage taken from his eyes, he beheld 
in our hero a swarthy, smoke-dried little man, with 
scarce enough of threadbare homespun to cover his 
nakedness. In place of ranks of well-dressed soldiers, 
he saw a handful of sunburned militia. 

3. Having recovered a little from his surprise, the 
officer presented his letter to General Marion, who 
perused it and soon settled everything to his satisfac- 
tion. The officer took up his hat to retire. 

4. " Oh, no," said Marion, " it is now about our 
time of dining, and I hope, sir, you will give us the 
pleasure of your company to dinner." 

5. At mention of the word " dinner," the British 
officer looked around him, but to his mortification he 
could see no sign of a pot or pan, or any other cook- 
ing utensil. "Well, Tom," said the General to one 
of his men, " come, give us our dinner." 

6. The feast to which he alluded was no other 
than a heap of sweet potatoes, that were snugly 
roasting under the embers, and which Tom soon 
released from their ashy confinement. 

7. " I fear, sir," said the General, "our dinner will 
not prove so palatable to you as I could wish, but it 
is the best we have." The officer, who was a well- 
bred man, took up one of the potatoes and began 
to eat as if he had found a great dainty. Presently 
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he broke out into a hearty laugh. Marion looked 
surprised. " I beg your pardon, General/' said he, 
" but one cannot always, you know, command him- 
self." 

8. " I suppose," replied Marion, " it is not equal to 
your style of living." 

9. " No, indeed ! " quoth the officer, " and I im- 
agine this is one of your accidental Lent dinners. 
In general, no doubt, you live a great deal better." 

10. " Rather worse," answered the General, " for 
often we don't get even enough of this." 

n. " But," rejoined the officer, " probably, stinted 
in provisions, you draw noble pay ? " 

12. " Not a cent, sir," said Marion, "not a cent." 

13. "I don't see, General, how you can stand it." 

14. "Why, sir," replied Marion, with a smile, 
"these things depend on feeling. The heart is all, 
and when that is much interested a man can do any- 
thing. I am in love, and my sweetheart is Liberty. 
I had rather fight for my country's liberties and feed 
on roots than keep aloof and enjoy all the luxuries 
of Solomon ; for now, sir, I walk the soil that gave 
me birth, and exult in the thought that I am not 
unworthy of it. Future generations may never hear 
my name, but it gladdens my heart to think that 
I am now contending for their freedom." 

15. When he returned to Georgetown, the officer 
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was asked by Colonel Watson why he looked so seri- 
ous. " I have cause, sir," said he, " to look serious." 

16. " What, has General Marion refused to treat ? " 
" No, sir," said the officer. 

17. "Well, then, has Washington defeated Sir 
Henry Clinton, and broken up our army?" 

18. " No, sir, not that, but worse." 

" Ah ! what can be worse ? " continued the Colonel. 

19. " Why, sir," said the officer, " I have seen an 
American general and his officers without pay, and 
almost without clothes, living on roots, and all for 
liberty ! What chance have we against such men?" 





SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 




I. New words : 






tiW 


b6nd'£ge 


bllnd'fCld 6d 


Fran'cls 


6m'bSr§ 


p£ ru§ed' 


na'ked ngss 


Mar'i on 


fu'ture 


p6 ta'toe§ 


rS c6v'6red 


Com wal'lls 


r$ tire' 


pr6 vl'§i6n§ 


re* joined' 


c6n flne'ment 


aloof 


sS'rl oils 


dS f eat'ed 


ae ql den'tal 


ex tilt' 


sweet'heart 


c6n tending 


tin wor'thy 



H. Words defined: (1) distinguished (-gwlsht), noted; 

(1) cam p&M/ii', the marches, battles, etc., which an army carries 
on in the field; (1) abounded, were plentiful; (2) swarth'y, 
of a dark color; (2) thrfiod'bare, worn to the naked thread; 

(2) home 'spun, spun at home; (5) mor tl ft ea'tidn, vexation; 
(5) t ten'sll, that which is used; (6) al lud'gd, referred; (7) pal'&- 
table, pleasing to the taste; (9) quoth, said; (11) stlnt'ed, 
limited; (14) lux'u ries (ltlk'shu rlz), costly dress and fine food; 
(14) gen gr a'ti6n§, ages; (15) colo'nel (kur'nel), the chief officer 
of a regiment. 
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XXXVI. AN INCIDENT OF GETTYSBURG. 

By Captain T. J. Mackey, in " McClure's Magazine." 

PART I. . 

The battle of Gettysburg is considered the most critical battle of 
the war for the Union. In this mighty conflict the eighty thousand 
Union troops engaged lost more than one-fourth of their number in 
killed, wounded, and missing; while the losses of the Confederate 
army of seventy-three thousand reached a total of twenty-five thousand. 

1. Though never a war was fought with more 
earnestness than our own late war between the North 
and the South, never a war was marked by more 
deeds of noble kindness between the men, officers 
and privates, of the contending sides. Serving at 
the front during the entire war as a captain of engi- 
neers in the Confederate army, many such deeds 
came under my observation, while many more have 
been related to me by credible eyewitnesses. 

2. Here is one especially worthy of record : the 
advance of the Confederate line of battle commenced 
early on the morning of July 1, 1863, at Gettysburg. 
The infantry division commanded by Major General 
John B. Gordon of Georgia was among the first to 
attack. Its objective point was the left of the Sec- 
ond Corps of the Union army. 

3. The daring commander of that corps occupied 
a position so far advanced beyond the main line of 
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the Federal army that, while it invited attack, it 
placed him beyond the reach of ready support when 
the crisis of battle came to him in the rush of charg- 
ing lines more extended than his own. 

4. The Confederate advance was steady, and it 
was bravely met by the Union troops, who for the 
first time found themselves engaged in battle on 
the soil of the North. It was " a far cry " from 
Richmond to Gettysburg, yet Lee was in their front, 
and they seemed resolved to welcome their Southern 
visitors " with bloody hands to hospitable graves." 

5. But the Federal flanks rested in air, and, being 
turned, the line was badly broken, and despite a 
bravely resolute defense against the attack of the 
Confederate veterans, was forced to fall back. 

6. Gordon's division was in motion at a double 
quick, to seize and hold the vantage ground in his 
front from which the opposing line had retreated. 
Directly in his path the General saw the apparently 
dead body of a Union officer. He checked his horse, 
and then observed from the motion of the eyes and 
lips that the officer was still living. 

7. General Gordon at once dismounted, and seeing 
that the head of his wounded foeman was lying in a 
depression in the ground, placed under it a near-by 
knapsack. While raising him at the shoulders for 
that purpose, he saw that the blood was trickling 
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from a bullet hole in the back, and then knew that 
the officer had been shot through the breast. 

8. He then gave him a drink from a flask of 
brandy and water, and, as the man revived, said 
while bending over him : "I am very sorry to see 
you in this condition. I am General Gordon. Please 
tell me who you are. I wish to aid you all I can." 

9. The answer came in feeble tones : " Thank you, 
General. I am Brigadier General Barlow of New 
York. You can do nothing more for me ; I am dying." 
Then after a pause he said : " Yes, you can ; my wife is 
at the headquarters of General Meade. If you survive 
the battle, please let her know that I died doing my 
duty." 

10. General Gordon replied: "Your message, if I 
live, shall' surely be given to your wife Can I do 
nothing more for you ? " 

li. After a brief pause, General Barlow responded: 
" Only one thing more. Feel in the breast pocket of 
my coat — the left breast — and take out a packet 
of letters." 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
I. New words : 

Fed'gr al Meade 

6n gl neer' G6r'd6n 

division Bar'ISw 

de preVsion Rlch'm6nd 

€6n f 6d'6r %te G6tt'y§ burg 

eye' wlt'ngss Un'ion (-yun) 



flask 


pii'v£tes 


bran'dy 


sur vive' 


picket 


re* spond' 


at tack f 


6p po§e f 


dS fense' 


e6m m8nce f 


re vived' 


r6§'6 lute 
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IL Words defined: (1) credible, worthy of belief ; (2) In'- 
fan try, foot soldiers; (2) M&'jdr &8n'Sr al, an officer next higher 
in rank than a brigadier general; (2) 6b jfie'tlve point, the point 
to which the operations of an army are directed; (2) Corps (kCr), 
a body containing two or more divisions of a large army ; 
(5) flank, the extreme right or left side of an army; (5) d£ spite', 
in spite of; (5) vSt'fcr an§, old soldiers; (6) van'tjge ground, a 
position which gives an advantage; (6) apparently, seemingly; 
(9) Brig a dter' (j6n'6r al, the officer next above colonel, and who 
commands a brigade ; (9) hSad'quar tSrg, the quarters or place 
from which a general sends his orders. 



AN INCIDENT OF GETTYSBURG 
PART II. 

i. As General Gordon unbuttoned the blood- 
soaked coat and took out the packet, the seemingly 
dying soldier said : " Now please take out one and 
read it to me. They are from my wife. I wish 
that her words shall be the last I hear in this 
world." 

2, Resting on one knee at his side, General Gor- 
don, in clear tones, but with tearful eyes, read the 
letter. It was the missive of a noble woman to her 
worthy husband, whom she knew to be in daily peril 
of his life, and with pious fervor breathed a prayer, 
— a prayer for his safety, — and commended him to 
the care of the God of battles. 

3. As the reading of the letter ended, General 
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Barlow said: "Thank you. Now please tear them 
all up. I would not have them read by others." 

4. General Gordon tore them into fragments, and 
scattered them on the field " shot-sown and bladed 
thick with steel." Then pressing General Barlow's 
hand, General Gordon bade him good-by, and mount- 
ing his horse quickly joined his command. 

5. He hastily penned a note on the pommel of 
his saddle, giving General Barlow's message to his 
wife, but stated that he was still living, though 
seriously wounded, and informing her where he lay. 
Addressing the note to " Mrs. General Barlow, at 
General Meade's headquarters," he handed it to one 
of his staff, and told him to place a white handker- 
chief upon his sword, and ride in a gallop toward the 
enemy's line, and deliver the note to Mrs. Barlow. 

e. The officer promptly obeyed the order. He 
was not fired upon, and, on being met by a Union 
officer who advanced to learn his business, he pre- 
sented the note. It was received and read with the 
assurance that it should be delivered instantly. 

7. Let us turn from Gettysburg to Washington, 
where, eleven years later, General Gordon held with 
honor a seat as senator of the United States. He 
was present at a dinner party given a representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

8. Upon meeting a gentleman with the title of 
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General Barlow, General Gordon remarked : " Are 
you a relative of the General Barlow, a gallant 
soldier, who was killed at Gettysburg ? " 

9. The answer was : " I am the General Barlow 
who was killed at Gettysburg, and you are the 
General Gordon who succored me ! " The meeting 
was worthy of two such brave men. 

10. I should add that, on receiving General Gordon's 
note, which had been speedily delivered, Mrs. Barlow 
hastened to the field, though the battle was still in 
progress. She soon found her husband, and had him 
borne to where he could receive surgical attendance. 

li. Through her devoted ministration he was 
enabled to resume his command of the " Excelsior 
Brigade," and to add to the splendid reputation 
which it had achieved under General Sickles. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 



I. New words : 






s6aked(t) 


m&s's&ge 


rfil'atlve 


6x qgl'sl 5r 


prayer 


brl gade' 


In form'Ing 


r6p u ta'tion 


r$ game' 


fr&g'ments 


speed 'I ly 


tin but 'toned 


gallant 


d$ v6t'6d 


sur'gl eal 


se'rl ous If 



II. 'Words defined : (2) mls'slve, a writing containing a mes- 
sage ; (2) fSr'vQr, zeal, earnestness ; (2) c6m m6nd'6d, gave in 
charge, intrusted ; (5) pdm'm8l, the knob ; (6) as sur'ance 
(ashur'ans), declaration, assertion; (7) sfin'atQr, one of the two 
persons sent from each State to the seriate or upper branch of 
the Congress of the United States; (7) r6p r£ §6nt'a tlve, a mem- 
ber of the lower branch of the Congress; (9) stie'e<5red, aided. 
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XXXVII. WASHINGTON. 

From "Hero Tales," a work written by Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

i. Washington stands among the greatest men of 
human history, and 
those in the same rank 
with him are very few. 
Whether measured by 
what he did, or what 
he was, or by the effect 
of his work upon the 
history of mankind, 
in every aspect he is 
entitled to the place 
he holds among the 
greatest of his race. 

2. Few men in all time have such a record of 
achievement. Still fewer can show, at the end of a 
career so crowded with high deeds and memorable 
victories, a life so free from spot, a character so unself- 
ish, and so pure, a fame so void of doubtful points 
demanding either defense or explanation. Eulogy of 
such a life is needless, but it is always important to 
recall and to freshly remember just what manner of 
man he was. 

3. In the first place, he was physically a striking 
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figure. He was very tall, powerfully made, with a 
strong, handsome face. He was remarkably muscular 
and powerful. As a boy, he was a leader in all out- 
door sports. No one could fling the bar farther than 
he, and no one could ride more difficult horses. 

4. As a young man, he became a woodsman and 
hunter. Day after day he could tramp through the 
wilderness with his gun and surveyor's chain, and 
then sleep at night beneath the stars. He feared no 
exposure or fatigue, and outdid the hardiest back- 
woodsman in following a winter trail and swimming 
icy streams. 

5. This habit of vigorous bodily exercise he carried 
through life. Whenever he was at Mount Vernon he 
gave a large part of his time to fox-hunting, riding 
after his hounds through the most difficult country. 
His physical power and endurance counted for much 
in his success when he commanded his army, and 
when the heavy anxieties of general and president 
weighed upon his mind and heart. 

6. He was an educated but not a learned man. 
He read well and remembered what he read, but- his 
life was from the beginning a life of action, and the 
world of men his school. He was not a military 
genius like Hannibal, or Caesar, or Napoleon, of 
which the world has had only three or four examples. 
But he was a great soldier of the type which the 
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English race has produced, like Marlborough and 
Cromwell, Wellington, Grant, and Lee. 

7. He was patient under defeat, capable of large 
combinations, a stubborn and often reckless fighter, 
a winner of battles, but much more, a conclusive 
wiifner in a long war of varying fortunes. He was, 
in addition, what very few great soldiers or com- 
manders have ever been, a great constitutional states- 
man, able to lead a people along the paths of free 
government without undertaking himself to play the 
part of the strong man, the usurper, or the savior of 
society. 

8. He was a very silent man. Of no man of equal 
importance in the world's history have we so few 
sayings of a personal kind. He was ready enough to 
talk or to write about the public duties which he 
had in hand, but he seldom talked of himself. Yet 
there, can be no greater error than to suppose Wash- 
ington cold and unfeeling because of his silence and 
reserve. 

9. He was by nature a man of strong desires and 
stormy passions. Now and again he would break 
out, even as late as the presidency, into a gust of 
anger that would sweep everything before it. He 
was always reckless of personal danger, and had a 
fierce fighting spirit which nothing could check when 
once unchained. But as a rule these fiery impulses 
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and strong passions were under the absolute control 
of an iron will, and they never clouded his judgment 
or warped his keen sense of justice. 

10. But if he was not of a cold nature, still less 
was he hard or unfeeling. His pity always went out 
to the poor, the oppressed, or the unhappy, and he 
was all that was kind and gentle to those about 
him. 

11. We have to look carefully into his life to learn 
all these things, for the world saw only a silent, 
reserved man, of courteous and serious manner, who 
seemed to stand alone and apart, and who impressed 
every one who came near him with a sense of awe 
and reverence. 

12. One quality he had which jvas, perhaps, more 
characteristic of the man and his greatness than any 
other. This was his perfect veracity of mind. He 
was, of course, the soul of truth and honor, but he 
was even more than that. He never deceived him- 
self. He always looked facts squarely in the face 
and dealt with them as such, dreaming no dreams, 
cherishing no delusions, asking no impossibilities, — 
just to others as to himself, and thus winning alike 
in war and in peace. 

13. He gave dignity as well as victory to his country 
and his cause. He was, in truth, a "character for 
after ages to admire." 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 

I. New words : 

void career' surveyor reVSrencje 

gttst learn '6d qual'Ity ab'soltite 

warped (t) sttib'bSrn sS'rlotis cour'teotis 

n. "Words defined: (2) eul6 gf, a speech in praise of a per- 
son; (3) physical \f, bodily; (5) 6a dtir'ancje, power of continu- 
ing; (6) ed'ueatSd, trained; (6) mil 'I t& r^, pertaining to war; 
(7) ea'pa ble, able, skillful; (7) e6n clu'slve, final, decisive; (7) 
c6n stl tu'tion al, belonging to the constitution which is the supreme 
law of the land ; (7) tl gurp'er, one who illegally seizes the sovereign 
power; (9) Im'ptds &%, feelings; (12) eft&r&e tSrls'tlc, peculiar, 
distinctive; (12) ve" r&q'I tf, truthfulness; (12) de" lu'sions (-zhtinz), 
false beliefs. 

m. Analyze and define: (1) 6n tl'tled, (2) a chieve'ment, (2) 
tin selfish, (2) ex pla na'tion, (2) re" call', (2) need'less, (3) mtis'- 
eular, (4) wll'd6rn6ss, (4) outdid', (4) har'dl 6st, (4) back'- 
w<55dg'man, (7) c6m bl n&'tions, (7) reckless, (7) v&'rjf Ing, (7) 
sav'ior (-ySr), (9) prSgldencjr, (9) unchained', (12) Im p6s sl- 
bll'I tleg. 

IV. Notes: Mount VSr'non, the home of Washington, on the 
Potomac Eiver, fifteen miles below Washington, D.C. 

H&n'nlbal, a great general of Carthage; he lived about 
200 b.c. Cae'sar (Se'zSr), a Koman general and dictator, born 
100 and died 44 b.c 

Marlborough (Mal'bro), Duke of, an English general born in 
1650, died 1722. Crom'well, <3l1 vgr, an English general and 
statesman who died in 1658. 

Wel'llng ton, the general who commanded the English forces 
at the battle of Waterloo ; he died in 1852. 

Lee, Kobert E., Commander in chief of the Confederate 
forces in the great Civil War which began in the United 
States in 1861 and closed in 1865. 
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XXXVIII. THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 

By Henry Cabot Lodge. 

This selection is a portion of an oration delivered in response to a 
toast at a banquet held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, June 17, 1887, on 
the occasion of a visit to the North of Robert E. Lee Camp of Con- 
federate Veterans. 

i. I was a boy ten years old when the troops 
marched away to defend Washington. I saw the 
troops, month after month, pour through the streets 
of Boston. I saw Shaw go forth at the head of his 
black regiment, and Bartlett, shattered in body but 
dauntless in soul, ride by to carry what was left of 
him once more to the battlefields of the Republic. I 
saw Andrew, standing bareheaded on the steps of the 
State House, bid the men godspeed. I cannot re- 
member the words he said, but I can never forget the 
fervid eloquence which brought tears to the eyes and 
fire to the hearts of all who listened. To my boyish 
mind one thing alone was clear, that the soldiers, as 
they marched past, were all, in that supreme hour, 
heroes and patriots. Other feelings have, in the prog- 
ress of time, altered much, but amid many changes 
that simple belief of boyhood has never altered. 

2. And you, brave men who wore the gray, would 
be the first to hold me, or any other son of the North, 
in just contempt if I should say that now it is all 
over, I thought the North was wrong and the result 
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of the war a mistake. To the men who fought the 
battles of the Confederacy we hold out our hands 
freely, frankly, and gladly. We have no bitter 
memories to revive, no reproaches to utter. Differ 
in politics and in a thousand other ways we must 
and shall in all good nature, but never let us differ 
with each other on sectional or state lines, by race or 
creed. 




3. We welcome you, soldiers of Virginia, as others 
more eloquent than I have said, to New England. 
We welcome you to old Massachusetts. We welcome 
you to Boston and to Faneuil Hall. In your presence 
here, and at the sound of your voices beneath this 
historic roof, the years roll back, and we see the 
figure and hear again the ringing tones of your great 
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orator, Patrick Henry, declaring to the first Con- 
tinental Congress, " The distinctions between Vir- 
ginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and New 
Englanders are no more. I am not a Virginian, 
but an American." 

4. A distinguished Frenchman, as he stood among 
the graves at Arlington, said, "Only a great people 
is capable of a great civil war." Let us add with 
thankful hearts that only a great people is capable of 
a great reconciliation. Side by side, Virginia and 
Massachusetts led the colonies into the War for 
Independence. Side by side, they founded the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Morgan and Greene, 
Lee and Knox, Moultrie and Prescott, men of the 
South and men of the North, fought shoulder to 
shoulder, and wore the same uniform of buff and. 
blue, — the uniform of Washington. 

5. Mere sentiment all this, some may say. But it 
is sentiment, true sentiment, that has moved the 
world. Sentiment fought the war, and sentiment 
has reunited us. When the war was closed, it was 
proposed to give Governor Andrew, who had sacri- 
ficed health, and strength, and property in his public 
duties, some immediately lucrative office. A friend 
asked him if he would take such a place. " No," said 
he ; "I have stood as high priest between the horns of 
the altar, and I have poured out upon it the best 
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blood of Massachusetts, and I cannot take money for 
that." Mere sentiment truly, but the sentiment 
which ennobles and uplifts mankind. 

6. So I say that the sentiment manifested by your 
presence here, brethren of Virginia, sitting side by 
side with those who wore the blue, tells us that, if 
war should break again upon the country, the sons 
of Virginia and Massachusetts would, as if in the 
olden days, stand once more shoulder to shoulder, 
with no distinction in the colors that they wear. It 
is fraught with tidings of peace on earth, and you 
may read its meaning in the words on yonder pic- 
ture, " Liberty and union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable! " 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L New words : 



buff 


al'tSr 


shat'tBred 


seVtidn al 


priest 


stl preme' 


al'tSred 


p6l'I ties 


creed 


tldlngg 


r€ u" nite' 


el '6 quenge 



n. "Words defined: (1) daimt'lgss, bold, fearless; (1) g6d'- 
speed, success; (1) fer'vld, burning; (2) rSproach'eg, insults; 
(4) ree 6n qll I a'tion, renewal of friendship; (5) s&e'rlficed 
(-flzd), gave up; (5) lu'er&tlve, profitable; (6) dls tlne'tion, 
difference; (6) frawgr/it, laden, filled; (6) Ins6p'&r& ble, incapable 
of being separated or disjoined. 

m. Notes: Fan'euil (F&n'fil or Ftin'el) Hall, a building 
given by Peter Faneuil to the City of Boston. The citizens 
of Boston held their town meetings in this hall previous to 
and during the Revolution. 
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XXXIX. THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. 

This distinguished clergy- 
man and patriot was born in 
Connecticut in 1813; died in 
1887. The family to which 
he belonged has given to the 
world many strong champions 
of truth, righteousness, and 
patriotism. 

During the Civil War he 
defended the cause of the 
Federal Government in a series 
of addresses to the English 
people, but at its close he 
exerted all his influence to- 
wards closing the breach 
between the two sections 
of the country, urging mod- . 
eration upon the victors and cordiality upon the defeated. 

The address that follows forms part of a sermon delivered in Plym- 
outh Church in 1861 to a regiment of soldiers about to depart from 
Brooklyn for service in the War for the Union, in response to Presi- 
dent Lincoln's second call for volunteers. 




1. A thoughtful mind, when it sees a nation's 
flag, sees not the flag only, but the nation itself ; and 
whatever may be its symbols, its insignia, he reads 
chiefly in the flag the government, the principles, the 
truths, the history, which belong to the nation. 

2. When the French tricolor rolls out to the wind, 
we see France. When the new-found Italian flag is 
unfurled, we see resurrected Italy. When the united 
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crosses of St. Andrew and St. George on a fiery 
ground set forth the banner of old England, we see 
not the cloth merely ; there rises up before the mind 
the noble aspect of that monarchy which, more than 
any other on the globe, has advanced its banner for 
liberty, law, and natural prosperity. 

3. This nation has a banner too ; and wherever it 
has streamed abroad, men have seen daybreak burst- 
ing on their eyes, for the American flag has been the 
symbol of liberty, and men have rejoiced in it. Not 
another flag on the globe had such an errand, or went 
forth upon the sea, carrying everywhere, the world 
around, such hope for the captive and such glorious 
tidings. The stars upon it were to the pining nations 
like the morning stars of God, and the stripes upon 
it were beams of morning light. 

4. As at early dawn the stars shine forth even 
while it grows light, and then as the sun advances 
that light breaks into banks and streaming lines of 
color, the glowing red and intense white striving 
together and ribbing the horizon with bars effulgent, 
so, on the American flag, stars and beams of many 
colored light shine out together. And wherever the 
flag comes, and men behold it, they see in its sacred 
emblazonry no rampant lion and no fierce eagle ; 
they see the symbols of light. It is the Banner of 
Dawn ; it means Liberty. 
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6. Consider the men who devised and set forth this 
banner ; they were men that had taken their lives in 
their hands, and consecrated all their worldly posses- 
sions — for what? For the doctrine, and for the 
personal fact, of liberty, — for the right of all men 
to liberty. 

6. If any one, then, asks me the meaning of our 
flag, I say to him, — it means just what Concord 
and Lexington meant; what Bunker Hill meant; 
which was, in short, the rising up of a valiant young 
people against an old tyranny to establish the most 
momentous doctrine that the world had ever known, 
or has since known, — the right of men to their own 
selves and to their liberties. 

7. The history of this banner is all on the side of 
liberty. Under it, rode Washington and his armies ; 
before it, Burgoyne laid down his arms. It waved 
on the highlands at West Point; it floated over 
old Fort Montgomery. When Arnold would have 
surrendered these valuable fortresses and precious 
legacies, his night was turned into day, and his 
treachery was driven away, by the beams of light 
from this starry banner. 

8. It cheered our army, driven from New York 
and in their solitary pilgrimage through New Jersey. 
It streamed in light over the soldiers' heads at Valley 
Forge and Morristown. It crossed the waters rolling 
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with ice at Trenton ; and when its stars gleamed in 
the cold morning with victory, a new day of hope 
dawned on the despondency of this nation. And 
when the long years of war were drawing to a close, 
underneath the folds of this immortal banner sat 
Washington, while Yorktown surrendered its hosts, 
and our Revolutionary struggles ended with victory. 

9. How glorious, then, has been its origin ! How 
glorious has been its history ! How divine its meaning ! 
In all the world is there another banner that carries 
such hope, such grandeur of spirit, such soul-inspiring 
truth, as our dear old American flag? Made by 
liberty, made for liberty, nourished in its spirit, 
carried in its service, and never, not once, in all the 
earth made to stoop to despotism ! 

10. Accept it, then, in its fullness of meaning. It 
is not a painted rag. It is a whole national history. 
It is the Constitution. It is the government. It is 
the free people that stand in the government, on the 
Constitution. Forget not what it means; and for 
the sake of its meaning, be true to your country's 
flag. 

n. Let us, then, twine each thread of the glorious 
tissues of our country's flag about our heartstrings ; 
and, looking upon our homes and catching the spirit 
that breathes upon us from the battlefields of our 
fathers, let us resolve, come weal or woe, we will, in 
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life and in death, now and forever, stand by the stars 
and stripes. They have been unfurled from the 
snows of Canada to the plains of New Orleans, in the 
halls of the Montezumas, and amid the solitude of 
every sea ; and everywhere, as the luminous symbol 
of resistless and beneficent power, they have led the 
brave to victory and to glory. They have floated over 
our cradles; let it be our prayer and our struggle 
that they shall float over our graves. 

SUQQESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
L New words : 



weal 


In tfinsc' 


gran'deftr 


gov'Srn ment 


twine 


rlb'blng 


8r'I gin 


prln'cl pleg 


pln'Ing 


de* vlged' 


nourished (t) 


r£ slst'less 


tin furl' 


doc'trlne 


heart 'strlngg 


Im mor'tal 



IL Words defined: (1) sym'b6l§, visible signs; (1) Inslg'nla, 
badges; (2) trl'col or, the national banner of France, of three 
colors — blue, white, and red; (4) 6ff til 'gent, bright, beaming; 

(4) 6m blft'zon ry, pictures or figures on shields or banners; 

(5) cQn'se* era ted, set apart, devoted; (6) md mCn'totis, very 
important; (7) l€g'acle§, gifts, bequests; (8) pll'grlm age, a 
long journey ; (8) de" sp6nd'en <$, loss of hope; (9) des'p6tlsm, 
tyranny; (10) €6n stl tu'tion, the written instrument adopted by 
the Convention in 1787, — it is the highest law in the United 
States; (11) tis'sue (tlsh'ft), a woven fabric or cloth; (11) lti'ml- 
nous,/uW of light; (11) s6l1 tude, a lonely place; (11) bftngfl- 
qent, doing good. 

UL Notes: Bur gojfae', an English general who surrendered 
to General Gates at Saratoga, N.Y., October 17, 1777. 
M6n t6 zu'ma, the last Aztec ruler of Mexieo. 
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XL. THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 
By Francis Scott Kbt. 

This stirring and popular song was written in 1814 while the 
author was a prisoner on a British vessel. The British had laid siege 
to Baltimore and attacked Fort McHenry. During the early hours 
of the night, Key could see the American flag on the fort as it was 
lighted up by the glare of the battle. When the firing ceased, Key 
and his fellow-prisoners were uncertain as to the fate of the fort; 
they anxiously awaited the dawn, hoping it would tell them "that 
our flag was still there." 

1. Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn's early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last 
gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 
perilous fight, 
O'er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly 
streaming ? 
And the rocket's red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 

there : 
Oh, say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ? 

2. On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the 

deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering 
steep, 
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As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the mornings first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream : 
'Tis the Star-Spangled Banner! Oh, long may it 

wave 
O'er the land t)f the free and the home of the brave. 

3. And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more ? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps' 
pollution ; 
No refuge should save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave : 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

4. Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and war's desolation ! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the Heaven- 
rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, " In God is our trust " : 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 



oses: 
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